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A  Worth-while  String 
of  Pearls 


There  w  such  a  very  great  deal  one  might  talk  about,  and  yet 
what  is  there  that  has  not  been  said  before  by  some  one  so  much 
wiser  than  oneself? 

Besides,  to  listen  is  so  much  more  delightful.  One  can  make  no 
mistake  if  one  has  once  learned  to  be  a  careful  listener.  The  trouble 
is  that  so  nuiny  folk  are  listeners  of  no  judgment  whatsoever,  and 
might  just  as  well  be  talking  themselves  as  listening  to  the  other  poor 
blind  man  Oii  His  way  to  fall  into  the  ditch.  I  like  to  listen,  and 
would  far  rather  be  led  into  a  deep  ditch  than  would  I  lead  some 
other  man  in  who  would  follow  my  poor  leadership. 

This  affair  of  becoming  wise  and  of  having  a  conceit  of  one’s 
own,  being  confidmt  in  one’s  own  ability,  is  a  childish  foUy,  is  it  not? 
And  who  is  there  of  all  of  us  who  is  fit  to  say  to  the  other  that 
he  is  wrong? 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  about  the  only  really  worth-^hile  string  of 
pearls  we  may  any  of  us  have  is  a  little  string  of  fellow  men  who 
are  our  understanding  friends. 

Bill  Adams. 
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A  Complete  Novelette 


White  Hands  Cling 

By  an  Author  Who  Is  Unexcelled  In  His  Fictional  Adven¬ 
tures  in  the  Mystical  pMst.  Here  We  Have  an  Ex¬ 
uberant  American  and  a  Strange  People  Who  Do  Not 
Understand  Him.  Naturally^  Queer  Things  Happen 


By  Will  Levington  Comfort 

Illustrations  by  Ralph  Fallen  Coleman 


RUFE  heckling  received  a  Mirsamee  came  now  at  the  bidding  of  her 
letter  at  Far  Remesch  which  own,  came  with  the  loveliness  of  a  lotus 
called  him  a  second  time  to  lagoon  upon  her  person  and  crumbs  of  an 
labors  in  the  gardens  of  the  English  pound-cake  upon  her  cheek.  She 
amir,  a  ten  days’  journey  by  camel-back  knelt  to  the  floor  by  Mr.  Heckling’s  chair 
over  the  robber-infested  Afghan  pass.  The  and,  hanging  over  one  of  his  gaunt  knees, 
fact  that  he  didn’t  get  to  the  capital  is  the  listened  while  the  letter  was  reread.  Mir- 
point  of  this  narrative;  but  Rufe  certainly  samee  had  widely  reflected  Rufe’s  smile 
intended  to.  He  had  romped  over  a  lot  of  from  the  beginning,  but  now  it  was  her 
central  Asia  in  the  past  six  years,  alto-  eyes  that  widened.  The  red  lips  parted,  a 
pethw  free  of  hand  and  foot,  until  a  little  moan  of  horror  from  her  throat : 
over  a  year  ago  in  the  amir’s  gardens,  when  “You  will  not  go!  O  Lord  of  my  Life — 
he  naet  his  great  complication — a  Circas-  you  will  not  go!” 
sian  woman  named  Mirsamee.  Before  “Sure,  I’ll  go,  Merce!” 

that,  Rufe  had  never  failed  to  make  the  “You  will  die!  You  will  never  reach  the 

East  serve  a  Western  nerve,  and  had  never  palace  of  the  amir.  Nay;  you  will  never 
lost  his  laugh,  which  he  enjoyed  saying  was  pass  the  robbers  who  lie  in  wait.” 
nude  in  Nebraska.  He  was  still  young  Rufe  looked  at  her  sideways.  Life  had 
enough  to  doubt  that  there  could  be  condi-  been  incredibly  easy  to  live  since  Merce 
tions,  even  in  the  sleepy  Orient,  tough  had  come,  but  a  man  mustn’t  forget  open 
enough  to  turn  him  from  a  purpose  which  he  country.  A  man  mustn’t  go  on  building 
set  out  upon.  little  bungalows  in  Far  Remesch  for  a  liv- 

His  first  job  in  the  amir’s  gardens  was  to  ing  and  turn  his  back  for  good  on  the  life 
build  a  bridge  over  a  little  spur  of  the  Indus  he  once  thrived  upon — the  rough  stuff  that 
that  ran  through  them.  Now  he  was  called  gave  him  the  bounce  and  snap  and  the 
to  “fashion”  a  temple  in  honor  of  the  late  feel  of  a  man.  Rufe  had  to  go,  if  only  to 
Medu’ullah.prime  minister  to  the  amir,  near  find  out  afresh  what  he  was  leaving, 
the  selfsame  bridge  which  had  risen  in  the  “  ’Member  how  you  took  a  chance,  look- 
gardens  under  his  “supernatural  hands,”  as  ing  out  from  behind  the  amir’s  curtain?” 
the  amir’s  secretary  granted  in  the  present  he  asked.  “Well,  that  chance  gave  us  all 
•otter.  this — ”  Rufe  waved  his  arm,  apparently 

“Merce!”  Rufe  called.  indicating  the  furniture  in  the  bungalow. 
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“I’ve  got  to  take  a  chance  to  keep  all  this — 
keep  it  going,”  he  added.  “They  won’t 
corner  Rufus  in  boards  up  there  and  nail 
him  down.  I  just  can't  feel  it,  Merce.” 

“I,  who  must  wait,  feel  it  in  a  sickness  of 
fear,  and  the  little  son - '’ 

Rufe  had  hoped  she  wouldn’t  get  to  that. 

“Always  missing  the  chance  that  he’s  a 
girl,”  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  one  whom  life 
had  taught  to  expect  little. 

“Oh,  no,  no!”  Mirsamee  moaned.  “You 
do  not  understand.'’ 

“Anj-way,  we  need  the  money,  Merce.” 

He  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  in  the  easy 
way  a  man  does  who  fancies  he  can  fix  a 
child’s  grief. 

“How  do  you  know,”  he  demanded, 
“that  I’m  not  grabbing  a  chance  to  escape 
so  you  won’t  tire  of  me?” 

Mirsamee  wept  on,  and  not  without 
charm,  as  she  reminded  him  of  the  perils  of 
j>erfidy  at  the  amir’s  capital,  and  especially 
of  the  danger  from  Blackbeard’s  robbers 
at  the  pass,  which  was  only  half-way. 

“Who  was  it  cleaned  up  that  little  gang 
of  bandits — and  made  them  fetch  and  carry 
the  amir’s  steelwork?” 

“My  lord  broke  and  scattered  the  band, 
but  it  is  never — clean!”  Mirsamee  moaned, 
with  more  knowledge  than  Rufe  dreamed 
just  then. 

“Even  if  old  Blackbeard  is  back  pn  the 
job,  I’m  not  going  over  the  pass  alone,”  he 
said.  “There’s  a  caravan  of  Persian-rug 
merchants  leaving  here  in  three  days — 
fifty-odd  camels.  I'll  ride  with  them  to  the 
capital.” 

This  plan  Mr.  Heckling  entered  upon, 
but  travel  was  very  slow.  It  was  mid- 
afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  before  the  cara¬ 
van  approached  the  pass,  a  long,  man-made 
lane  through  sun-charged  and  frost-cracked 
rocks,. the  dangerous  part  of  the  journey  on 
account  of  the  liability  of  robber  raids  in 
the  narrows.  This  bit  of  mountain  country 
was  peculiarly  massed  with  memories  for 
Rufe  Heckling,  and  the  reason  for  this 
must  be  made  clear  before  either  the  story 
or  the  caravan  can  proceed. 

At  a  certain  time,  the  work  of  bridge¬ 
building  in  the  amir’s  gardens  had  bwn 
hung  up  badly  by  the  delay  of  a  shipment 
of  steel  pieces  from  Far  Remesch.  Word 
reached  Rufe  finally  that  the  shipment  was 
on  the  way.  A  few  days  later  came  the 


report  that  a  band  of  Afghan  robbers  at 
the  pass,  under  Blackbeard  himself,  had 
routed  the  freight  caravan,  driving  off  the 
camels  and  elephants  and  scattering  the 
forged  pieces  of  the  bridge  among  the  rods 
and  down  the  khuds. 

Rufe  refused  to  be  stopped,  though  the 
amir  already  despaired  of  his  bridge.  He 
armed  and  mounted  his  entire  later  gang 
at  the  capital  and  started  for  the  pass  with 
seventy  camels.  He  divided  his  force 
into  three  pmrts,  timing  each  closely  to  fol¬ 
low  the  other  to  the  place  where  the  fre 
caravan  had  been  despoiled.  The  &st 
party  called  the  Afghan  bandits  into  action, 
as  Rufe  had  hoped.  This  little  outfit  (fid 
not  draw  rifles  from  the  packs  until  the 
robbers  were  actually  among  them.  Ex¬ 
changing  fire,  the  laborers  then  fell  bad, 
luring  the  Afghans  into  an  encounter  with 
the  second  party.  In  the  thick  of  this 
skirmish,  Rufe  came  in  with  his  “third 
wing,”  and  the  massacre  was  on.  What 
was  left  of  the  bandits  turned  tail.  The 
reunited  labor  force  followed  in  a  drive 
straight  to  the  robbers’  stronghold.  With 
explosives  Rufe  jarred  the  cave-entrances 
where  the  remnant  was  in  hiding,  and  the 
whipped  Afghans  crawled  forth.  In  the 
days  that  followed,  the  surviving  bandits 
were  forced  to  help  in  the  work  of  recovering 
the  steel  pieces,  which  was  mostly  accom¬ 
plished,  but  with  great  labor.  The  one 
thing  that  slightly  darkened  Rule’s  large 
fine  attempt  at  the  clean-up  of  the  pass  was 
the  escajje  of  the  blackbearded  Afghan  who 
commanded  the  bandits,  an  interesting 
outlaw  whom  he  saw  face  to  face  in  the 
thick  of  the  action — but  not  afterward. 

And  now  as  Mr.  Heckling  stared  reminis¬ 
cently  ui>-trail  from  the  jxass,  a  high-pitched 
yell  sounded  and  a  score  of  horsemen  ap¬ 
peared  and  swooped  down  upon  the  point 
of  the  caravan,  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
where  Rufe  rode.  A  dozen  shots  banged, 
and  a  second  score  of  mounted  Afghans  fol¬ 
lowed  the  first  into  action.  The  course  d 
several  lives  was  changed  by  Mr.  Heckling’s 
curiosity  at  this  point.  The  building  of  the 
temple  to  Medu’ullah  in  the  gardens  of  the 
amir,  moreover,  was  indefinitely  postponed. 
Instead  of  waiting  where  he  was,  Rufe 
pressed  his  camel  forward  jxast  the  whim¬ 
pering  traders  to  the  point  of  the  caravan 
upon  which  the  Afghans  had  closed.  The 
shooting  was  but  a  harmless  preliminary  to 


Will  Levington  Comfort  ^ 

a  demand  for  tribute.  The  Persian  caravan  “We  have  our  own  lives  to  consider,”  the 


leader  was  already  haggling  with  the  ban¬ 
dits  over  terms  when  Rule  reached  the  van. 
Now  the  robber  ranks  opened  for  one  of 
their  party  to  come  forward. 

Rufe  jumped,  for  the  figure  that  appeared 
in  a  red  robe  was  Blackbeard  himself. 
Wearily,  like  a  bored  monarch,  he  assumed 
charge,  glancing  from  face  to  face  among 
the  rug-men.  Rufe  fixed  his  shirt-collar, 
lowered  his  hat,  covered  his  mouth  with  a 
reflective  hand,  but  all  the  time  he  knew 
what  would  happen — that  his  own  dis¬ 
quietude  must  inevitably  attract  Black- 
beard’s  eye.  So  it  happened — and  with 
slow,  astonishing  effect.  Blackbeard  halted 
in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  his  dull  eyes 
slowly  taking  crimson  fire  as  they  fiUed 
with  Mr.  Heckling’s  gaunt  length.  An  egg- 
shaped  hole  appeared  in  the  black  beard — 
an  opening  for  laughter,  softly  obscene. 
With  his  gaze  still  adhering  to  Rufe,  the 
Afghan  flattened  one  side  of  his  nose  with  a 
slim,  dark  finger  and  doubled  the  price  of  his 
tribute. 

Right  now  Rufe  thought  of  Mirsamee, 
and  the  thought  curiously  crippled  him. 
He  didn’t  feel  his  nerve  with  him  as  he  had 
in  these  mountains  aforetime.  He  seemed 
slowed  up  by  a  caution  altogether  foreign 
in  his  life — a  feminine  whisper,  saying, 
“Remember  me — oh,  remember  the  little 
son!”  The  Afghan  still  laughed — the  laugh 
of  a  man  whose  enemy  is  delivered  into  his 
hands.  He  considered  this  a  most  excellent 
day;  this  day,  indeed,  was  Allah  all-potent 
and  beneficent.  He  spoke. 

The  Persian  caravan  leader  moaned,  for 
the  price  of  tribute  had  been  raised  again. 
Blackbeard  hardly  heard.  He  was  indulg¬ 
ing  already  in  thought,  a  passion  more 
poignant  than  the  looting  of  caravans.  He 
turned  suddenly  to  his  interpreter,  a  pale- 
faced  young  white  man,  and  ordered  him 
state  to  the  Persian  caravan  leader  that  he 
had  reconsidered  and  would  permit  the 
caravan  to  pass  with  the  paying  of  a  nominal 
tribute,  but  that  one  who  traveled  with  the 
caravan  must  remain.  The  dark,  thin 
finger  pointed  to  Rufe.  The  leader  of  the 
Persians  turned  to  the  American. 

“What  is  it  they  want  of  you?” 

“One  little  slit  across  the  throat — it 
looks  to  me,”  Rufe  said  lightly. 

These  words  entirely  covered  the  secret 
of  Mr.  Heckling’s  present  feelings. 
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Persian  went  on. 

“Sure  you  have!”  said  Rufe  gently. 
He  knew  the  Persian  meant  to  sacrifice 
him,  and  he  had  no  intention  of  asking  the 
Persian  not  to.  No;  he  wasn’t  going  to  let 
his  old  nerve  break  and  demand  the  caravan 
to  stick  by  him,  but  there  didn’t  seem  a 
chance  for  escape  if  Blackbeard  took  him 
on  up  to  the  caves.  The  darker-  his 
fears  became  now  the  more  stubborn  his 
will  against  asking  a  favor.  He  glanced 
at  Blackbeard  and  up  the  stony  slojie  to¬ 
ward  the  caves,  then  back  at  the  caravan 
leader,  and  his  eyes  glittered  with  scorn. 

“Also,  we  have  to  consider  delay,”  the 
Persian  was  saying,  “and  the  wares  and 
properties  of  all  these  men.” 

“You  sure  do,  little  sir.” 

“But  what  shall  we  do?” 

The  tone  of  Rufe’s  answer  was  hard  with 
the  fight  on  in  himself. 

“I  couldn’t  begin  to  say,  not  being  a  rug 
dealer,”  he  said. 

The  Persian  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
indicated  to  the  nearer  merchants  that  the 
tribute-money  must  be  p)aid. 

“That  is  it,”  he  confessed  pathetically. 
“We  are  traders,  not  fighting  men.” 

Rufe  wanted  to  laugh.  He  knew  that 
a  year  ago  under  such  circumstances 
he  would  have  laughed,  but  he  couldn’t  find 
a  real  laugh  now — only  a  hard,  tired  smile. 
The  rug-men  were  haggling  out  their 
tribute;  and  Rufe,  ordered  down  from  his 
camel  to  one  of  the  led  ponies  of  the  robber 
band,  presently  watched  the  caravan  move 
on  without  him.  Then,  at  Blackbeard’s 
side,  a  start  was  made  up  the  slope,  the 
sinking  sun  in  Mr.  Heckling’s  eyes.  He 
was  thinking  how  fresh  he  had  b^n  with 
Mirsamee’s  warnings  and  tears.  A  fright¬ 
ening  laugh  was  visible  under  the  beard  of 
the  robber  chief.  He  looked  ecstatically 
happy,  as  if  some  dream  were  coming  true. 
This  dream  was  revenge  up>on  the  white 
man  who  had  spoiled  his  band  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  passion  for  revenge  was 
difficult  for  Rufe  to  grasp,  especially  since 
he  was  the  object.  Presently  he  turned  to 
the  outlaw  chief. 

“Say,  Disraeli — what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  me?”  he  asked. 

“Dis-riz-is?”  Blackbeard  questioned,  with 
gleaming  eyes. 
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“Not  ‘riz-is’ —  raeli.” 

“Bubbub!”  the  Afghan  growled,  turning 
back  to  the  interpreter,  who  had  ridden 
behind  so  far. 

Rufe  met  this  young  man’s  eyes  now,  a 
fixed  and  mournful  stare.  The  i>ale  young 
man  had  ridden  up  between  them  at  the 
Afghan’s  word,  and  now  inquired  of  Mr. 
Heckling, 

“The  chief  wishes  to  know  what  question 
you  asked.” 

“So  you  are  his  interpreter?” 

“I  have  been  preempted  as  such.” 

“Your  name  Bubbub?” 

“My  name  is  Bulwur.” 

“Bulwur,  not  Bubbub,”  Rufe  mused. 
“And  how  did  you  get  your  job,  mister?” 

“It  would  be  well  for  me  first  to  tell  the 
chief  what  you  asked,”  the  young  man  said, 
and  the  mourning  was  deep  in  his  eyes. 

“Oh,  it  doesn’t  matter.  I  merely  in¬ 
quired  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  me.” 

“I  shall  state  that  to  him  now.” 

The  interpreter  spoke  only  one  sentence 
to  the  chief,  but  it  certainly  contained  the 
d>Tiamics  to  rouse.  Blackbeard  laughed; 
he  intoned;  he  caught  one-half  of  his  beard 
and  pointed  it  straight  at  Rufe;  he  leaned 
from  the  saddle  and  touched  Rule’s  elbow- 
joint  and  throat  with  embarrassing  delica¬ 
cies  of  attention;  he  became  copious  with 
gestures  and  diagrams  having  to  do  with 
the  American’s  frame. 

“I  draw  he’s  going  to  do  a  whole  lot  with 
me,”  Rufe  said. 

“It  is  not  all  planned  yet,”  Bulwur  an¬ 
swered.  “At  the  last,  he  says  you  are  to 
be  torn  apart  by  four  ponies.” 

“M-mm,”  came  from  Rufe.  “I’ve  al¬ 
ways  been  curious  to  see  that  done.  Tell 
him  I’ll  be  there.” 

Bulwur  stared  at  him  and  slowly  passed 
his  hand  over  his  brow.  Then  he  spoke  to 
the  Afghan,  apparently  stating  what  the 
prisoner  had  said.  Now  Blackbird  halted 
his  p)ony,  the  dawning  of  a  deep  dread  in 
his  eyes.  He,  too,  stared  at  the  American, 
the  mysterious  dread  becoming  more  fixed. 
He  spoke,  but  Bulwur  didn’t  interpret. 

“Why  don’t  you  give  down  what  he 
said?”  Rufe  asked.  “Have  I  hurt  his 
feelings?” 

“Is  your  mind  quite  well?”  Bulwur 
inquired. 

“Only  feeble,”  said  Rufe. 

Bulwur  turned  to  speak  to  the  outlaw. 


Gray  flecks  slowly  app>eared  in  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  cheeks.  His  lips  moved  in  protest 
and  fury. 

“He  is  not  to  be  comforted,”  the  inter¬ 
preter  said. 

“Now,  that’s  too  bad.  What  have  I 
gone  and  done?” 

“It  is  not  clear  to  me.  It  has  to  do  with 
his  religion.” 

Mr.  Heckling  appeared  softly  gay.  He 
didn’t  know  why,  but  there  seemed  some-  . 
thing  about  his  own  whimsical  manner 
that  horribly  disturbed  Blackbeard.  Rufe 
concluded  this  must  be  to  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“So  that  mountain-pirate’s  got  a  relig¬ 
ion,”  he  observed  slowly,  and  added,  “You 
didn’t  tell  me  why  he  called  you  Bubbub.” 

“He  does  not.  It  is  an  expression  of  the 
vernacular,  designed  to  attract  one’s  atten¬ 
tion — esjjecially  the  attention  of  a  subordi¬ 
nate.  Many  months  ago  I  was  traveling  by 
caravan,  even  as  you — traveling  to  the  hills 
on  my  mission.  As  your  caravan  was 
stopped  back  at  the  pass,  it  was  so  even 
with  mine,  and  tribute  demanded.  That 
also  was  a  caravan  of  returning  rug-men, 
and  there  was  none  who  talked  the  dialect 
of  this  Afghan  save  myself.  I  dealt  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  leader  of  that  caravan. 
For  doing  so,  I  was  taken  as  part  of  the 
tribute,  even  as  you.” 

There  were  sounds  of  muttering  from 
Blackbeard  at  this  point.  He  was  not 
disturbed  by  the  low  talk  of  the  two  white 
men.  His  lips  moved  with  a  mysterious 
grievance  of  his  own. 

“Some  awful  thing  is  on  his  mind,”  Rufe 
suggested. 

“He  says  you  came  here  before,  and  that 
you  had  the  look  then  of  one  crazed.” 
“Mild,  said  Rufus;  “always  mild.” 

He  studied  Bulwur  now  as  a  forlorn  hope. 
The  young  man  seemed  to  have  a  laughless 
honesty  and  an  impersonal  detachment  al¬ 
together  new  to  Rufe’s  world. 

“What  did  you  say  you  were  traveling  to 
the  hills  for — that  mission  of  yours?” 

“I  am  on  my  way  to  find  the  Brothers.” 
“What  brothers  might  they  be?” 

“You  have  not  heard  of  the  Mystic 
Order  of  White  Brothers?” 

“Masons?”  said  Mr.  Heckling. 

“Ah,  not — it  is  not  like  that — a  monastic 
order  of  holy  men.” 
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I  “I  haven’t  heard  of  that  outfit.  And 
what  were  you  going  to  do  when  you  got 
there?  Were  you  sent  for?” 

“Only  from  within,”  said  Bulwtir,  placing 
a  frail  hand  upon  his  chest. 

Rufe  gave  him  a  quick  glance. 

“Oh,  sure!”  he  said. 

“WTien  there  are  no  caravans,  I  am  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  on  my  studies  here,” 
Bulwur  added. 

“Doesn’t  it  irk  you — this  living  with  a 
pirate  gang — ^a  pious  young  man  like  you?” 

“Nothing  merely  happens,  sir.  There  is 
good  to  come  to-  me  from  the  days  of  this 
life.  I  have  taken  it  as  one  of  the  prelimi- 
mary  ordeals  of  my  novitiate — to  be 
I  detained  here.” 

!  “You  think  the  big  brothers  have  an  eye 
on  you  right  now?”  Rufe  said  socially. 

I  “Oh,  yes.” 

;  Mr.  Heckling  wiped  his  brow  slowly  as  if 
I  to  unveil  a  vagueness  there.  The  .\fghan 
still  communed  bitterly  with  himself  as 
they  rode  on.  Rufe  was  occupied  with  the 
puzzle  of  the  pale,  unemotional  young  man. 
He  couldn’t  get  Bulwur  straight. 

“Honest,”  he  said;  “aren’t  you  in  with  this 
here  body  politic — no  share  in  the  loot?” 

“All  men  are  my  brothers,”  said  Bulwur, 
“but  I  have  no  part  in  worldly  traffic.  I 
am  in  this  body,  but.  not  of  it.” 

“Say — what  are  you — American?” 

“I  have  never  seen  America,”  the  young 
man  said,  with  a  trace  of  feeling.  “It 
seems  that  you  bring  something  of  America 
to  me  I  have  never  known.” 

“Nebraska,”  said  Rufe. 

“Something  of  .America  that  I  need  to 
know,”  Bulwur  repeated.  “My  parents 
were  from  America.  They  were  mis- 

Isionaries  to  Persia.  They  were  very  young 
when  they  died — together.  I  remember 
them  praying — that  is  all.  My  own  years 
have  been  in  India — awaiting  my  call  and 
I  preparing.” 

Rufe  spoke  softly  to  himself  after  a 
moment. 

“There  isn’t  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  humor  up 
here  at  the  pass,  but  religion’s  working 
I  triple-shift.  If  I  was  only  an  exhorter  or  a 
singing  evangelist!” 

,  two  hours  after  the  sun  went  down 

^  that  night,  Rufe  sat  at  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  caves  with  six  of  the  Afghan  band 
that  had  been  chosen  for  his  guard.  Fire- 
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light  was  upon  their  faces,  the  lust  of  the 
feast  in  their  eyes.  On  the  central  fire, 
fed  with  great  slabs  of  deodar  bark,  was  a 
huge  pot,  from  which  issued  a  soft  roar  of 
continuous  boiling,  also  an  oily  aroma  from 
the  half  of  a  fat-tailed  sheep  gradually 
settling  and  softening  down  into  a  jelly  of 
stew. 

The  bearded  chief  supped  along  with  his 
women;  the  white-faced  interpreter  was 
apart  with  his  handful  of  dates,  a  fleshless 
supper,  his  firelight  not  for  the  stewing  of 
meat  but  to  lift  into  light  the  print  of  a 
little  book.  Rufe  could  see  that  sad,  seri¬ 
ous  face  in  a  distant  flicker — eyes  turned 
down  to  the  page,  then  lifted,  all  empty  of 
the  world,  in  meditation. 

Rufe  was  critical  and  lonesome.  It  was 
too  much  his  party.  The  six  of  the  band 
jostled  him,  piled  over  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  tethered  sheep.  They  turned  to 
him*  neither  for  comment  nor  acquiescence. 
They  granted  him  as  one  dead  already, 
quite  as  they  would  a  sheep  already  truss^ 
for  to-morrow’s  pot.  They  drowsed  by  the 
reddening  fire,  save  two  who  came  near, 
their  faces  gleaming  as  if  rubbed  with  com¬ 
plexion-cream.  These  were  Rufe’s  imme¬ 
diate  sentries.  They  spread  his  rug  be¬ 
tween  them  and  kept  up  a  sharp  calling 
across  his  body  as  one  after  the  other 
nodded.  Thus  they  tormented  each  other 
to  stay  awake. 

Mirsamee  haunted  him  as  he  sank  asleep. 
She  would  draw  near  to  him  on  that  border 
between  waking  and  the  deeps  of  sleep 
which  no  man  knows.  Sometimes  she 
seemed  bending  over  her  brazier;  some¬ 
times  she  open^  her  arms,  or  served  him 
tea  and  cakes,  or  nestled  or  whispered  or 
laughed  or  combed  her  hair — always  the 
woman  of  a  single  art,  to  have  and  hold  the 
heart  of  one  man;  and  always  in  her  eyes 
Rufe  could  see  the  mystery  that  meant  the 
babe  which  she  prayed  to  be  a  boy.  What 
disgusted  Mr.  Heckling  was  that  the  more 
he  thought  of  Mirsamee  the  more  his  nerve 
dwindled  away — that  sound,  reliable  nerve 
with  a  laugh  to  it  which  he  always  had  said 
was  made  in  Nebraska.  He  slept  in 
snatches  like  an  old  man  who  has  no 
vitality  to  be  fed  by  the  earth  and  whose 
sickness  keeps  pestering  him  back  to 
dull  wakefulness. 

Next  morning,  as  the  sun  warmed  the 
cave-mouths,  Rufe  perceived  that  this  was 
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his  May-day,  and  he  was  more  than  a  flower- 
girl.  Blackbeard  and  his  pale  young  inter¬ 
preter  approached.  Bulwur’s  eyes  were 
steadier  and  sadder  than  ever  as  he  carried 
the  volumes  of  the  bearded  one’s  talk  into 
brief  bits  of  academic  English.  All  Rufe 
knew  in  his  desperation  was  to  sjjeak  and 
act  the  opposite.  In  an  easy,  confidential 
tone  he  inquired  of  Bulwur  what  Black- 
Ijeard’s  immediate  plan  was. 

“He  means  to  inflict  pain  upon  your 
body,”  the  interpreter  said.  “You  are  to 
be  taken  up  to  the  white  rock  and  tried 
with  the  fire.  He  says  his  fears  of  yester¬ 
day  were  groundless — that  you  are  fit  for 
torture.” 

Rufe  was  troubled  with  an  irritating 
cough  at  this  point. 

“This  altitude  alwav’s  gets  me  in  the 
neck,”  he  explained.  “What  were  his 
fears  of  yesterday?” 

.  “Through  the  watches  of  the  night  I  have 
prayed  for  understanding,”  Bulwur  said. 
“Full  light  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  me; 
only  this — that  you  are  not  to  die  to-day.” 

“Bubbub!”  came  from  the  .\fghan,  then 
a  flow  of  words. 

“He  says,  ‘Come,’  ”  said  the  pale  young 
man. 

Rufe  didn’t  rise. 

“I  can’t  go  out  in  the  open  festivities 
this  way.  I  haven’t  shaved  yet.” 

“I  will  explain,”  said  Bulwur. 

First  anger,  then  a  trace  of  yesterday’s 
dread  showed  in  the  eyes  above  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  beard,  then  loud.  sna[^y  talk  and 
sustained. 

“He  says  imperatively  that  you  are  to 
rise  and  come,”  Bulwur  interpreted  sadly. 

Rufe  bent  to  tighten  the  laces  of  his 
boots.  The  Afghan’s  voice  droned  on. 
He  did  not  seem  to  address  any  one — 
merely  to  commune  with  .\llah  or  Fate  in 
voice  of  mournful  protest  with  occasional 
savage  intonations  of  revolt. 

“What’s  he  getting  at?”  Rufe  asked. 

“It  is  not  plain  to  me.  He  keeps  repeat¬ 
ing  that  he  fears  the  worst  has  befallen.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  the  worst  is?” 

“No.  It  has  not  come  to  words.” 

“You  might  get  me  a  line  on  it  as  soon  as 
you  can,”  Rufe  said  whimsically. 

The  pale  young  man  bowed.  His  tacit 
acquiescence  was  curious  to  Rufe. 

“Say,  Bull,”  he  said,  suddenly  rising; 
“are  you  with  me — pro  or  con?” 


“I  am  against  no  man.  I  am  for  you, 
and  also  for  our  dark  brother  here.  He,  too, 
shall  be  restored.” 

“That’s  handsome  of  you;  but  Brothw 
Diz  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  in  this 
torture  business.  It  isn’t  moral.” 

“Peace  and  courage,  my  friend!” 

*  I  'HE  Afghan  led  the  way  up  a  rocky  path 
that  was  still  shadowed.  The  six 
sentries  followed  at  a  little  distance.  Rufe 
slowly  sickened.  There  didn’t  seem  to  be 
anything  to  tie  to  in  this  world,  nothing 
to  grip  a  nerve  to.  He  felt'alone  and  inade¬ 
quate;  but  the  presence  of  Bulwur  had 
this  queer  effect:  it  kept  him  from  getting 
mad,  and  without  getting  mad  he  couldn’t 
start  anything. 

They  climbed  to  the  sun,  where  the  heat 
of  the  day  was  already  strong.  A  huge 
white  flat  rock  showed  like  a  table-top  a 
few  inches  above  the  soil.  Blackbeard  sat 
down  close  beside  it;  his  men  raised  a 
blanket  shelter  over  his  head,  but  not  so  as 
to  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  rock.  All  this 
was  done  in  a  leisurely  manner  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief,  who  glanced  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  sun  while  making  his  ar¬ 
rangements.  An  urn  of  steaming  coffee 
was  placed  beside  him;  a  box  of  pigments 
and  brushes,  opened.  .Members  of  Black¬ 
board’s  band  strolled  up  the  trail  and 
gathered  about  at  a  little  distance,  like 
cattlemen  on  an  off  day. 

Now  the  moment  had  come  when  Rufe 
was  required  for  the  proceedings — the  most 
bewildering  moment  he  had  ever  known  in 
some  ways.  The  six  sentries  closed  in 
upon  him.  The  face  of  Bulwur  haunted 
him.  The  burning  eyes  seemed  to  be 
pouring  a  sort  of  foreign  non-resistance 
upon  his  mind  and  all  its  faculties.  It  is 
true  that  to  resist  would  have  counted  for 
nothing  save  a  hasty  finish,  but  this  would 
have  been  Rule’s  way  aforetime.  In  fact, 
he  would  likely  have  fallen  to  violence  now, 
except  for  the  pale  young  white  man’s  eyes. 

The  fact  stands  out  that  the  moment 
passed;  after  that  there  was  iio  chance  for 
resistance.  His  wrists  and  ankles  were 
noosed,  but  not  bound  together.  Belated 
hell  woke  in  Rule’s  heart  as  they  took  of! 
his  clothing.  Then,  standing  off,  the  six 
yanked  him  by  the  cords  to  the  rock  where 
Blackbeard  sat  under  his  blanket  shelter. 
They  stretched  him,  back  down,  upon  the 
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warm  stone  and  staked  him  out  with  four 
ropes,  his  body  pulled  straight  along  the 
line  of  shadow  marked  by  the  chief’s 
shelter,  but  altogether  in  the  sun.  Bulwur 
came  nearer,  his  eyes  shadowed  by  his 
helmet,  but  marvelously  alive.  Black- 
beard’s  face,  now  bending  close  to  his,  held  a 
picture  of  human  per\'ersion  that  was 
printing  itself  on  some  inner  ^roll  of  Rufe 
Heckling  for  permanent  use. 

From  a  long  horn  case  under  his  red 
robe  Blackbeard  drew,  a  Russian  cigarette 
and  held  it  out  in  his  lips  for  a  servant  to 
hold  a  charcoal.  Then,  with  only  his 
hands  in  the  sunlight,  he  dipped  his  brush  in 
a  shallow  saucer  of  green  pigment  and  water 
and  began  to  make  lines  of  {)aint  on  his 
prisoner’s  chest.  Rufe  shut  the  sun  from 
his  eyes.  The  sweat  had  started  from  his 
taut  body.  The  stone  bit  into  his  back 
and  hips;  the  drying  paint  began  to  draw 
and  itch. 

He  heard  the  laughing  of  the  bandits 
gathering  closer  about,  but  not  close  enough 
to  touch  his  body  with  their  shadows. 
They  were  laughing  at  the  thing  the  chief 
drew.  They  shut  off  the  face  of  Bulwur 
from  time  to  time.  Rufe  didn’t  realize 
how  he  kept  looking  for  Bulwur’s  face. 
Now  there  was  an  interruption — a  mes¬ 
senger  from  the  camp  below.  The  mes¬ 
senger  spoke  to  Bulwur,  who  repeated  for 
the  chief.  Blackbeard  swallowed  in  an 
absorbed  way,  then  growled  a  negative 
which  brought  a  dithering  of  pleased 
laughter  from  his  men.  The  chief  had  not 
turned  his  eyes  from  his  work.  Now  Rufe 
heard  Bulwur  speaking  to  him  alone — 
English  words  sf>oken  mournfully. 

“A  caravan  has  been  sighted,  but  the 
chief  has  refused  to  break  his  holiday. 
0  my  friend,  if  yours  is  the  courage  of 
America,  great  is  the  manhood  of  my 
country  which  I  have  never  seen!  My  ser¬ 
vice  to  you — my  service  to  you!” 

Something  in  the  tone  stayed  the  mad 
strain,  though  surges  of  rage  and  shame 
leaped  into  Rufe’s  brain  like  surf  against  a 
rock.  Hells  were  opened  within  him  that 
do  not  go  with  a  creature  that  walks  erect. 
He  held  his  eyelids  shut  and  tightened  his 
lips  white  against  the  violence  of  their 
trembling.  His  fingers  jerked  loosely,  for 
the  thongs  held  him  rigid  only  to  the 
wrists.  He  tried  everything  to  keep  from 
crying  out.  Suddenly  it  was  like  a  burning 
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needle  at  his  flesh,  a  thin  shaft  of  fire  that 
seemed  to  find  his  heart.  His  whole  body 
winced,  and  there  was  a  low,  rapturous 
gurgle  from  the  chief. 

Rufe  ojjened  his  eyes  to  see  in  the  steady 
black  hand  a  burning-lens  held  above  his 
flesh.  It  had  been  a  needle,  but  intangible 
— a  tiny  needle-shaft  of  violet  fire.  The 
painting  in  green  was  finished;  the  figure, 
or  symbol,  was  now  to  be  marked  in,  with 
focalized  sunlight. 

\  while  after  that,  Rufe’s  senses  rocked. 
The  stone  upon  which  he  lay  seemed  to 
have  become  a  small  boat — Mr.  Heckling 
on  high  seas.  Mirsamee  came  walking 
across  the  water.  It  was  a  boy — yes;  a 
boy  child  that  she  held  up - 

He  was  just  slipping  away  into  a  delicious 
darkness  when  the  fire-needle  bit  deeply 
a  last  time.  There  was  a  fraction  of  an  in¬ 
stant  when  it  was  a  toss-up  whether  he 
would  scream  or  laugh,  and  Rufe  Heck-- 
ling’s  soul  or  something  chose  to  laugh. 

The  chief  leajjed  up  with  a  deep^ipped 
Eastern  oath.  His  protesting  voice  ranged 
higher  and  higher.  Now  Bulwur’s  tones 
reached  the  tortured  one;  then  all 
went  dull  and  easy  for  the  man  on  the 
rock. 

O  UFE  came  up  to  consciousness  through 
battle-lines  of  p)ain.  Memory  woke  in  his 
racked  head.  His  body  had  little  or  no  cover¬ 
ing.  The  last  he  knew  he  had  been  staked 
out  on  a  white  rock,  but  this  was  cool  shadow. 
He  was  in  one  of  the  caves,  lying  upon  a  rug 
stretched  upon  a  smooth  floor  of  stone. 
An  Afghan  sentry  was  sitting  in  the  oval  of 
the  cave-mouth.  He  didn’t  remember  be¬ 
ing  carried  here.  He  must  have  fainted 
from  pain  out  on  the  rock.  Of  course  it 
was  that  Blackbeard  had  laid  off  for  the 
day,  there  being  no  point  in  torturing  one 
who  is  unconscious.  He,  Rufus  Heckling, 
would  doubtless  be  taken  out  for  more 
burning  to-morrow.  Oh,  no;  he  wouldn’t! 
They  would  never  get  a  noose  on  his  limbs 
again,  not  while  he  was  alive.  Bulwur  had 
hypnotized  him,  or  they  wouldn’t  have 
roped  him  once. 

He  was  athirst.  His  whole  flesh  softly 
flamed  from  sunburn,  but  there  was  a  spot 
of  biting  cold  on  his  breast  where  the  burn¬ 
ing-glass  had  wrought.  Waves  of  sickness, 
waves  of  weakness  and,  back  of  all,  thirst 
and  a  slow  steady  seething  of  murderous 
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hatred!  This  last  was  steady,  like  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  Mirsamee  and  his  house  in  Far 
Remesch.  He  had  been  slow  to  anger,  but 
his  anger  now  reached  deep  and  far.  He 
was  less  than  sane.  The  sentry  at  the 
cave-mouth  moved.  Rule’s  rage  fixed  it¬ 
self  for  the  moment  on  that  figure,  then 
spread  out  over  the  others.  It  was  di¬ 
rected  as  much  toward  Bulwur  now  as 
toward  Blackboard  himself.  That  steady, 
mysterious  look  of  Bulwur’s  had  kept  him 
from  resistance.  He  would  have  been  dead 
and  well  out  of  it  all  now  but  for  that.  It 
was  fixed  in  his  mind  that  Blackbeard 
meant  to  go  on  with  his  torture  when  he 
woke. 

He  heard  voices  and  pushed  himself  up 
from  the  rug  with  his  hands.  If  they  were 
coming  for  him.  th.ey  would  find  a  cus¬ 
tomer  right  now.  The  entrance  darkened, 
the  Afghan  chief  and  others  entering. 
'As  usual.  Blackbeard  was  talking  as  he 
came  forward  in  the  dim  light,  Bulwur 
walking  behind  him.  The  great  lean  frame 
of  Rufe  Heckling  lifted  to  its  feet,  swaying. 
His  arms  reached  for  the  rock  walls,  which 
were  not  near.  A  slow,  deadly  smile  settled 
on  his  swollen  lips.  He  was  like  a  beast 
whose  lair  is  violated.  Vaguely  in  English 
the  words  reached  him: 

“Peace,  brother!  The  one  you  call 
Disraeli  is  driving  you  out — peace!” 

Rufe  cackled  softly,  his  eyes  darting 
from  face  to  face  before  him.  Two  of  the 
bandits  were  slipping  behind  him;  the 
others  stepped  aside,  leaving  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  unobstructed,  .\bove  the  din  of 
the  .\fghan’s  stream  of  talk  the  voice  in 
English  reached  him  again. 

“Make  your  way  to  the  opyening — make 
your  way!” 

A  whip-lash  darted  at  him  from  behind. 
Rufe  kept  turning  and  turning  as  he  backed 
out.  His  limbs  caved  from  momentary 
weakness  and  he  went  to  his  knees,  but  was 
up  again.  Blackljeard  and  his  men  stepped 
back  from  the  entrance,  leaving  Rufe  free 
to  emerge.  Close  to  the  opening,  the  idea 
gripped  him  that  he  was  to  be  seized  as  he 
stepped  out.  He  dropped  low,  like  a  ro¬ 
dent,  to  peer  round  the  edge  of  rock. 
The  opening  was  clear.  The  whip-lash 
flicked  him  nastily  on  the  thigh.  Black- 
beard’s  laugh  came  to  him  back  from  the 
dark.  The  red  of  violence  filled  Rule’s 
eyes  as  his  glance  fell  upon  the  green 


markings  on  his  body,  though  he  did  not 
understand  their  purport. 

“You’ll  see  that  color-scheme  at  your 
finish!”  he  called  into  the  cave. 

“Peace,  brother;  go  your  way!  To  the  ■ 
caravan-track — go  your  way!”  • 

Rufe  stood  in  the  vivid  light  six  or  seven 
feet  from  the  cave-mouth.  He  didn’t 
believe  that .  he  was  being  driven  out  of 
camp.  He  thought  he  was  being  somehow 
tricked  to  the  torture-rock  again.  He  saw 
the  trail  which  led  up  to  the  white  rock,  the 
trail  which  led  down  to  the  caravan  high¬ 
way  from  Far  Remesch.  Now  Blackbeard  ^ 
was  in  the  cave-mouth,  bent  forward  to  f 
emerge.  Rufe  hurled  himself  at  the  bowed  j 
figure  with  a  laughing  yell:  I 

“A  snake  strikes  his  own  length!”  I 

Blackbeard  had  jerked  back.  Rufe  I 

picked  himself  up,  with  the  end  of  the  P 
robber’s  robe  in  his  hands.  He  yanked  at  I 
it,  but  only  a  piece  of  red  silk  came.  L 

“I’ll  get  your  beard  later  on,”  he  mut-  I 
tered.  f 

“Go  your  way!  To  think  of  vengeance  I 
binds  you  to  our  brother’s  misfortune!”  | 

“  ‘Brother’  is  good!”  Rufe  jeered,  turning  r 
down  toward  the  caravan  road,  because  it  I 
was  the  only  ojjen  way.  A  shower  of  I 
stones  littered  after  him.  He  heard  Black-  I 
Ijeard’s  voice.  He  was  free,  but  could  not  1 
understand.  The  sunlight  on  his  head 
crushed  the  sense  out  of  him.  He  lifted  . 

the  red  robe  to  cover  his  head  from  the  i 

rays.  His  thirst  burned.  In  leaving  j' 

camp,  he  was  leaving  water.  The  desper-  ' 

ate  meaning  of  the  whole  rock-strewn  valley 
before  his  eyes  was:  “No  water;  no  water!” 

— black  letters  of  despair. 

pJIS  bare  feet  bled;  strange  words  were  ' 
thickly  tongued  in  his  mouth.  For  hours 
the  scorch^  body  in  the  covering  of  a  tom 
red  robe  picked  the  way  crazily  down- trail. 

At  times  Rule’s  hands  grop>ed  to  push  away 
phantoms  that  moved  before  his  eyes;  at 
times  he  fell,  but  the  hot  rocks  would 
not  let  him  rest.  The  shepherd’s  hut 
which ‘filled  his  eyes  at  last  seemed  part 
of  the  illusion.  He  neared  it,  stood  in  its 
shadow,  touched  its  unhewn  logs  before  he 
would  believe.  A  bent  old  native  woman 
appeared  in  the  door. 

Rufe  made  for  her  across  the  threshold, 
patting  his  protruding  tongue  crazily  with 
his  finger.  She  was  too  frightened  or  too 
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crippled  to  move  quickly.  He  caught  her 
arm;  her  shoulder  sagged  under  his  weight. 
She  led  him  to  the  earthen  floor  and  hob¬ 
bled  away.  He  called  after  her  and  wept. 
The  touch  of  her — the  human  touch  of  her 
had  resolved  his  last  strength.  But  she 
came  back  with  a  brimming  gourd.  He 
drank  and  moaned,  and  it  was  dark. 

RUFE  woke  with  dawn  coming  in.  Twelve 
hours  he  had  lain,  his  strength  stealing 
back.  His  first  idea  was  that  Blackbeard  and 
his  men  would  be  after  him;  his  second  was 
that  he  had  to  get  even  some  way,  or  not  to  go 
home  to  Far  RemeSch — a  point  of  honor.  His 
feet  were  a  wreck  but  he  made  them  work. 
He  rose  and  drained  two  small  jars  of  goat’s 
milk  the  woman  had  left  up)on  a  bench. 
Then  he  left  the  cabin  and  started  back  up 
the  trail,  now  touched  with  morning  glow. 
The  old  woman  called  after  him,  but  his 
only  answer  was  a  back-flung  arm.  He 
climbed  upon  a  great  rock  that  overhung 
the  trail  leading  up  to  the  Afghan’s  camp. 
On  top  he  gathered  together  huge  boulders, 
still  cool  from  the  night,  placing  them  near 
the  edge  ready  to  heave  down.  In  his 
work  he  miss^  entirely  the  single  figvure 
that  slipjjed  past  below. 

When  the  daylight  was  full,  Bulwur 
paused  at  the  threshold  of  the  hill  cabin 
and  inquired  of  the  old  woman  if  she  had 
seen  a  white  man  in  a  red  robe. 

“O  stranger,  what  have  I  not  seen?” 
she  asked  in  return.  “A  word  of  filth  in 
green  lettering  upon  his  breast  and  a  bone- 
deep  bum?” 

“That  is  the  man.  Where  is  he  now?” 
“Come — and  I  will  show  you  where  he 
passed  the  nighL  It  was  here  that  he 
lay  like  a  wounded  nilgkai  in  the  thresh 
of  torment.  This  is  blood  from  his  feet. 
These  are  the  jars  of  water  and  milk  he 
emptied.  Is  he  holy — this  terrible  stranger 
who  cried  out  in  pain  through  the  night?” 

“Yes;  holy,  my  little  mother.  His  suffer¬ 
ings  are  the  envy  of  the  gods;  but  which 
way  did  he  go?” 

She  pointed  up  the  trail  toward  the  robber 
:  camp. 

1  “Surely  not,”  said  the  white  man.  “I 

'  have  just  come  from  the  heights,  and  the 

face  of  the  stranger  was  turned  downward 
toward  the  pass  when  last  I  looked.” 

1  “It  is  true  that  he  descended  in  the  late 

sun  of  yesterday  and  fell  weeping  into  these 


withered  arms,  as  unto  a  bride.  It  is  true 
that  he  drank  with  terrible  cries  of  pain,  and 
after  that  his  eyes  knew  me  no  more  for  a 
living  thing.  Also,  in  the  first  light  of 
this  day,  he  returned  the  steep  way  he 
had  come.” 

“I  must  find  him,”  said  Bulwur. 

“But  will  you  not  rest  and  drink?  One 
day  more  have  the  goats  blessed  me  with 
their  yield.” 

“I  will  return  with  him  and  may  peace 
rest  with  thee,  O  thou  who  keep  house  upon 
the  bitter  road.” 

Up  Bulwur  went,  calling.  Soon  above  his 
head  he  heard  words  and  low  laughter. 

“Come  on;  I  am  waiting.  Come  on, 
you  brother!  Are  Blackbeard  and  the  rest 
hiding  behind?” 

“I  came  alone,”  Bulwur  answered.  “I 
came  to  bring  you  service.  I  came  alone  in 
the  night,  for  I  have  seen  as  in  a  vision  that 
my  service  is  to  you — even  to  your  own 
door  in  Far  Kernel.” 

A  face  that  smiled  a  tortured  smile 
looked  down  upon  him. 

“I’ll  have  to  be  hard  on  you.  Bull,  if 
you’re  fooling  me  again.” 

“Your  heart  is  too  brave,  my  friend,  to 
speak  words  of  doubt  for  me,  though  you 
have  indeed  suffered  much.  Give  me  your 
hand.  And  why  do  you  wait  here  in  the 
rising  sun?” 

Rufe  wiped  his  eyes  and  drew  the  red  robe 
closer  over  his  head,  pointing  to  the  scarred 
line  of  the  robbers’  trail  upon  the  rocks  be¬ 
low.  Also,  he  pointed  to  the  loose  boulders 
at  the  edge  of  the  great  rock. 

“I’ll  get  them  when  they  prass  below,”  he 
said  wearily.  “No;  I  can’t  get  you  straight. 
You  fooled  me  up  there — ^when  I  let  them 
stake  me  out.  You  made  me  take  that 
scorching  without  a  fight.” 

“Your  life  would  have  forfeited  to  their 
knives  if  you  had  given  them  fight.  There 
is  goat’s  milk  in  the  cabin  for  you.  Then 
to  the  very  door  of  your  house  in  Far 
Remesch  I  shall  go  with  you.  Come!” 

Rufe’s  mouth  twitched.  He  opened  his 
robe  and  showed  the  green  praint  and  the 
wet  black  bum,  muttering  his  will  to  return 
hate  for  hate  and  hurt  for  hurt. 

“It  is  the  boy  in  you  that  spreaks  of 
vengeance,  but  I  have  seen  the  man,”  Bul¬ 
wur  said  slowly.  “Indeed  I  have  seen  the 
man  in  you  endure  pain  and  laugh  instead 
of  crying  out.  That  courage  is  for  me  to 
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ser\-e.  To  repay  a  hurt  with  a  hurt  is  to 
I-  prq)are  for  hurt  again.  And  do  you  not 
see  that  the  Afghan  is  be.side  himself?” 
It  is  braver  to  leave  vengeance  to  the  gods..” 

I  Rule’s  head  rocked  dizzily, 
r  “Don’t  look  at  me  that  way  again,  Bull. 
It  was  that  that  made  me  take  their  ropes 
yesterday — or  was  it  last  week?” 

“It  is  but  the  look  of  my  allegiance  to 
you  that  you  see.  It  was  yesterday.  I 
followed  you  last  night  under  the  cover  of 
darkness.  Come;  we  must  hasten.  The 
.\fghans  will  have  missed  me  by  this  time. 
Yes;  that  which  you  see  in  my  eyes  is  the 
look  of  a  child  to  a  man.  A  man  I  have 
seen— a  man  from  my  countrj' — a  man  who 
laughs - ” 

[  “But  why  did  they  drive  me  out?” 

'  “It  was  your  laugh  on  the  rock.  It  con- 
\inced  the  one  you  called  Disraeli — against 
the  dearest  hope  of  his  heart.  It  convinced 
him  that  you  were  a  madman  and  must 
not  be  tortured.”  A  hoarse  sound  from 
Rule’s  throat,  distantly  like  a  chuckle. 
“It  is  part  of  his  religion  that  idiots  and  the 
insane  must  be  guarded  gainst  them¬ 
selves,”  Bulwur  added.  “It  was  your 
words  of  levity  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
and  as  we  rode  up  from  the  caravan  that 
disturbed  him  first — a  fear,  even  then,  that 
his  religion  forbade  him  the  joy  of  torturing 
his  enemy.  But  he  stifled  his  fears  until — 
on  the  rock — you  laughed.” 

“.Yren’t  they  following?” 

“I  do  not  know'.  Come!” 

RUFE’S  resistance  slowly  melted.  Heavy 
on  Bulwur’s  arm,  he  was  helped  down  to 
the  cabin  where  he  emptied  another  jar  of 
milk,  and  suffered  his  feet  to  be  washed  and 
bound,  and  his  head  wound  in  a  white  tur-- 
ban  made  from  the  sieve-cloths  of  the 
woman’s  dairy. 

She  asked  not  money  as  the  two  white 
men  departed — though  Bulwrur  emptied 
fourth  part  of  his  pouch  into  her  hands — but 
only  asked  the  blessing  of  the  holy  man 
whose  sufferings  were  the  envy  of  the  gods. 

“Blessing!”  said  Rule.  “I’ll  give  her 
one  from  Nebraska.”  And  he  caught  the 
little  old  creature  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

Then,  as  rapidly’  as  possible,  they  went 
down  the  trail  to  the  caravan  tracks  and 
turned  south  to  Far  Remesch.  The  rest  of 
that  day  they  journeyed  and  the  next — 
Rufe  driving  his  body  through  storms  of 
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fatigue  and  fever  and  pain.  For  the  great 
thing  in  him  had  risen  and  held  his  eyes 
like  a  star  in  the  East;  and  that  was  the 
light  of  his  own  doorway. 

“You’ll  see  her,  little  man!”  he  would 
mutter.  “You’ll  see  her  soon.  Bull!  You’ll 
see  what  all  your  gods  are  worth — when  you 
look  upon  a  woman  on  the  door-step! 
You’ll  forget  your  brother  masons  and  go 
out  and  find  you  one - ” 

“I  will  take  you  there — to — even  to  your 
door-step,”  Bulwrur  always  rejieated. 

On  the  third  day  a  caravan  overtook 
them.  The  rest  was  the  rack  and  the  roll 
of  camel-back  and  the  city  in  the  night. 

“Nearly  there,  Bull — just  a  street  be¬ 
yond.  And  isn’t  it  still,  and  isn’t  it  blue  in 
the  streets?  And  this  is  the  smell  of  a 
town - ” 

Then  Bulwur  heard  a  woman’s  cry. 

“I  cannot  enter,”  he  repeated  quietly. 
“My  work  is  done.  I  am  not  overstrong. 
Your  heaven  is  here,  my  brother.  Mine  is 
far — far  in  the  hills!” 

“My  God,  he  means  it!”  Rufe  breathed. 

“Yes;  and  I  take  with  me  that  which  I 
had  not  before.  I  take  the  story  of  America 
to  the  Brothers — if  from  such  as  I,  they 
will  listen.  I  take  a  glimpse  of  the  religion 
of  laughter — the  spirit  of  laughter  against 
any  pain.  Ah,  America,  which  I  have 
never  seen,  you  have  come  to  live  with  me 
in  the  spirit  of  my  friend!” 

“The  little  old  States  would  never  know 
herself  by  your  picture.  Bull,  but  she’s  sure 
got  the  viscera,  as  you  say.  Just  one  cup 
of  little  Merce’s  tea.” 

“.■\nd  I  take  with  me  to  the  Brothers,” 
the  young  mystic  went  on,  “a  light  on  the 
mystery  of  a  woman  who  waits  for  a  man  — 
not  for  me,  but  for  my  friend.  I  shall  not 
forget.  May  the  third  who  comes  be  the 
light  of  both  your  eyes!” 

Mirsamee  laughed  and  cried. 

They  watched  him  go  against  the  lights 
of  the  city.  They  turned  to  each  other 
at  the  door-step. 

“But  the  temple  for  the  amir?”  she 
breathed,  shuddering. 

“Lord!  I  didn’t  get  there — only  to  the 
p)ass.  No,  Merce;  I’m  not  going  back — 
until  the  amir  sends  his  army  for  a  convoy.” 

Mirsamee  closed  the  door. 

“Your  body  trembles.  Ah,  come!”  she 
said.  “Come — the  door  is  shut — to  me 
and  rest!” 
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WHAT'a  tool-chest  is  to  a  boy  and 
her  first  real  doll  to  a  girl,  what 
Montmartre  is  to  the  artist  and 
the  Arabian  desert  to  the  arche¬ 
ologist,  that  her  new  house  is  to  the  bride. 

Into  its  designing  and  furnishing  she 
builds  her  dreams.  .\11  that  she  was  born 
for  focuses  here.  Toward  this  moment 
she  has  come  straight  out  of  the  infinite. 
Not  marriage  itself  is  so  important  to  her. 
Her  husband,  the  honeymoon  over,  settles 
relievedly  to  the  real  business  of  living.  But 
she,  she  is  scene-painting  for  the  play  she 
will  presently  stage.  On  her  choice  of  cur¬ 
tain-material  depends  the  rightness  of  her 
future  accomplishment.  She  is  building 
her  nest. 

Wesley  Ames  was  eight  years  old  })efore 
his  mother  surrendered  finally  her  dream  of 
home-making. 

She  had  married  Calvin  .\mes  against  her 
judgment,  without  due  preparation.  His 
urgency  had  somehow  prevailed  over  her 
more  orderly  scheme  of  things. 

“But  where  could  we  live?”  had  been  her 
last  feeble  barrier,  burned  down  in  the  fire  of 
his  need  for  possession. 

“Oh,  anywhere.  There’s  the  old  home¬ 
stead,”  he  half-laughingly  suggested,  mean¬ 
ing  a  log  cabin  long  since  abandoned  by  the 
house  of  Ames.  “We’d  camp  out  in  it  while 
we  built  our  own  place.  You’d  get  things 
just  as  you  wanted  if  you  were  on  hand 
every  moment  to  boss  the  job.  Marry  me 
now,  honey.  Don’t  make  me  wait.” 

And  they  had  gone  to  housekeeping  in  the 
old  log  cabin — a  quaint  thing  to  do  pro¬ 


nounced  their  friends,  admiring  their  spirit, 
half  envying  them  their  daring.  Laura  had 
felt  almost  a  heroine,  a  little  scornful  of  the 
conventional-minded,  who  waited  for  their 
bungalows  to  be  built — bungalows  that 
were  all  of  a  ^ttern,  two  bedrooms  and 
bath  on  a  tiny  hallway  separated  from  the 
main  suite  of  living-room,  dining-room  and 
kitchen.  She  inspected  these  establish¬ 
ments,  exclaimed  at  the  originality  that 
raised  or  lowered  the  kitchen  sink  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  housewife’s  inches,  or  built 
in  a  cubby-hole  for  the  ironing-board.  Then 
she  returned  to  her  own  vine-covered  cabin, 
swung  back  its  rickety  gate,  followed  its 
grass-grown  brick  walk  to  the  great  flat 
stone  that  served  as  door-step,  and  knew 
herself  for  a  pioneer. 

.\  year  passed,  and  another.  And  Calvin 
Ames  was  content  in  his  cabin.  The  living- 
room  was  large  and  comfortable,  not  clut¬ 
tered  with  furniture,  as  were  those  of  his 
friends.  The  great  fireplace  took  logs  no 
other  in  town  could  hold.  Rag  rugs  cov¬ 
ered  the  old  pine  floor.  The  shaded  lamp, 
glowing  in  the  center  of  the  supper-table, 
welcomed  him  and  soothed  him.  Sometimes 
wages  were  low  and  it  would  have  been 
foolish  to  deplete  their  slender  margin  of 
savings  at  such  a  time.  Then  again  they 
were  high,  and  he  couldn’t  afford  to  forfeit 
his  chance  to  get  ahead  by  starting  to 
build.  Wesley  was  born,  and  that  was  an 
added  expense.  Besides,  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  cabin? 

And  year  by  year  Laura  .Ames  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  her  associates.  She  w’as  no 
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longer  a  heroic  figure.  She  was  a  subject  for 
I  smiles,  concealed  or  not  according  to  the 
I  kind-heartedness  of  the  listeners,  when  she 
i  let  slip  her  accustomed  phrases  about  the 
:  house  they  were  going  to  build.  The  end 
of  this  period  of  his  life — the  end  of  his 
'  babyhood,  in  fact — came  when  Wesley  was 
■  ei^t.  He  never  forgot  it. 

E  It  was  not  the  only  time  he  had  heard  his 
mother  and  father  quarreling  about  the 
house.  But  he  gradually  came  to  realise 
I  that  it  was  this  particular  quarrel  that 
changed  his  mother.  Before,  there  had  been 
flashes  of  gaiety,  of  beauty,  of  irresponsible 

I  laughter.  After,  she  had  become  as  drab 
as  was  her  weather-beaten  cabin.  She  came 
to  dress  merely  that  she  might  be  covered, 

I  not  adorned.  Her  heavy  hair  was  twisted 
j  tight,  to  be  out  of  her  way,  not  softly  to  re- 
its  loveliness.  Escaping  wisps  were 
impatiently  brushed  and  pinned  back. 
Something  in  his  mother  had  surely  died 
(  upon  the  cKcasion  of  that  p>articular  quarrel. 

;  Yet  it  had  begun  as  had  so  many  before  it. 
“You  mean,”  Laura  Ames  had  said 
finally,  “that  you  aren’t  planning  to  build-^ 
ever?” 

i  “Oh — ever — ”  His  father  had  shrugged. 

!  “But  you’ve  stopped  planning  on  it,”  she 
had  persisted. 

“For  God’s  sake,  Laura” — Calvin  Ames 
had  grown  angry' — “quit  nagging!  How 
can  I  plan  on  it?  With  this  paving  assess¬ 
ment  to  meet?” 

■  “You  were  going  to  build  the  summer  we 
were  married.”  She  offered  this  as  a  state- 
[  ment,  not  an  argument. 

“You  know  why  I  didn’t.  Wages  were 
high  then.  I  couldn’t  afford  to  let  good 
jobs  go  by  while  I  puttered  about  on  a  place 
for  us.  We  were  comfortable  enough.” 

“Oh,  comfortable!”  But  she  let  that  go. 

“And  when  wages  were  low - ” 

“There  you  go  again!  With  the  boy  to 
buy  fussy  do-clads  for,  and  money  scarce, 
you’d  have  had  me  spend  instead  of  earn.” 
“I  didn’t  mind  so  much,”  she  conceded, 
1  “when  it  was  Wesley’s  coming  that  put  it 
off.” 

“Yes;  and  you  had  to  name  him  ‘Wes¬ 
ley!’”  The  man  had  reopened  another  old 
wound. 

“I  didn’t  want  him  to  be  another  Calvin 
[  —hard,  like  you,”  she  threw  back  at  him. 

“Well,  there’s  never  been  money'  enough 
I  on  hand  to  waste  on  a  house,  and  I  don’t 
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know  that  there  ever  will  be.”  .And  that 
ended  the  discussion. 

At  first,  when  Wesley  realized  that  his 
mother  no  longer  reojxned  the  subject, 
he  was  relieved.  Like  his  father,  he  thought 
the  old  house  good  enough.  But  slowly  he 
came  to  know  that,  with  the  closing  of  the 
subject,  something  else  in  his  mother  had 
clo^ — something  that  he  knew  must 
somehow  be  reopened  if  the  old,  comfort¬ 
able,  homelike  feeling  was  to  come  again. 
Hence  his  boyish  resolve — when  he  grew 
up,  he  would  build  his  mother  her  house. 

And  in  its  wake  followed  renunciation. 
His  had  been  a  lonely  youth,  for  the  family- 
isolation  extended  to  him.  “The  Ames  boy'” 
was  never  one  of  “the  crowd.”  One  girl, 
Lee  Carstens,  cast  inquisitive  eyes  upon  him 
and  offered  him  fellowship  which  his  shyness 
did  not  know  how  to  accept. 

Perhaps  his  most  difficult  moment  came 
when  Professor  Barber  secured  for  him,  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge,  the  fellowship  that  would 
have  made  college  possible. 

“You  refuse?  You  mean  to  tell  me — ” 
The  professor  had  quite  choked  with  rage. 

“I’d  like  it,”  Wesley  had  managed  to 
stammer,  “but  I  haven’t  time.  I’ve  got  to 
learn  to  be  a  carpenter.  And  I’ve  got  to 
begin  to  make  money.”  He  hoped  the  pro¬ 
fessor  would  understand. 

He  hadn’t,  of  course. 

“Young  fool!”  the  man  had  fumed, 
really'  disappointed,  for  Wesley’s  work  was 
of  unusual  quality.  “Mad  for  money! 
What  can  it  buy  you?  Tell  me  that.  So 
you  can’t  sp)are  four  years  out  of  a  lifetime 
to  make  your  everlasting  soul  fit  to  live 
with?  And,  for  heaven’s  sake,  why  car¬ 
pentry?” 

“I’U  need  it,”  wa.s  all  Wesley  could  find  to 
say. 

And  the  man  had  swung  on  his  heel  and 
left  the  boy  to  spoil  his  life  in  his  own  way'. 
And  Wesley'  had  come  to  see  that  it  might 
have  been  wiser  to  accept  the  fellowship. 
He  had  not  known  then  how  much  there 
was  to  learn  before  he  could  accomplish 
that  to  which  he  had  set  his  hand.  .All  his 
evenings  given  to  correspondence  courses 
hardly  sufficed.  So  to  the  diflficulty'  of  that 
p)articular  renunciation  was  added  the 
poignant  realization  that  it  had  been  need¬ 
less.  He  had  hindered,  not  hastened,  the 
accomplishment  of  his  desire. 
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But  tinally  his  hour  came,  brought  about 
i.i  the  end  by  sheer  luck.  On  a  lonely  Sun- 
day-afternoon  ramble,  he  had  crossed  a 
ravine  just  south  of  town,  scrambling 
through  underbrush  that  tore  at  his  clothes, 
balancing  precariously  on  fallen  tree-trunks 
in  lieu  of  bridges.  Turn  Water  Hill,  the 
Indians  had  named  this  spot,  and  when 
Wesley  reached  its  top,  he  knew  where  he 
wanted  to  build  his  new  home — an  elevated, 
level  stretch  of  timbered  land,  a  low  range  of 
hills  for  background.  Turn  Water  Creek 
winding  its  shining  way  at  its  foot. 

The  next  day  he  broached  his'  project  to 
Nat  Carstens,  his  employer,  a  man  with 
a  finger  in  most  of  the  town’s  industries, 
but  liking  best  his  contracting  and  real- 
c.stat e-promotion  schemes.  With  him,  Wes¬ 
ley  had  become  not  only  a  first-class  car¬ 
penter,  with  a  smattering  of  practical 
architectural  experience  to  add  to  his  corre¬ 
spondence-school  information;  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  Nat  Carsten’s  habit  of  dreaming 
with  Windy  Meadows  as  the  subject  of  the 
dream.  He  saw  the  town  that  was  to  be, 
and  he  wanted  a  place  in  its  making. 

“Bridge  the  ravine,  and  it  is  accessible,” 
said  Wesley.  "It’s  level,  with  natural 
drainage.  .\nd  there’s  a  view.”  Only  that 
by  way  of  plea.  Yet  Nat  Carstens  looked 
at  him  for  a  moment  from  under  bushy 
eyebrows,  with  a  gleam  in  his  clear  blue 
eyes. 

“I’ll  look  into  it,”  he  grunted.  And  Wes¬ 
ley  turned  away,  satisfied. 

So  was  the  promotion  of  Turn  Water  Hill 
as  a  residence  section  for  Windy  Meadows 
inaugurated.  It  took  time  and  manipula¬ 
tion  to  get  the  bridge.  After  that,  it  was 
simple.  .\nd  for  his  part  in  the  scheme, 
\v  esley  .\mes  was  given  his  lot  of  the  three 
pines.  It  was  not  the  choice  lot  of  the  tract, 
but  it  was  on  that  spot  that  the  idea  had 
come  to  him.  It  was  there  that  he  wanted 
to  build  his  house. 

And  soon  he  was  sp>ending  his  Saturday 
afternoons,  his  Sundays,  though  W’indy 
Meadows  did  not  approve  of  Sabbath  dese¬ 
cration,  and  the  long  summer  evenings,  dig¬ 
ging  his  cellar,  planning  his  house. 

He  was  thus  occupied  late  one  Saturday 
when  a  small  gray  roadster  poked  its  inquisi¬ 
tive  nose  well  within  the  circle  of  his  pine 
trees.  Streets  as  yet  were  no  more  than 
surveyors’  lines.  Out  from  under  the  steer¬ 


ing-wheel  scrambled  Lee  Carstens  and  came 
to  sit  on  the  grassy  edge  of  his  excavaticm, 

“Hello,  Wesley!”  said  she  whom  he  knew 
not  at  all,  had  not  exchanged  more  than 
passing  greetings  with  since  the  old  high- 
school  days. 

The  young  man  stopped  his  work  and 
stood  silently,  awkwardly  before  her.  His 
black  eyes  tried  to  meet  her  shining  green- 
flecked  ones  and  could  not.  He  didn’t  know 
what  to  say,  and  so,  as  usual,  he  said  noth¬ 
ing  at  all. 

“Father  says,”  began  Lee  straightway, 
“that  you’re  his  one  best  bet.  I  didn’t  know 
you’d  been  studying  and  studying  all  this 
time.  Why  didn’t  I  know?  Wesley,  it  does 
seem  to  me  you’ve  been  secretive.”  Small, 
round,  dimpled,  in  bright  green-silk  sweater 
and  cap,  Lee’s  eyes  dared  him  to  find  her 
pretty.  Granted  by  nature  the  easy  spoils 
of  the  flesh,  she  longed,  with  the  perversity 
that  makes  of  man  a  human  and  progressing 
animal,  for  the  fruits  of  the  spirit.  Bom  for 
jjersuasion,  she  wanted  to  rule  by  reason. 

“Father  says,”  continued  the  girl,  as  one 
who  chants  a  hero’s  battle-saga,  “you’re 
going  to  be  the  best  contractor  and  promoter 
in  Windy  Meadows,  and  he’s  glad  you’re 
working  for  him  and  not  against  him.  He 
says — ”  The  shadow  gleam  of  a  smile  crept 
into  Wesley’s  eyes.  “Well,  perhaps  I  am 
exaggerating,”  Lee  admitted,  in  response 
to  that  look.  “But  he  did  say  that  he  was 
a  fool  not  to  have  thought  of  the  Turn 
Water  Hill  scheme  himself.  And  I  think  it’s 
time  you  stopped  being  a  hermit  and  played 
with  the  rest  of  us  a  little.  Is  it  fun  to  dig? 
Let  me.” 

.\nd,  smearing  herself  from  head  to  heels 
with  clay,  she  slid  down  into  the  pit  he  was 
digging.  Before  he  could  hinder,  she  seized 
the  shovel  from  his  lax  grasp  and  buried  its 
blade  in  the  soft  earth. 

“No,”  said  he  then;  “it’s  too  heavy.” 

And  when  she  still  tugged  and  pried,  he 
grasped  the  wooden  handle  well  down  on  the 
haft. 

And  if  he  did  not  understand  the  look 
that  flashed  in  the  gray  eyes,  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising.  How  could  he  have  known  that 
he  was  the  one  man  of  Lee  Carstens’  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  would  not  have  taken  this 
opportunity  to  lay  his  hand  ov’er  hers  upon 
that  shovel-handle? 

“It  is  heavy  work,”  she  conceded,  yielding 
him  not  only  the  disputed  tool  but  a  rare 
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(jjepening  of  the  despised  dimples.  “You’ll 
never  finish  it  alone.” 

“I’ll  have  to,”  he  explained.  “Every 
workman  in  town  is  tied  up.”  And  he  nod¬ 
ded  toward  the  scaffoldings  showing  here 
and  there  against  the  sky-line.  Nat  Car- 
stens  was  pushing  the  project. 

Lee  Carstens’  mouth  set  so  firmly  as  al¬ 
most  to  straighten  out  its  upturned  corners. 

It  was  another  of  her  peculiarities  that 
Wesley,  not  knowing,  had  brushed  against. 
No  one  ever  told  a  thing  could  not  be 
done  unless  he  meant  her  to  take  the  state¬ 
ment  as  a  dare. 

“How  am  I  going  to  get  out?”  she  de¬ 
manded,  gray  eyes  innocently  upturned. 

The  next  second  she  was  lying  across  his 
arms,  held  shoulder-high.  Then  she  was 
rolled  gently  off  upon  the  grass.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  lay  there,  staring  at  him.  Then  she 
chuckled.  There  had  been  no  hint  of  linger¬ 
ing  in  the  prcKeedings. 

“I’ll  drive  you  home,  if  you’re  ready  to 
go,”  die  offered. 

And  Windy  Meadows,  watching  them, 
go,  shook  indulgent  heads. 

“Whom  will  Lee  Carstens  pick  up  next?” 
they  asked  of  one  another. 

TT  HAD  never  been  Lee’s  way  to  be  dis- 
covered  in  her  tactics.  Therefore  the 
young  men  of  the  town  believed  that  their 
own  native  generosity  prompted  them  to 
take  pick  and  shovel  and  spend  the  next 
evening  with  W'esley  on  his  new  lot.  And 
the  young  women,  plus  various  articles  of 
food  and  drink,  suppiosed  they  were  merely 
rewarding  the  toilers  when  they  gathered 
round  a  bonfire  after  darkness  had  discour¬ 
aged  further  action. 

But  W^Iey,  sitting  beside  Lee  on  a  felled 
tree-trunk,  drinking  steaming  coffee  from 
a  tin  cup,  taxed  her  with  both  acts  of  tres¬ 
passing.  Nor  did  he  sound  particularly 
grateful.  He  disliked  obligation,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  dignified  seclusion. 

“Don’t  be  a  nut!”  gaspied  Lee.  She  had 
1  put  too  much  mustard  in  her  hot-dog  sand¬ 
wich.  “You  said  you  couldn’t  get  help. 
Domg  it  alone,  you’d  not  finish  this  sum- 
I  tnw.  Anyway,  they’re  not  heroes.  They 
think  they  like  it.  Get  all  the  work  out  of 
them  you  can  before  they  find  out  it  isn’t  a 
lark  but  real  labor.  They’re  siure  to  quit  if 
they  suspect  they’re  useful.  Here — eat  it.” 
And  she  poked  a  cdiarred  marshmallow  at 
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him  with  her  pointed  stick.  “Yes;  you 
must.  I  want  to  do  this  fat  one.” 

Consequently  Wesley  Ames  found  him¬ 
self  playing  host  to  Windy  Meadows’ 
“smart  set.”  The  girls,  trained  by  Lee, 
learned  longshoreman  chanteys,  insisting 
that  the  young  men  dig  in  time  to  their  sing¬ 
ing,  thereby  setting  a  pace  no  labor  organ¬ 
ization  would  have  permitted. 

They  grew  accustomed  to  his  silences,  and 
by  their  teasing  admitted  Wesley  to  their 
fellowship.  He  came  to  feel  himself  a  le¬ 
gitimized  spectator.  Once,  June  Mayberry 
crept  to  a  seat  beside  him,  keeping  close 
witliin  the  protective  silence  of  his  presence. 
He  knew  something  was  amiss,  suspected  it 
had  to  do  with  Hal  Tain  tor,  and  he  under¬ 
stood  from  the  quick  pressure  she  gave  his 
fingers  when  leaving  that  she  had  found 
comfort  in  his  unspoken  sympathy. 

By  the  time  these  young  people  tired  of 
digging  as  a  sport  and  sought  recreation 
elsewhere,  his  cellar  was  finished. 

But  Lee  Carstens  did  not  desert  the  field. 
She  arrived  one  afternoon,  a  bundle  under 
her  arm,  which  turned  out  to  be  overalls, 
into  which  she  swiftly  inserted  herself.  She 
looked  up  at  him  astride  a  bit  of  scaffolding 
and  demanded,  her  cheeks  very  pink  and  her 
eyes  less  bright, 

“How  do  I  get  up  there?” 

“You  don’t,”  Wesley  answered  promptly. 
But  finding  that  she  had  come  with  the 
serious  intent  to  hammer  nails  into  wood, 
he  assigned  her  a  safe-and-sane  spot  for  the 
exercise. 

“It’s  fun,”  she  offered  as  her  only  ex¬ 
planation  when  Wesley’s  dark  eyes  ques¬ 
tioned  her.  And  she  appeared  promptly  the 
next  day. 

Of  course.  Windy  Meadows  talked.  It 
invented  a  secret  love-affair  of  long  standing 
between  Lee  and  Wesley.  Her  father,  it  was 
said,  had  opposed  the  match.  Now  that  he 
saw  the  stuff  the  young  man  was  made  of, 
he  had  withdrawn  his  objections.  The 
young  people  were  building  their  future 
habitation.  It  was  good  to  see  them  show 
such  foresight.  Wesley  assuredly  was  more 
of  a  man  than  his  father.  Lee  showed  the 
Carstens  shrewdness  in  selecting  him  rather 
than  one  of  the  town’s  gilded  youths. 
Windy  Meadows  understood,  smiled  and 
shrugged. 

And  the  girl,  informed  of  their  suspicions, 
also  smiled  and  shrugged. 
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“Of  course,”  she  admitted,  “some  one 
will  have  to  live  in  Wesley’s  house.  Unless,” 
she  added,  as  an  afterthought,  “he  is  build¬ 
ing  for  an  investment.  He  might  rent  it, 
you  know.” 

Meanwhile,  the  new  house  grew.  Lee’s 
nails  came  more  and  more  frequently  to 
lodge  where  nails  would  do  the  most  good. 
And  her  comradely  banter  had  quite  dis¬ 
pelled  the  cloud  of  reticent  shyness  that 
for  so  long  had  enveloped  W’esley  Ames. 
He  could  talk  to  her  without  blushing  about 
anything  that  concerned  the  house — not 
about  anything  else,  of  course. 

“But  I  don’t  know  why  you  do  it,” 
Wesley  said  helplessly,  distressedly,  while 
Lee  danced  about  on  one  foot,  the  other 
being  temporarily  disabled  by  a  dropped 
hammer. 

Lee’s  hair  was  tousled,  her  nose  smudged. 
But  the  dimples  remained  permanently  on 
view  these  days,  and  she  hooked  her  thumbs 
in  the  shoulder-straps  of  her  overalls  before 
answering. 

“You’re  such  a  nut,  Wes!”  was  all  she 
found  to  say.  “It’s  fun.  Besides,  you’d 
probably  forget  the  linen-closet  and  the 
clothes-chute  if  I  left  you  to  yourself.  I 
never  could  see  why  men  were  allowed  to 
build  houses.  It’s  one  of  the  things,  like 
babies,  that  they  can’t  possibly  know.” 

And  deep  back  in  Wesley’s  black  eyes 
burned  the  light  that  kindles  when  a  girl 
smiles. 

WITH  the  starting  of  work  on  the  new 
house,  the  weight  of  misfortune,  of 
gloom,  of  disappointments  that  had  been 
Wesley’s  heritage  seemed  lifted.  With  Lee, 
youth  and  companionship  had  come  into 
his  life. 

If  workmen  whom  he  might  employ 
were  unexpectedly  idle  of  an  afternoon,  it 
seemed  but  a  p)art  of  his  new  good  fortune. 
Work  on  various  houses  was  always  being 
held  up  for  some  plausible  rea.son.  He  grew 
to  watch  more  and  more  eagerly  for  Lee’s 
gray  roadster  to  p>oke  its  nose  up  Turn 
Water  Hill  to  his  lot  of  the  three  pines. 

“You’ve  no  idea  wHat  a  worthy  example 
you  are  in  Windy  Meadows,  Wes,”  said  the 
girl  one  warm  Saturday  afternoon.  She 
was  pjoised  neatly  up)on  a  ladder,  and  was 
nailing  shingles  with  skill  and  despatch. 

And  Wesley  looked  at  her  and  smiled. 
That  she  found  it  response  enough  was 


proved  by  the  deepening  of  the  dimples 
and  the  extra  rat-tat  of  her  hammer. 

“All  the  town  fathers  are  rushmg  to  dad— 
did  he  tell  you? — offering  to  furnish  the 
wherewithal  to  set  their  sons  a-building. 
Our  whole  bunch  is  breaking  up  into  twos 
and  each  two  is  talking  nothing  but  house. 
Matrimony’s  having  quite  a  bwst.  Only, 
you’ve  reversed  the  order.  Now  it’s  build 
first,  then  catch  your  bride.” 

“I’m  glad,”  said  Wesley  Ames. 

Lee’s  rat-tat  took  on  an  added  fervor. 

“Why?”  asked  she. 

“That  they  are  building  first,”  explained 
Wesley.  Then  he  flushed  a  deep  scarlet. 
The  remark  sounded  like  a  criticism  of  his 
father. 

“Oh!”  Lee  stopp>ed  pounding  while  she 
considered.  “Do  you  think  it’s  safe?” 

“Safe?”  Wesley  could  never  follow  her. 
It  did  not  greatly  distress  him.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  have  her  here,  perched 
on  the  step>-ladder,  chattering  to  him. 

“To  wait  to  catch  your  bride  till— after¬ 
ward?  What  if  you  found  yourself  with 
just  a  house  on  your  hands?”  .\nd  she 
lcK)ked  at  him  as  Lee  Carstens  seldom  looked 
at  anybody.  She  didn’t  have  to. 

But  Wesley  was  mixing  p>aint  and  did  not 
see. 

“You’re  sure  you  want  it  gray?”  he 
stopped  to  ask  anxiously.  “I’d  an  idea  it 
ought  to  be  white.” 

And  Lee  descended  precipitately  from  her 
step>-ladder  to  argue  the  question.  She 
could  talk  better,  she  explained,  with  her 
feet  on  solid  ground. 

“It’s  going  to  be  the  very  prettiest  house 
in  town,”  she  sighed  contentedly.  “I  al¬ 
ways  did  adore  Dutch  Colonial.  Gray,  with 
a  trellis  of  Cecil  Bruner  roses  before  the 
door;  a  brick  terrace — oh,  Wes,  I  do  think 
you’ve  splendid  taste!”  said  she  who  had 
dictated  the  placing  of  every  stick  and  stone. 

And  finally  the  house  was  completed. 
The  floors  were  waxed,  the  windows  cur¬ 
tained.  Even  the  trellis  over  the  door  was 
ready  for  next  spring’s  roses.  If  Wesley 
had  dawdled  over  these  final  jobs,  Lee  had 
not  tried  to  hurry  him. 

“There’s  not  one  more  thing  to  do  to  it 
but  furnish  it,”  she  pronounced  finally. 
She  was  sitting  on  an  impromptu  seat 
Wesley  had  fixed  for  her  beneath  the  three 
pines.  “That  is,  unless  you  intend  to  rent 
it  unfurnished — ”  Then  she  waited. 
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I  ‘‘No;  I’m  not  going  to  rent  it,”  said  Wesley. 

I  “Ohl”  The  girl  sat  very  still,  silently, 
gnvely  looking  at  him. 

[  “Well,”  she  added  finally,  “I  must  be 
i  going.” 

N<mchalantly  she  stepped  out  of  her  over- 
alk  and  into  her  skirt.  If  her  daily  negli¬ 
gence  in  the  matter  of  seeking  privacy  for 
this  exchange  rather  took  Wesley’s  breath, 
be  immediately  admitted  to  himself  that 
the  bloomered  figure  temporarily  revealed 
was  adequately  if  unconventionally  clothed. 

,  “Good-by!”  she  fiung  at  him  over  her 
shoulder  and  jumped  into  the  gray  roadster. 
For  the  first  time  since  Lee  Carstens  had 
declared  herself  in  on  W’esley’s  house¬ 
building,  she  left  him  to  walk  home. 

The  new  house  was  finished,  and  Lee  had 
said  good-by  to  him.  The  task  he'had 
had  set  for  himself  at  the  age  of  eight  was 
accomplished.  How  could  he  have  guessed 
that  there  would  be  no  joy  in  that  fulfil¬ 
ment?  His  mother  could  move  in  whenever 
she  liked.  He  hoped  she  would  be  content 
now.  But,  for  himself,  of  course  the  fun 
was  over.  After  all,  he  had  not  exp>ected 
any  fun  in  the  building.  That  had  been 
a  free  gift,  unsolicited  and  undeserved,  at 
the  hands  of  Lee  Carstens.  Why  should  he 
complain  that  it  wras  over?  Better  be 
humbly  grateful  that  he  had  had  it. 

For  a  last  time,  perhaps,  he  opened  the 
rickety  gate,  walked  up  the  grass-grown 
path,  stopped  for  a  moment  on  the  old 
entrance-stone  and  threw  open  the  door. 

“Your  house  is  finished,  mother,”  he  said 
as  he  entered.  “WTien  do  you  want  to 
move?” 

Laura  .Ames  slid  quietly  into  the  straight- 
backed  chair  that  she  was  pushing  toward 
the  supper-table.  And,  silent  as  the  boy 
himself,  she  stared  at  her  son. 

“Even  the  shades  are  up,”  he  added  at 
last,  to  break  that  uncomfortable  stillness. 
“You  can  move  to-morrow  if  you  like.” 

And  then  Calvin  .Ames  entered,  and  his 
1  wife  looked  at  him  almost  in  appeal. 

“Supper  ready?”  he  demanded  gruffly. 
Then  he  added,  glancing  from  beneath  black 
brows  first  at  one  then  at  the  other,  ‘‘Well, 
what’s  up?” 

“He  says  the  house  is  finished,”  she  al- 
paost  whispered.  “He  says  we’re  to  move 
in  whenever  we  like.” 

Wesley,  almost  with  relief,  met  his 
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father’s  fierce  gaze.  It  was  easier  to  explain 
to  a  man. 

“You  know  I  always  meant,”  he  said,  as 
if  they  had  often  talked  the  matter  over 
together,  “to  build  her  a  new  house.  Now 
it’s  finished.  That’s  all.  I  told  her.” 

A  slow,  mottled  flush  crept  up  the  man’s 
neck  and  face. 

“It  seems,”  he  said  dryly  to  his  wife, 
“you’ve  got  your  new  house  at  last.  You 
aren’t  finding  fault  with  that,  I  hope. 
When  are  we  going  to  have  supper?” 

“My  new  house!”  Laura  Atnes  repeated 
the  phrase,  the  tips  of  her  fingers  against 
her  trembling  lip>s.  “My  new  house!” 

“And  supf)er,”  the  man  added. 

She  rose  at  that  and  went  toward  the 
kitchen. 

It  was  a  silent  meal — Laura  Ames  sitting 
erect  in  her  chair,  eating  not  at  all.  returning 
to- fulfil  the  wants  of  her  two  men  folk  as 
from  a  great  distance. 

“We’ll  need  furniture,”  she  said  at  last. 
There  was  a  hint  of  color  in  her  cheeks, 
a  lifting  of  sagging  face-muscles.  W’esley 
found  himself  tr\’ing  to  remember  if  his 
mother  had  not  once  had  the  suggestion  of 
a  dimple  in  her  right  cheek. 

“I  haven’t  any  more  money,”  Wesley 
informed  his  father. 

“I  can  manage  the  furniture,”  said  Calvin 
Ames. 

And  Laura  Ames  seemed  not  to  have 
heard  that  interchange  by  which  her  mas¬ 
culine  providers  adjusted  between  them¬ 
selves  the  financing  of  her  needs. 

“And  I’ll  need  some  new  clothes,”  she 
added. 

After  the  meal  was  over  and  the  woman 
had  returned  to  the  kitchen,  Calvin  .Ames 
turned  enigmatic  black  eyes  upon  his  son. 

“The  whole  town’s  been  saNTng,”  he  in¬ 
formed  him,  “that  you  were  building  that 
house  for  yourself  and  Lee  Carstens.” 

“It’s  mother’s  house,”  the  boy  managed 
to  reply. 

But  the  words  set  his  ears  ringing,  echo¬ 
ing  and  reechoing  through  the  chambers 
of  his  mind  until  his  head  seemed  bursting 
with  their  reverberation.  The  town  thought 
he  was  building  a  house  for  Lee!  Then 
Windy  Meadows  Ijelieved  Lee  Carstens 
would  marry  him.  To  have  her  with  him 
always — not  for  an  occasional  afternoon  or 
for  the  few  hours  of  a  summer  evening — he 
knew  now  what  other  men  lived  for.  He 
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himself  had  lived  fifteen  of  his  twenty- 
three  years  to  build  a  house  for  his  mother. 
But  suppose  that  house  had  been  for  Lee; 
suppose  she  had  consented  to  let  him  come 
and  live  in  it  with  her,  not  for  a  day  but  for 
all  the  rest  of  his  life.  She  wouldn’t,  of 
course.  Windy  Meadows  was  blind  and 
deaf,  and  stupid  if  not  dumb.  But  supjwse 
— and  suppose — and  suppose - 

WESLEY  AMES’  feet  took  him  out 
into  the  late  twilight  of  the  cool 
autumn  evening,  took  him  across  the  level 
stretches  of  the  old  town,  across  the  bridge 
that  sp>anned  the  gulch  separating  Windy 
Meadows  as  it  had  been  from  Turn  Water 
Hill  and  Windy  Meadows  as  it  was  going 
to  be.  Stumblingly,  for  darkness  had  closed 
down  upon  him,  he  found  his  way  to  the 
rough  bench  under  his  own  three  pines.  All 
outdoors  was  not  big  enough  for  the  emo¬ 
tions  that  were  beating  within  him,  throb- 
bingly  demanding  outlet. 

“What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here, 
Wes?”  Lee  Carstens’  voice  demanded  indig¬ 
nantly  out  of  the  darkness. 

“Why— I — I  wanted — ”  he  stammered, 
too  surprised  at  her  presence  to  try  to 
explain  it  to  himself. 

“To  be  alone.  Well,  so  do  1.”  She 
finished  his  sentence  for  him,  and  added 
one  of  her  own  for  good  measure. 

It  wasn’t  wisdom  that  made  Wesley 
sink  to  the  bench  beside  her.  He  under¬ 
stood  quile  miserably  that  she  wanted  him 
to  leave  her.  It  was  just  that  her  presence 
was  the  match  to  the  gunpowder  within 
him.  Having  come  in  contact  with  the 
flame,  it  could  not  but  explode. 

“I’ve  just  found  out  about  love,”  he  said, 
“It’s  awful,  isn’t  it?” 

“Tci,  it  is!”  agreed  Lee  explosively,  yet 
with  a  catch  in  her  throat. 

“I  was  happy  all  summer,”  he  added 
plaintively,  “before  I  knew  I  was  in  love 
with  you.  Now” — he  stared  blankly  ahead 
of  him — “I  don’t  see  how  folks  stand  it.” 

“They  don’t.”  Lee’s  voice  came  to  him 
with  something  of  its  old  merry  assurance. 
“They — get  married — instead.” 

It  wasn’t  true,  of  course.  Lee  was  teasing 
him.  She  couldn’t  be  hinting.  And  even 
as  he  reasoned  thus,  his  arms  were  groping 
for  her. 

Yet,  with  Lee  Carstens,  Windy  Meadows’ 
most  precious  possession,  undoubtedly 


yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his  hands,  Wesley 
Ames  paused. 

“I  haven’t  any  house  for  you,”  he  said, 
dull  anguish  tightening  its  grip  upon  him. 

“Why — this — ”  Lee’s  puzzlement  was 
apparent.  Again  he  must  somehow  explain. 

“This  one,”  he  said  for  the  second  time 
that  evening,  “is  mother’s.  I  promised  mv- 
self  to  build  it  for  her  when  I  was  eight  veais 
old.” 

“OhI”  said  Lee,  and  was  silent.  But  she 
did  not  withdraw  from  beneath  his  hands. 
From  that  fact,  W’esley  drew  a  measure  of 
comfort.  WTiatever  the  degree  of  his  future 
suffering,  for  the  moment  there  was  relief. 

“Is  that  why  you  wouldn’t  go  to  college?” 
asked  the  girl  gently. 

“Yes,”  Wesley  admitted. 

“And  why  you  wouldn’t  take  time  to  play 
with  the  rest  of  us?” 

“Yes,”  he  said  again.  Never,  he  told 
himself  wonderingly,  had  he  heard  that 
note  of  tenderness  in  Lee’s  voice.  *‘My 
money’s  all  gone,  you  know,”  he  added,  a 
need  to  do  something  for  her  strong  upon 
him,  “or  I’d  build  you  another  house.” 

“Wes” — and  Lee  Carstens’  head  settled 
itself  deliberately  against  his  shoulder— 
“I  just  love  that  little  old  house  of  yours. 
We’ll  begin  there.” 

Something  within  Wesley  Ames  melted— 
something  sore  due  to  his  mother’s  long 
scorn  of  the  house  he  had  always  loved.  And 
the  arms  that  enclosed  Lee  were  muscled 
with  gratitude  as  well  as  with  longing. 

“I  can  put  in  electric  lights,”  he  offered. 

“Oh,  you  needn’t,”  the  girl  said  carelessly. 
“Lamps  are  ducky.” 

They  sat  there  beneath  the  three  pines  in 
dreaming  silence. 

“Father’ll  give  me  that  lot  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,”  Lee  finally  spoke.  “The  one  with 
the  poplars.” 

“Yes?”  said  Wesley  absently,  deep  in  his 
dreams  of  Lee  Carstens. 

“Next  time,  I  think  I’d  like  to  try  English 
Tudor,”  she  added  presently.  “Dutch 
Colonial  is  getting  too  common.” 

“All  right,”  agreed  Wesley,  lips  against 
her  smooth  cheek.  And  his  eyes  were  seeing 
an  old,  vine-covered  log  cabin,  a  grass- 
grown  brick  walk  leading  up  to  it,  with  a 
great  flat  stone  in  place  of  a  door-step,  and 
standing  there,  waiting  for  him  as  he  eagerly 
swung  back  the  rickety  gate,  this  girl,  Lee. 
his  wife. 
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Bobby  king  shivered  as  his  feet 
touched  the  cold  floor — a  shiver 
half  cold,  half  excitement.  He 
tiptoed  to  the  dormer-window  and 
looked  out  over  the  back  yard.  The  sky 
was  studded  with  stars,  gleaming  low, 
flashing  and  sparkling.  He  had  never 
seen  the  stars  so  low,  and  they  seemed  to 
flash  as  though  jerking  at  the  end  of  short 
strings. 

“Gee!”  he  said,  shivering  again  as  he 
sucked  in  a  mouthful  of  sharp  air  through 
the  space  where  a  front  tooth  was  missing. 

The  familiar  yard  lay  etched  clear  in  the 
starlight.  He  noticed  the  withered  stalks 
m  his  mother’s  flower-bed,  the  two  ash- 
barrels  upon  their  boxes,  with  the  drip- 
pails  underneath,  where  the  lye  was  seeping 
through  that  went  into  the  soft  soap  every 
fall,  and  the  soap-kettle  itself  upside  down 
on  the  matted  grass  like  the  discarded 
helmet  of  some  great  giant.  He  saw  the 
wood-pile  and  noticed  the  ax  standing  stiff, 
the  blade  stuck  in  the  end  of  a  heavy 
chunk,  and  he  rememl^ered.  with  a  thrill  of 
satisfaction,  that  he  would  not  have  to 
split  any  wihkI  this  morning. 

This  was  his  day,  and,  at  the  thought, 
he  breathed,  “Gee!”  again  softly.  j\nd 
then  his  gaze  traveled  to  the  end  of  the  yard, 
and  he  noticed  that  the  roof  of  the  hen¬ 
house  was  white  with  frost,  and  the  pile 
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of  slatted  coops  reared  against  the  side  of 
the  barn  looked  almost  like  a  mound  of 
snow. 

“It’s  goin’  to  be  a  bully  day,”  he  said 
aloud  as  he  turned  from  the  window, 
tingling  in  anticipation  of  the  wonderful 
time  ahead. 

But  the  room  seemed  suddenly  dark 
as  he  faced  inward,  and  he  upset  with  a 
crash  the  chair  upon  which  his  clothes  were 
tossed.  And,  as  he  straightened  it  up,  fum¬ 
bling  with  unsteady  hands  for  his  trousers, 
his  father’s  nightshirted  form  loomed  in 
the  doorway. 

“Get  back  into  bed  there,  young  man!” 
He  grinned  sleepily.  “It’s  only  three 
o’clock.” 

“Gee,  dad;  it’s  just  as  light  as  day!” 
protested  Bobby. 

“It’ll  be  dark  enough  a  half-hour  from 
now.  Go  to  bed;  I’ll  call  you  at  six.”  He 
pulled  the  covers  over  the  boy  before  he 
turned  away. 

“I  can’t  sleep  no  more,  dad.” 

Bobby  heard  the  creak  of  his  father’s 
bed  as  lie  returned  to  it — and  then  he  heard 
his  father’s  voice  and  opened  his  eyes 
sleepily. 

“SLx  o’clock,  young  Nimrod!”  His  father, 
fully  dressed  now,  was  grinning  down  upon 
him. 

But  Bobby  was  sleepier  now  than  he  had 
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been  at  three  o’clock.  He  yawned,  and 
then  his  eyes  closed  and  he  snuggled  deejjer 
under  the  covers. 

“All  right — if  you  rather  sleep  than  go 
hunting.” 

But  Bobby’s  thin  legs  were  thrust  from 
under  the  covers,  and  with  a  heave  he  was 
on  the  floor.'  Later,  as  he  splashed  the  cold 
water  over  his  head  and  face  from  the  wash¬ 
basin  in  the  kitchen  sink,  his  father  ladeled 
the  batter  from  the  brown  bowl  at  the  back 
of  the  stove  to  the  sizzling  griddle.  The 
hired  girl  would  not  be  down  for  a  half- 
hour  yet,  and  it  was  always  his  father  who 
saw  to  it  that  Bobby  had  some  breakfast 
before  starting  out  on  his  regular  Saturday 
excursion — fishing  in  the  spring,  hunting  in 
the  fall,  or  spearing  fish  through  the  ice  or 
skating  on  the  little  river  in  winter.  His 
father  never  accompanied  him  on  these 
excursions,  yet  he  was  always  as  keenly 
interested  in  them  as  Bobby  himself. 

And  as  Bobby  bolted  his  pancakes, 
swimming  in  maple-sirup,  and  drank  a 
glass  of  milk,  Mr.  King  made  a  couple  of 
thick  sandwiches  and  rolled  them  up  in  a 
newspaper  with  a  piece  of  apple  pie,  a  few 
cookies  and  a  piece  of  cheese. 

“Gee!  I  can’t  never  eat  all  that,”  was 
Bobby’s  stock  protest,  but  the  paper  of 
lunch  went  into  the  game-bag  that  Bobby 
swung  over  his  shoulder,  and  the  father 
understood  that  Ijefore  noon  Bobby  would 
be  searching  that  bag  for  the  last  elusive 
crumb. 

“Now,  be  careful,  son.  Remember  to 
take  the  cap  off  before  you  climb  a  fence, 
and  never  pull  the  gun  toward  you  by  the 
barrel.” 

“As  if  I  didn’t  know  all  that!”  said  Bobby 
loftily. 

He  was  carefully  storing  away  his  am¬ 
munition — the  smalt  Ixjttle  of  black  powder 
in  the  right-hand  {xtcket,  a  bag  of  shot  on 
the  left  side  and  the  lx)x  of  ca{)s  in  hL=  waist¬ 
coat.  Half  of  an  old  newspaper  was 
stuffed'  in  with  the  bag  of  shot  for  wadding. 
Then  Bobby  dragged  the  cherished  gun  out 
of  a  corner  and  was  ready  to  go. 

It  was  a  rebored  musket,  longer  than 
Bobby,  and  with  its  iron  ramrod  weighed 
nearly  ten  jx)unds.  But  the  lx)y  managed 
it  somehow,  and  he  had  never  imagined 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  exchange  it 
for  any  other.  Even  two  years  before, 
when  he  was  only  ten  and  not  allowed  to 


have  powder,  only  a  box  of  musket-caps, 
he  had  lugged  that  young  cannon  through 
the  woods,  snapping  his  caps,  imagining 
every  snap  a  score. 

He  recalled  those  days  scornfully.  He 
was  only  a  kid  then;  now  he  was  a  real 
hunter. 

HOW  queer  the  town  looked  in  the  early 
morning!  It  always  thrilled  him  with 
this  sense  of  strangeness — the  drawn  shades 
at  the  windows,  the  shuttered  store-fronts, 
the  dimly  burning  street-lamps,  but  no  sign 
of  life,  except  perhaps  the  smoke  from  some 
early  kitchen  fire  and  the  board  walk 
snapping  under  his  tread. 

To  the  boy  it  became  a  deserted  city  at 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  and  he  owned 
it  all  by  the  right  of  discovery.  As  he 
turned  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street,  he 
saw  the  first  inhabitant.  It  was  Ed  Naylor, 
the  town  drunkard,  standing  in  front  of 
McDowell’s  saloon,  waiting  for  the  bar¬ 
tender  to  open  up.  He  often  saw  Ed 
Naylor  waiting  there  in  the  early  morning, 
his  body  drawn  shiveringly  together,  his 
hands  thrust  deep  in  his  ragged  pockets. 

“Hello,  Ed!”  he  called  patronizingly,  as 
he  shifted  his  gun  to  the  other  shoulder. 

The  shivering  man  hunched  his  shoulders 
and  stamped  his  feet  but  made  no  reply. 
Ed  was  never  sociable  before  the  first 
drink.  But  Bobby  swung  on  down  the 
street;  he  didn’t  usually  take  the  trouble 
to  say  “Hello!”  to  Ed  Naylor. 

Whistling  shrilly,  he  turned  in  at  the  last 
house  but  one  on  Main  Street.  He  went 
round  to  the  back,  and  the  kitchen  door 
opened  as  he  climbed  the  steps. 

“Been  waitin’  for  hours.”  said  the  boy 
in  the  doorway. 

“Yes,  you. have!”  said  Bobby  scornfully. 
“You  ain’t  even  washed  your  face  yet.” 

“Theodore,  come  get  your  breakfast!” 
a  voice  called  from  inside. 

Bobby  sat  in  the  kitchen  while  Theodore 
bolted  a  duplicate  of  the  breakfast  he  him¬ 
self  had  eaten.  He  sat  with  Theodore’s 
gun  across  his  knee,  his  own  standing  in  a 
corner.  He  liked  to  handle  Theodore’s 
gun.  It  had  a  shiny  red  stock,  and  it  was 
light  and  balanced,  and  used  a  regular 
shotgun-cap  instead  of  the  musket-cap  he 
had  to  use. 

And  then  Theodore  had  regular  card¬ 
board  wads.  He  didn’t  use  newspajier, 
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as  Bobby  did.  His  was  a  regular  shotgun 
and  had  cost  six  dollars.  Bobby  liked  to 
handle  it,  but  he  didn’t  have  the  confidence 
in  it  he  had  in  his  old  musket.  He  knew 
he  could  ram  a  bigger  charge  of  p>owder 
into  the  old  musket  than  Theodore  dare 
shoot  in  his  gun,  and  Theodore  was  almost 
fourteen. 

But  Theodore  had  one  thing  that  Bobby 
envied.  He  brought  it  out  now — a  real 
powder-horn.  Theodore  had  got  the  cow’s 
hom  down  at  Trenchard’s  slaughter-house. 
He  had  cleaned  it  out  inside,  and  then 
scraped  it  thin  with  glass  and  set  a  round 
disk  of  wood  in  the  larger  end  and  a  wooden 
plug  in  the  other,  and  it  swung  under  his 
left  arm  from  a  strap  that  went  over  the 
opposite  shoulder.  Holding  it  to  the  light, 
the  powder  was  visible  through  the  thin 
horn. 

“Guess  that  beats  your  old  bottle!” 

“Bottle’s  out  of  the  way  in  my  pocket. 
Ain’t  thumpin’  against  me  like  that  old 
horn.” 

“Huh!”  said  Theodore,  a  world  of  scorn 
in  his  voice. 

They  crossed  the  bridge  at  the  foot  of 
Main  Street,  stopping  to  jjeer,  as  always, 
over  the  low  railing  into  the  shallow  water 
beneath. 

“Gosh,  Bob!  There’s  a  big  one!” 

“I’ll  say  it’s  a  whale!”  Bobby  endorsed 
the  ten-inch  sucker  that  Boated  laizily  below. 

“No  good  now — full  of  worms.”  Theo¬ 
dore  turned  reluctantly  away. 

It  was  only  a  few  rods  from  the  bridge  to 
the  be^ning  of  the  hill  road.  They 
always  went  over  Tobe’s  Hill  to  Belts’ 
woods.  It  would  not  have  seemed  like 
going  hunting  to  start  off  ii>  any  other  di¬ 
rection.  .And  before  they  began  to  climb 
the  road  that  stretched  across  the  face  of 
the  hill  rising  from  the  river,  they  alwaj'S 
loaded  their  guns. 

'"PHE  slope  below  and  above  the  road 
-*■  was  covered  with  bushes,  and  there  was 
never  any  game  there,  although  they  ever 
expected  that  there  might  be.  Bobby 
swung  the  butt  of  his  gun  to  the  ground, 
sliding  it  down  the  hill  to  enable  him  to 
reach  the  muzzle.  He  dragged  the  half- 
pound  hammer  to  half-cock  and  blew  down 
the  barrel,  to  make  sure  that  the  nipjjle 
was  clear,  and  then  let  the  hammer  down. 
Then,  with  the  muzzle  under  his  arm,  he 
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got  out  the  powder-bottle  and,  drawing 
the  cork  with  his  teeth,  poured  the  exact 
charge  desired  into  the  palm  of  hb  hand. 
Sticking  back  the  cork  and  returning  the 
bottle  to  hb  pocket,  he  poured  the  powder 
from  his  hand  into  the  muzzle,  crowding 
a  generous  wad  of  p>aper  after  it.  He 
poked  this  down  tight  with  the  iron  ram¬ 
rod  and  then  began  to  ram  it  home. 

The  secret  of  loading  successfully  was  to 
set  that  paper  hard  upon  the  powder,’  and 
the  boys  flipped  the  ramrods  down  till 
they  would  jump  clear  from  the  ends  of  the 
barrels.  Then  the  shot  was  measured  out 
in  their  hands  and  rolled  after  the  powder — 
only,  now  they  pressed  the  paper  lightly 
upon  the  shot.  If  you  rammed  down  the 
shot,  it  made  the  gun  kick,  and  they  never 
did  this  unless  they  were  loading  for  some 
other  boy  to  fire.  Then,  with  a  glance  at 
the  nipple  to  be  sure  that  the  powder 
showed — if  it  didn’t,  they  would  prime  it 
with  an  extra  pinch — they  would  put  on  the 
caps  and  let  the  hammer  gently  down  upon 
them.  They  were  careful  boys,  and  when 
the  guns  were  loaded,  there  was  no  more 
skylarking. 

So  they  followed  up  the  Tobe’s  Hill  road 
to  the  crest  and  across  the  wide  plateau 
at  the  top.  From  the  crest  they  looked 
back  over  the  awakening  town.  Smoke 
was  rising  from  the  chimneys  now,  and  men 
and  teams  were  moving  in  the  streets. 
The  hoar  frost  had  melted  under  the  sun, 
and  a  thin  haze  hung  over  the  valley. 

As  they  watched,  the  seven-o’-clock 
whistle  from  Saw>'er’s  mill  blared  loudly. 

“Gee!  It’s  great  to  be  here!”  Bobby 
could  not  have  told  why  he  felt  that,  but 
the  feeling  of  absolute  joyousness  thrilled 
to  the  soul  of  him. 

“Come  on;  this  is  the  time  for  squirreb.” 
Theodore  was  the  one  most  obsessed  with 
the  desire  to  get  somewhere  else. 

But,  despite  their  hurry,  they  must  stop 
to  investigate  the  ruined  cabin  of  Uncle 
Tobe.  Legend  had  it  that  an  old  negro 
called  “Uncle  Tobe”  had  once  lived  here  and 
had  given  the  hill  its  name.  There  were 
only  the  log  walls  of  a  one-room  cabin  and  a 
crumbling  stone  fireplace  remaining  now  in 
a  little  clearing  on  the  bank  of  a  ravine. 
Gooseberry  bushes  grew  wild  about  it,  and 
earlier  in  the  season  these  w’ere  loaded  with 
wonderful  purplish,  spiny  berries.  The 
bov-s  knew  it  was  too  late  for  berries,  and 
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they  also  knew  every  log  and  stone  in  the 
little  luin,  but  nevertheless  they  must  stop 
and  poke  round — they  always  did. 

And  also,  as  they  left,  they  stripped  a  few 
handfuls  of  the  driest  sweet-fern,  growing 
thickly  about,  for  they  might  want  a  smoke 
after  luncheon,  and  then  the  pungent  smell 
of  the  sweet-fern  was  pmrt  of  the  day’s 
hunting.  Indeed,  it  was  so  woven  into  the 
woof  and  warp  of  the  scents  and  sensations 
that  made  up  the  fabric  of  these  glorious 
days  that  it  may  have  been  the  essential 
clement  of  their  completeness. 

Ahead,  where  the  road  turned,  lay  the 
first  patch  of  woods.  This  was  second 
growth  that  had  come  up  since  the  pine 
was  cut,  more  than  fifty  years  before,  a 
mixture  of  beech,  maple,  hickor\'  and  chest¬ 
nut,  always  a  wonderful  corner  for  red 
squirrels  and  some  seasons  sprinkled  with 
the  migrator>’  blacks  and  grays. 

And  this  morning,  as  the  boys  ap¬ 
proached  the  comer,  a  gray  squirrel 
sprang  from  the  roadside  rail  fence  to  the 
bushy  top  of  a  wild  cherry  and  from  thence 
to  the  lower  limb  of  a  chestnut,  where  it 
faced  impudently  about,  chattering  shrilly. 

With  eveiy  nerve  tingling,  Bobby  rested 
the  long  barrel  of  the  musket  across  the  top 
rail  and  fired.  There  was  a  reverber¬ 
ating  bang,  a  puff  of  black  smoke,  scraps  of 
newspaper  drifting  down  through  the 
blanches,  and  a  gray  squirrel  clawing  des¬ 
perately  to  maintain  its  hold  on  the  rough 
bark. 

“I’ve  got  him!  I’ve  got  himi’’  he  shrilled, 
dropping  the  gun  to  scramble  frantically 
over  the  fence  just  as  the  squirrel’s  grasp 
relaxed  and  it  fell  with  a  thud  at  the  boy’s 
feet.  Bobby  picked  up  the  limp  body 
and  held  it  dangling,  the  bushy  tail  droop¬ 
ing  over  its  back. 

“See,  Theo;  a  whale!’’ 

“What  you  makin’  so  much  fu.ss  for — 
want  to  scare  everything  out  of  the  woods?” 
Theodore  had  climlied  the  fence  and  was 
moving  off  through  the  trees.  “Got  to 
keep  still  if  you’re  goin’  to  shoot  squirrels!” 
he  called  back. 

“I  ain’t  gain'  to;  I  did!”  jeered  Bobby. 
“Old  jealous  cat!”  he  supplemented  gratui- 
tiously. 

.\nd  then  he  went  back  and  spent  double 
the  time  it  would  have  taken  him  to  climb 
the  fence  poking  hLs  gun  with  a  stick  to 


bring  it  within  reach  of  his  straining  arm. 
Then  the  clatter  of  the  ramrod  sounded 
and  the  woods  grew  still  again. 

Bobby  was  seated  upon  a  Kalf-rotted  log, 
smoothing  the  fur  of  his  trophy,  noting 
the  filmy  eyes  with  scraps  of  leaves  and 
twigs  sticking,  the  matt^  fur  round  the 
shot-punctures,  the  stiffening  legs,  and  his 
satisfaction  in  this  thing  he  had  done  faded. 

“Gee!”  he  said,  as  he  smoothed  the 
rumpled  fur  regretfully. 

And  then  a  chipmunk  chattered  at  the 
foot  of  a  beech,  and  he  stiffened,  and  the 
dead  squirrel  went  into  the  game-bag  and 
he  pulled  the  gun  across  his  knees.  .And 
then,  all  round,  the  red  squirrels  scolded  and 
from  the  direction  in  which  he  had  last  seen 
Theodore  came  the  “ch-r-r-r-r”  of  a  black 
or  gray.  He  twisted  about  cautiously, 
and  then  Theodore’s  gun  sounded  and  a 
cry  came  through  the  woods: 

“I’ve  got  mine!” 

But  Bobby  sat  motionless,  again  the 
relentless  hunter  waiting  only  a  chance 
to  kill.  A  red  squirrel  came  down  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  opposite.  It  tempted  him, 
but  it  was  early,  and  Bobby  was  after  bigger’ 
game  than  red  squirrels.  It  was  ten 
minutes  later  when  Theodore  came  rustling 
through  the  leaves. 

“Say;  you  goin’  to  set  here  all  day?” 

“What’d  you  get?” 

Theodore  displayed  a  black  squirrel. 

“Ain’t  so  big  as  my  gray.” 

“Bet  you  it’s  heavier.” 

.And  then  they  took  turns  balancing  them 
appraisingly,  but  reached  no  unanimous 
agreement. 

“Let’s  go  over’n  the  other  patch — that’s 
a  better  place»than  this,”  urged  Theodore. 

And  so  they  started  through  the  woods, 
and  out  of  a  narrow  gully  they  were  crossing 
a  partridge  rose  almost  at  their  feet.  Both 
boys  jumped  at  the  whir  of  wings,  but 
neither  raised  his  gun.  Somehow,  they 
never  could  get  their  guns  up  for  a  wing-shot 
But  they  marked  down  where  the  ruffled 
grouse  dipped,  and  crept  forward,  hoping 
to  come  upon  it  on  the  ground.  But 
the  bird  flew  again  before  they  sighted  it. 

“No  use  ttyin’  to  sneak  up  on  those 
things.  Got  to  have  a  dog,”  said  The¬ 
odore  in  disgust. 

'Fhey  came  to  a  patch  of  broad  h 
still  green  and  untouched  by  the 
under  the  shelter  of  the  bank,  and 
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"Say — kejan  Tkeodore.  and  the  words  died  upon  his  lips.  There  was  a  sudden  crash.  The  boys 
stood  froaen  in  their  tracks.  "Gee!"  cried  Bobby,  but  it  sounded  like  a  squeal. 
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p)oked  round  and  found  two  half-rotted 
mandrakes  and  ate  them  with  great  relish, 
and  then  they  stripp)ed  a  thorn-apple  bush, 
each  filling  a  pocket  with  the  tiny  r^  apples. 

“Say;  this  ain’t  huntin’.”  Theodore  had 
filled  his  pocket  first  and  was  climbing  out 
of  the  gully.  “Let’s  get  over  to  the  other 
corner.” 

The>’  crossed  a  narrow  pasture  to  the 
other  patch  of  woods.  There  was  less 
underbrush  here,  and  they  found  logs  and 
sat  down  within  sight  of  each  other  to  wait, 
motionless  save  as  each  worked  away  at 
the  thorn-apples  cached  in  his  pocket. 

And  then  Theodore  shot  another  squir¬ 
rel — a  gray  one,  this  time.  One  ahead  on 
the  score,  the  day  brightened  for  Theodore. 

“.\in’t  it  great?”  he  called  to  Bobby  in 
breathless  satisfaction. 

.\nd  Bobby  agreed  that  it  was.  And  so 
they  sat  there,  watching  the  painted  leaves 
spii^  down,  dropping  singly,  now  in 
scattered  groups  and  at  some  touch  of  a 
stronger  blast  of  upper  air,  unfelt  by  the 
boj’s  below,  swirling  down  like  flurries  of 
driven  snow. 

.\nd  ever  the  sharp  clamor  of  the  busy 
red  squirrek,  punctuated  by  the  occasional 
heavier  “ch-r-r-r-r’‘  of  a  gray  or  black,  the 
twitter  of  snowbirds,  just  coming  back  to 
their  winter  grounds,  the  call  of  lingering 
blue  jays,  the  wafted  clamor  of  flocking 
crows,  and  over  all  the  soft  fragrance  of 
the  warm  autumn  morning  and  two  boys  in 
the  jjeace  of  holiday  freedom,  untouch^  by 
care  or  worry. 

r>UT  soon  they  grew  tired  of  waiting. 

Ever  the  thrilling  “ch-r-r-r-r”  came 
from  just  beyond  their  field  of  vision  and 
they  began  to  stalk  their  prey,  but  somehow 
they  never  could  glimpse  the  squirrel  in 
the  tree  where  they  had  located  his  last 
call,  and  they  grew  impatient,  moving  about 
noisily,  most  incessantly  talking  and  calling 
back  and  forth,  and  ever  the  new  “ch-r-r-r-r” 
sounded  beyond  or  back  where  they  had 
recently  passed. 

“Let’s  go  over  to  Brush’s  woods;  they’re 
gettin’  wild  here.” 

“Always  get  wild  alx)ut  this  time,” 
agreed  Bobby,  “Guess  it’s  the  sun.” 

.And  so  they  climlK'd  the  fence  to  a  pas¬ 
ture  lot  that  stretched  wide  to  a  denser, 
more  extensive  growth  known  a.s  “Brush’s 
woods.”  And  as  they  jumi)e(l  to  the  ground 


on  the  pasture  side,  a  rabbit  darted  out  of 
the  weeds  and  briers  that  lined  the  strag¬ 
gling  fence  and  bounded  away  across  the 
close-crof>ped  field. 

Bobby’s  charge  tore  into  the  ground  far 
to  the  rear  and  Theodore’s  shot  furrowed 
the  dry  grass  fully  ten  feet  ahead  of  the 
flying  bunny,  but  it  served  to  turn  him. 
Apparently  headed  for  the  shelter  of  Bruy’s 
woods,  it  swerved  sharply  and  took  refuge 
in  a  stone  pile  in  the  middle  of  the  pasture, 
and  remarkably  close  behind,  the  boys  came 
to  a  panting  stop  at  the  edge  of  the  pile. 

“We  can  get  him  out  of  here.  Load 
up.”  Theodore  took  charge.  With  trem¬ 
bling  hands,  spilling  considerable  ix)wder 
and  shot,  they  reloaded  their  guns,  laying 
them  carefully  upon  the  ground.  For  a 
time  they  tore  away  the  stones,  working 
in  where  the  rabbit  had  disappeared,  but 
the  pile  was  a  big  one,  many  of  the  stones 
heavy,  and  .they  grew  weary  while  yet 
keenly  interested. 

'  “Say,  Theo;  he  may  run  out  thp  other  side 
if  we  don’t  watch  out.” 

“That’s  so!  One  of  us  better  watch.” 
Both  boys  stood  gun  in  hand. 

“Somebody’s  got  to  dig.”  Bobby  voiced 
the  self-evident  fact. 

“Goon — you!” 

“Then  he’s  half  my  rabbit  if  you  shoot 
him.” 

“  ’Course.  Don’t  we  always  diwy?” 

So  Bobby  tore  at  the  stone  pile  and 
Theodore  stood  watch,  and  then  Bol)ln' 
stood  gun  in  hand  while  the  other  worked. 

“Gee!  You  can’t  tell  where  he’s  gone— 
this  old  pile’s  full  of  holes.”  Bobby  was 
wiping  his  sweaty  face. 

It  was  Theodore’s  turn  to  dig  again,  but 
he  was  losing  interest,  and  he  i)egan  to 
poke  a  mullein  stalk  in  the  interstices 
ahead  of  their  excavation.  Luck  favored 
him;  the  mullein  stalk  reached  the  rabbit 
and  it  squealed — the  pitiable,  ineffectual 
squeal  of  a  cornered,  frightened  ral)bit. 
The  bunny  had  blundered  into  a  cul-de-sac, 
and  his  enemies  were  upon  him. 

“Careful,  now — we  can  catch  him.  Catch 
’em  awful  easy  in  a  stone  pile  sometimes.” 
With  the  mullein  stalk  pressed  against 
the  cornered  rabbit,  both  boys  were  tearing 
away  the  intervening  stones.  Then  'I'heo- 
dore  lifted  the  edge  of  one  wedging  sidewise, 
and  Bobby  thrust  in  his  arm  and  gral)l)ed 
their  prey. 
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if  The  bunny  struggled  wildly,  squealing 

in  terror,  but  the  boy  relentlessly  dragged 
e  him  out.  But  the  bunny  was  an  old  one 
and  heavy,  and  as  Bobby  swung  it  up  to 
r  dish  it  against  the  stones,  his  grip  on  the 

i  jerking  leg  slipped,  the  rabbit  dropped  to 

the  ground  and  darted  away. 

With  yells  of  chagrin  and  disappointment, 
both  boys  tore  after  him,  and  then  realizing 
the  folly  of  this,  they  plunged  back  for 
their  guns,  but  when  they  had  grabbed 
them  up,  the  rabbit  had  disappeared. 

“You  let  him  get  away!” 

“Gee!  I  didn’t  do  it  a-purpose,  did  I?” 
Bobby  was  almost  in  tears,  but  he  fought 
them  back.  Nothing  quite  so  cataclysmic 
as  this  had  ever  happened  to  either  of  them. 

“.\in’t  no  fun  huntin’,  anyhow.  Nothin’ 
but  hard  work  ’at  makes  your  head  ache.” 
Theodore  was  deep  in  the  dumps,  his 
world  suddenly  become  a  dark  and  sour 
place. 

Bobby  said  nothing.  He  couldn't  trust 
himself  to  speak  just  then,  but  he  knew 
he  was  tired  and  hot  and  hungry.  The 
knowledge  that  he  was  hungry  came  with 
such  a  shock  of  surprise  that,  for  a  moment, 
he  forgot  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  rabbit. 

“Let’s  eat  our  lunch,  Theo,”  he  sug¬ 
gested,  almost  with  animation. 

“Suppose  we  might’s  well;  then  we’ll 
go  home.”  But  they  were  walking  in  the 
direction  of  the  woods  where  the  rabbit 
had  disappeared. 

“Might’s  well  go  on  down  to  the  spring; 
it’s  awful  hot.”  They  found  the  spring  and, 
lying  upon  their  stomachs,  drank  deep. 

“Don’t  see  why  we’re  such  darn  fools 
to  waste  Sat’day  this  way.”  Theodore  was 
moodily  tearing  into  his  paj)er  of  lunch. 

“.\in’t  no  fun,”  Bobby  agreed,  his 
thoughts  upon  the  lost  rabbit. 

For  a  time  they  ate  in  silence,  each  en¬ 
grossed  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  then  they 
began  to  examine  fugitively  the  contents  of 
each  other’s  jiackage. 

“Trade  pie?”  suggested  Bobby. 

With  mutual  satisfaction  they  exchanged 
almost  identical  pieces  of  apple  pie,  and  then 
Bobby  ate  the  last  of  Theodore’s  c<x)kies 
and  Thecxlore  ate  Bobby’s  sole  survivor. 
Satisfied  at  last  that  no  crumb  had  escaj)ed, 
each  tore  a  small  square  of  newspajjer  and 
painstakingly  rolled  a  sweet-fern  cigarette. 
They  were  bulging,  sha{K*less  and  very 
wet  contrivances  when  finished,  and  the 
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fern  leaves  were  withered  but  not  dry,  and 
after  considerable  ineffectual  effort  to  keep 
the  edges  of  the  paper  together  and  lighted, 
they  gave  up  the  attempt  to  smoke  and  lay 
peacefully  back,  watching  the  sunlight 
through  the  naked  tree-top)S,  breathing 
back  content. 

“Gee!  That  was  the  biggest  rabbit  I 
ever  saw,”  mused  Bobby. 

“Bet  he  weighed  twenty  pounds,”  said 
Theodore,  and  again  his  voice  was  cheerful. 

"Suppose  we  can  find  another?” 

“Bet  we  can!”  Theodore  sat  up  suddenly. 
“  ’Member  that  stump  lot  down  by  Tucker’s, 
where  all  the  brush  piles  is?  They’s  rab¬ 
bits  there.’’ 

“I’ll  bet  you!”  cried  Bobby  gleefully, 

*  I  'HEN,  after  another  long  drink  from  the 
spring,  they  started  on.  But  they 
traveled  slower  now,  shifting  their  guns  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  woods  seemed 
strangely  empty.  If  there  were  squirrels 
about,  they  were  silent  now,  at  midday, 
and  not  even  a  jay  scolded.  .-Vnd  the  boys 
too  grew  silent,  trudging  along  in  heavy- 
foot^  indifference.  The  spring  of  antici¬ 
pation  had  left  them,  but  the  weariness 
that  would  prompt  their  turning  had  not 
yet  come  upon  them.  They  were  no  longer 
keenly  interested,  but  they  kept  •  going 
because  they  were  headed  this  way  and  it 
had  not  occured  to  them  to  turn. 

.\nd  so  they  crossed  Brush’s  woods  and 
came  to  an  orchard,  and  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  or¬ 
chard  interx’ened  between  it  and  the  stump 
lot  that  was  their  immediate  destination. 
But  their  spirits  revived  at  sight  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  Scattered  apples  still  clung  to  the 
leafless  branches,  and  maybe  some  of  them 
would  be  good  to  eat.  .^nd  some  of  them 
were;  at  least  they  ate  them  and  filled  a 
{)ocket  or  two. 

They  came  out  of  the  orchard  with 
renew«kl  interest  and  spread  out  and  seri¬ 
ously  hunted  through  the  next  patch  of 
wootls.  flushing  another  partridge  that  es¬ 
caped  a  shot,  but  the  thrill  of  its  whirring 
flight  refired  their  ardor,  and  they  climbevl 
e^erly  over  the  last  fence  into  the  stump 
lot. 

This  lot  had  l)een  timbered  off  years 
Itefore  anil  grown  up  to  brush.  Two  or 
three  seasons  l)efore,  the  brush  had  been 
cut  and  piled  round  the  stumps,  but  the 
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owner  had  never  gotten  round  to  bum  it, 
and  before  now  the  boys  had  found  rabbits 
here,  and  once  'I'heodore  had  shot  one. 

“I  shot  a  whale  of  a  rabbit  here  once.” 
he  said.  “Bigger  than  th’  one  we  had.” 

“Ain’t  any  bigger  rabbit  than  that,” 
disputed  Bobby. 

“Jes’  you  wait!”  Theodore  was  stamping 
ihe  edge  of  the  nearest  brush  pile.  A  gray 
streak  bounded  out  from  the  op{X)site  side 
and  zigzagged  across  the  clearing.  Both 
boys  fired,  but  the  rabbit  kept  on  with 
accelerated  speed. 

Theodore  was  reloading  with  frantic 
haste. 

“Bet  there’s  one  under  every  pile!” 

“Bet  they  is!”  agreed  Bobby,  in  his  ex¬ 
citement  dropping  the  ramrod,  and,  when 
he  stooped  to  recover  it,  dipping  the  gun 
until  the  shot  rolled  out  of  the  barrel  to 
disappear  in  the  leaves.  Reloaded  at  last, 
they  began  to  stamp  the  brush  piles  sys¬ 
tematically,  but  no  more  rabbits  bounded 
away  from  the  crackling  sticks. 

It  was  warm  work,  and  when  they  were 
finished  their  knees  were  shaky,  and  they 
went  over  to  lie  at  the  edge  of  the  woods 
and  plan  the  next  move.  They  stretched 
on  the  ground  as  their  sweating  bodies 
cooled. 

“Gee!  It’s  gettin’  cold.  Bet  you  it 
freezes  tight  to-night.” 

“Bet  you  it’s  a  fierce  winter.  The  hick- 
ora'  shells  is  awful  thick,”  supplemented 
Theodore. 

From  a  far  end  of  the  woods  rose  the 
clamor  of  flocking  crows. 

“Lxt’s  go  shoot  a  crow,”  sugge.sted  Bobby. 

“What  you  want  to  walk  all  over  the 
world  for?”  protested  Theodore,  but  he 
was  first  on  his  feet. 

“Used  to  have  a  hired  man  who  could 
call  all  those  old  crows  right  into  the  tree 
where  he  was.  .Said  he  bet  he  shot  a  mil¬ 
lion.” 

“Huh!  Ain’t  easy  to  shoot  a  crow.” 
Bobby  was  skeptical. 

'I'hey  were  stealing  cjuielly  through  the 
woods  now,  and  the  sound  of  the  cawing 
was  growing  nearer.  The  tx>ys  moved 
more  cautiously,  stealing  from  tree  to  tree, 
each  in  his  heart  stalking  big  game  and  each 
imagining  he  was  flitting  shadowlike,  silent 
as  an  Inclian.  Two  years  before  they  would 
have  proclaimed  this  l)oldly,  but  now  they 
only  thought  it,  each  hiding  the  thought 


even  as  he  cherished  it.  They  were  men 
now,  and  neither  would  have  confessed 
indulgence  in  kid-dreams  under  torture. 

The  unsp>eakably  terrible  thing  was  ridicule. 

They  were  drawing  very  close,  the  clamor 
just  ahead,  when  a  rautious  caw  sounded 
above  them,  and  there  was  a  chorus  of 
startled  caws,  the  beat  of  wings,  and  sil¬ 
ence  fell  about  them. 

“Gee!  They  always  beat  it.” 

“Didn’t  I  say  what  you  want  to  walk 
all  over  the  world  for?” 

“Might  as  well  be  walkin’;  ana'way, 
it’s  gettin’  warmer.”  said  Bobby. 

.\gain  they  threw  themselves  upon  the 
ground  and  rested. 

“If  we  start  back  about  four  o’clock, 
the  squirrels  will  be  out,”  said  Theodore 
hopefully. 

“Geel  That’s  the  best  time  to  get  squir¬ 
rels — better’n  the  mornin’,”  agreed  Bobby. 

“See  that  p>atch  of  ea'ergreens?”  Theo¬ 
dore  pointed  across  the  stump  lot  to  a 
dense  growth  of  scrub-pine.  “Sometimes 
they’s  owk  in  there.” 

“Let’s  go!”  cried  Bobby.  “Gee!  I’d 
like  to  get  a  owl  to  stuff.” 

They  passed  from  the  stump  lot  into 
the  edge  of  the  pine  grove  without 
the  formality  of  climbing  the  fence.  Tuck¬ 
er’s  fences  were  sketchy  affairs  of  brush, 
polc.s  and  good  intentions.  They  evidently 
defined  bounds  satisfactorily  enough  for 
him,  but  to  the  outside  world  they  were  no 
more  visible,  in  spots,  than  is  the  line  of 
the  equator.  The  boys  simply  walked 
through  where  the  fence  was  supposed  to 
be  and  found  themselves  almost  at  once  in 
the  cathedral-like  gloom  of  the  pines. 

The  ground  thickly  strewn  with  pine- 
needles  muffled  their  footsteps,  and  the  dim 
silence  of  the  place  fell  upon  them,  and  they 
found  themseK'es  speaking  softly  and  tip¬ 
toeing  where  they  might  have  run  carelessly 
and  made  no  sound. 

“Gee!  This  is  a  spooky  place.”  And  j 
then  Bobby  regretted  that  he  had  said  it. 
Somehow,  it  didn’t  seem  right  to  talk  of 
spooks  in  there.  Spooks  should  be  treated 
with  respect  and  not  be  mentioned  care¬ 
lessly.  And  then,  with  some  faint  idea  of 
conciliation  that  took  the  form  of  an  apolo¬ 
getic  attempt  to  cover  the  malapropos 
remark  by  a  change  of  subject,  he  repeated 
an  old  story. 
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“Once,  when  my  mother  was  a  little 
girl,  a  bear  came  down  out  of  these  woods 
right  onto  the  Main  Street  bridge.”  But 
as  he  said  it,  Bobby  felt  that  he  had  not 
improved  matters. 

“Huh!”  scoffed  Theodore.  “Ain’t  no 
bears  now.” 

If  there  were  any  ring  of  conviction  in 
Theodore’s  voice,  it  failed  to  impress 
Bobby. 

“Maybe,”  he  said  vaguely. 

“Maybe  what?” 

“Maybe  folks  don’t  see  everythin’  they 
is,”  whispered  Bobby. 

“Shucks!”  said  Theodore  scornfully, 
striding  boldly  ahead.  “This  would  be  a 
bully  place  for  foxes.” 

“Why?”  Bobby  found  something  reas¬ 
suring  now  in  the  sound  of  Theodore’s  voice. 

“Well,  it’s  almost  like  a  cave,  ain’t  it? 
Bet  you  it  wouldn’t  rain  through  here  in 
a  week.” 

They  were  well  into  the  center  of  the 
grove  now,  and  here  was  a  sprinkling  of 
hemlocks  in  small  clusters,  their  branches 
growing  so  low  that  the  boys  must  detour 
to  pass,  and  this  disturbed  Bobby,  for  he 
had  been  keeping  the  line  of  retreat  back 
to  the  stump  lot  clearly  fixed  in  his  mind, 
and  this  winding-about  troubled  him, 
although  not  for  worlds  would  he  have 
admitted  it. 

“Them’s  bully  Christmas  trees,”  re¬ 
marked  Theodore.  There  was  something 
about  the  hemlock  that  seemed  to  have 
broken  the  spell  of  the  pines.  They  were 
vastly  more  friendly  trees,  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  the  boys  reacted  in  confidence  that 
expres^  itself  in  more  cheerfully  pitched 
voices. 

“Couldn’t  never  lug  one  of  ’em  clear 
home  from  here.”  said  Bobby  regretfully, 
but  his  eyes  sparkled  at  the  Christmas 
^■ision  the  trees  evoked.  And  this  new 
confidence  remained  when  they  had  passed 
the  Christmas  trees  and  were  again  in  the 
gloom  of  the  pines  beyond. 

“It  ain’t  far  from  here  to  the  other  side,” 
said  Theodore.  •  “But  it’s  an  awful  tough 
place.  Sort  o’  sla.shin’  or  somethin’,  and 
trees  and  logs  and  bushes  all  jumbled  in  a 
gully  back  of  Tucker’s  house.” 

“Wouldn’t  think  there’s  a  house  in  miles 
and  miles  of  here.” 

“Well,  it  ain’t  very  close,”  admitted 
Theodore. 
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They  were  nearing  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  pine  grove,  and  ahead  could  be  seen 
the  tangle  of  tag-alder,  sumac  and  dog¬ 
wood,  thrusting  above  a  mat  of  briers  that 
lined  the  edge  of  a  gully. 

“Might’s  well  go  back.”  suggested  Theo¬ 
dore. 

“Gee!  I  didn’t  see  no  owl.” 

“Say — ”  began  Theodore,  and  the  words 
died  upon  his  lips.  There  was  a  sudden 
crash,  a  growling  snort,  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
body  plunging  through  the  bushes.  The 
boys  stood  frozen  in  their  tracks. 

“Gee!”  cried  Bobby,  but  it  sounded  like 
a  squeal. 

'  I  'HEODORE  took  a  few  uncertain  steps 
forward,  but  there  was  another  grunt 
and  a  crash  in  the  bushes,  and  he  recoiled  in 
panic.  He  didn’t  run.  At  the  most,  he 
had  but  stumbled  backward,  but  that  mo¬ 
mentary  shrinking-back  of  the  older  boy 
was  too  much  for  Bobby. 

With  a  stifled  cry  he  turned  to  run,  but 
his  foot  slipped  on  the  greasy  pine-needles, 
and  he  plunged  forward  on  his  face,  and 
the  musket,  flying  out  of  his  hand,  crashed 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  discharged 
with  a  deafening  roar. 

Thoroughly  demoralized  now,  he  scram¬ 
bled  forward,  frantically  grabbing  up  the 
gun  by  the  end  of  the  barrel,  and  bounded 
away,  the  stock  bumping  and  clattering 
beside  him  as  he  ran,  straight  as  a  honey¬ 
laden  bee,  for  the  haven  of  tlje  stump  lot. 

“What  you  runnin’  for?”  panted  Theo¬ 
dore,  close  behind. 

Bobby  jerked  his  gun  forward,  catching 
the  barrel  at  a  point  that  would  lift  the 
stock  from  the  ground,  and  then,  less 
encumbered,  ran  faster,  but  he  w'asted  no 
breath  in  e.xplanation. 

Gradually  the  pace  slackened;  the  spirit 
was  willing,  but  human  endurance  has  its 
limits,  and  they  slowed  down  to  a  panting, 
staggering  walk.  Neither  spoke  again  un¬ 
til  they  glimpsed  the  stump  lot  through  the 
trees. 

“What  d’you  suppose  that  was?” 

“Maybe  deer.”  Theodore  tried  to  hiake 
his  voice  sound  casual. 

“Or  a  bear!”  gasjied  Bobby,  starting 
nervously  forward  at  his  own  suggestion. 

“Mighty  funny,”  said  Theodore,  calm 
now  under  the  comforting  light  of  the  sun 
on  the  stump  lot. 
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At  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  Bobby  was 
reloading  his  gun  with  hands  still  unsteady. 

“Some  day,  when  we’ve  got  more  time, 
we’ll  come  back  there.’’ 

“Some  momin’  when  we’ve  got  lots  of 
time,”  agreed  Theodore.  “But  we’re  after 
squirrels  to-day,  and  there  ain’t  no  squir¬ 
rels  in  there.” 

And  then  they  turned  back  and  hunted 
through  Brush’s  woods,  but  failed  to  sight 
any  game.  And  at  about  the  time  they 
started,  Tucker’s  half-wild  red  calf  scram¬ 
bled  out  of  the  gully,  galloped  stiff-legged 
across  a  clearing  and,  with  tail  up,  trotted 
across  the  pasture  and  through  the  broken 
fence  back  into  the  barn-yard. 

The  early  twilight  found  the  boys  back 
in  the  corner  of  Belts’s  woods  where  they 
had  started.  Here  each  fired  and  missed, 
and  failed  to  glimpse  again  the  squirrel 
at  which  he  had  shot.  The  dusk  of  early 
evening  settled  down  up)on  the  woods, 
and  suddenly  the  boys  were  very  tired  and 
the  long  way  home  loomed  an  endless  jour¬ 
ney  ahead  of  them. 

“Ain’t  no  use  loadin’  again.” 

“All  right.”  said  Bobby,  astride  of  the 
rail  fence.  He  wished  he  might  sit  there 
and  never  move  again.  His  legs  ached, 
and  his  shoulders  were  sore  where  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  the  heavy  musket  had  chafed  and 
rubbed  them. 

“Gee!”  he  moaned,  as  they  dragged  their 
stumbling  feet  homeward.  “This  old  gun 
weighs  a  ton.”^ 

“  ’S  the  last  time  you’ll  ever  get  me  up 
here,”  grumbled  Theodore. 

“Who  got  you?” 

“You  did!  Didn’t  I  tell  you  last  time 
I  wouldn’t  go  again?  You  know  it  always 
makes  my  head  ache,  and  yet  you  keep 
teasin’.” 

“Ain’t  goin’  huntin’  no  more  my  own 
self — goin’  to  build  a  rabbit-hutch  next 
Sat’day.”  declared  Bobby. 

From  the  crest  of  the  hill  they  looked 
down  upon  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  town. 

“Gee!  I  wish  I  was  home  and  had  a 
piece  of  mince  pit.” 

“Don’t  want  no  pie;  I  got  a  sick-head- 
ache,”  groaned  Theodore  miserably. 

But  they  made  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sidewalk  at  last. 

“Bet  we’ve  walked  fifty  miles  since  we 


left  here,”  said  Bobby,  as  one  stating  a 
deplorable  fact. 

But  Theodore  only  groaned  as  he  stag¬ 
gered  blindly  on.  At  his  gate  he  turned  into 
the  yard  without  a  word  of  good-by. 

For  a  minute  or  two  Bobby  sagged  against 
the  fence,  too  weary  and  dispirit^  to 
start  upon  the  next  long  stretch  to  his  own 
home. 

“Gee!  I  betch  y’  I  never  go  again.” 
Perhaps  it  was  the  decision  that  heartened 
him  to  the  start,  but  some  fifteen  minutes 
later  he  had  turned  in  at  his  own  gate, 
dragging  the  trailing  gun-stock  by  the  bar¬ 
rel  over  the  last  desperate  stretch  to  the 
front  door. 

Monday  morning,  Theodore  stopped 
for  Bobby  on  his  way  to  school. 

“I  had  a  fierce  headache  all  day  yester¬ 
day,”  he  said,  still  gloomy. 

“My  shoulders  is  black  and  blue  and  all 
skinned,  and  dad  threw  away  my  squirrel. 
It  smelled  fierce.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  we  never  go  huntin’  no 
more,”  said  Theodore. 

“I’ll  bet  you  we  don’t,  neither,”  agreed 
Bobby. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  they  were  of 
the  same  mind.  Thursday,  Theodore 
called  earlier  than  usual  for  Bobby. 

“W’hat  you  goin’  to  do  Sat’day,  Bob?” 
“Don’t  know,”  said  Bobby.  “Guess 
maybe  I’ll  build  a  rabbit-hutch.” 

“Huh!  Ain’t  no  fun  buildin’  a  rabbit- 
hutch,  ’cept  in  the  barn  when  it  rains.” 

“I  dunno,”  said  Bobby. 

Friday,  Bobby  was  waiting  at  the  gate 
for  Theodore.  But  when  Theodore  came 
and  they  started  on  toward  school,  each 
seemed  under  the  restraint  of  some  strange 
embarassment.  Fully  a  third  of  the  way 
they  walked  in  silence. 

“Black  frost  last  night,”  ventured  Theo¬ 
dore. 

“Bet  it’s  cleaned  off  all  the  leaves,”  said 
Bobby. 

Again  they  walked  in  silence. 

“Squirrels’  just  hustlin’  tQ  get  in  the  last 
nuts,”  remarked  Theodore. 

“Bet  there  won’t  be  much  more  huntin’ 
before  snow  comes,”  mused  Bobby. 

“Let’s  go  to-morrow,”  said  Theodore. 
“Gee!  Let’s  go!”  cried  Bobby  joyously. 


The  next  story  of  the  “Little  Journeys  Back  Home”  series,  “When  Fear  Was  Forgotten,”  will 
appear  in  October  Everybody’s — out  September  15th 
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Find  It  Like  Trying  to  Sit  a  Bucking  Bronco? 
Two  Irrepressible  Youths  -Male  and  Female — and 
a  Company  of  Doubting-Thomas  Relatives— a 
Story  Is  Inevitable 

By  Holworthy  Hall 
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4S  HENRY  came  blithely  into  the 
/%  house  with  a  suitcase  in  one  hand 
I  \  and  a  kit-bag  in  the  other,  his 
Aunt  Mirabelle  marched  out  from 
the  living-room  and  posted  herself  in  the 
hallway  to  watch  him  approach.  There 
was  this  much  to  say  for  Aunt  Mirabelle: 
she  was  at  least  consistent,  and  for  twenty 
years  she  had  changetl  neither  the  style  of 
her  garments  nor  the  nature  of  her  con- 
nctions.  She  had  disapproved  of  Henry 
when  he  was  six,  and  therefore  she  dis¬ 
approved  of  him  to-day,  and  to  let  him 
know  it,  she  regarded  him  [>fecisely  as 
though  he  were  still  six. 

“I  suppose,”  remarked  Aunt  Mirabelle. 
“you’re  waiting  for  me  to  say  I  hope  you 
had  a  good  time.  Well,  I’m  not  a-going  to 
'say  it,  because  it  wouldn’t  be  true,  and  1 
wouldn’t  want  to  have  it  sitting  on  my 
conscience.  Of  course,  some  people  haven’t 
got  any  conscience  for  anything  to  sit  on, 
anvw'ay.  If  they  did,  then  once  in  a  while 
they’d  think  about  something  else  besides 
loud  ties  and  silk  socks  and  golf,  and  gal¬ 
livanting  off  on  house-parties.  They’d  be 
tending  to  their  business— if  they  had  any. 
And  if  they  hadn’t,  they  ought  to.” 

Henry  put  down  the  bag  and  the  suit¬ 
case,  removed  his  straw  hat  and  grinned 
with  a  fair  imitation  of  cheerfulness. 
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“Maybe  so,”  he  said;  “maybe  so — but, 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  information,  I  did 
have  a  pretty  good  time,  anv^vay.” 

“  Humph,”  said  .Aung  Mirabelle.  “  That’s 
right,  Henry;  be  perti  But  /  know  what 
made  you  so  anxious  to  get  off  on  this  week¬ 
end;  and  I  know  whose  account  you  went 
on,  too.  I  did  hope  you’d  grow  up  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  boys,  Henry';  but  you’re 
all  just  alike.  When  you  get  old  enough,  do 
you  pick  out  some  pure,  innocent,  sensible 
young  woman  that’s  been  trained  the  way 
girls  were  trained  in  my  day?  No.  You  go 
and  make  fools  of  yourselves  over  these 
short-skirted  little  hussies  all  powdered  up 
like  a  box  of  marshmallows.” 

In  spite  of  himself,  Henry  lost  his  arti¬ 
ficial  grin. 

“I  wouldn’t  go  quite  so  far  as  to  say 

thair 

“Well,”  retorted  .Aunt  Mirabelle,  “I 
didn’t  hardly  expect  you  would.  But  you’ll 
go  far  enough  to  see  one  of  ’em,  I  notice. 
Well,  your  uncle’s  home  this  afternoon;  you 
might  have  the  grace  to  go  in  and  say 
howdy-you-do  to  him.”  She  walked  away’, 
and  Henry,  revolving  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
was  struck  for  the  ten-thousandth  time  by 
the  amazing  mystery  of  the  human  family. 

First,  there  was  his  mother,  a  small  and 
exquisite  woman  with  music  in  her  heart 
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and  in  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  His  memory 
of  her  was  dim,  but  he  knew  that  she  had 
been  a  creature  of  joy  and  sunshine  and  the 
sheer  happiness  of  existence.  Next,  her 
sister  Mirabelle,  who  found  life  such  a  seri¬ 
ous  condition  to  be  in  and  loved  nothing 
about  it  save  the  task  of  reforming  it  for 
other  people.  Finally,  her  brother  John, 
bald,  fat  and  good-natured — a  man  whose 
personal  interests  were  bounded  by  his  own 
comfort  and  by  his  desire  to  see  every  one 
else  equally  comfortable.  Whenever  Henry 
thought  of  this  trio,  he  reflected  that  his 
grandparents  must  have  been  very  versatile. 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  then  turned  and 
walked  slowly  into  the  library. 

His  uncle,  John  Starkweather,  sprang  up 
to  shake  hands  with  him. 

“Hello,  boy!  Thought  Bob  Standish 
must  have  kidnaped  you.  Have  a  good 
party?” 

“Fine,  thanks,”  said  Henr\’,  but  his  tone 
was  uncommonly  subdued  and  joyless. 

His  uncle  stared  at  him  for  a  moment, 
smiled  a  trifle  ruefully. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Mirabelle  say  any¬ 
thing  to  you?” 

“Why — nothing  special.” 

His  uncle  hesitated. 

“In  a  good  many  ways,”  he  said,  lowering 
his  voice,  “Mirabelle  puts  me  in  mind  of 
my  father.  When  he  was  a  boy,  out  in  the 
country,  he’d  had  to  smash  the  ice  in  the 
water-pitcher  every  momin’,  and  he  was 
proud  of  it — thought  a  boy  that  hadn’t 
earned  some  of  his  godliness  with  an  ice¬ 
pick  was  a  dude.  Well,  Mirabelle’s  cut  more 
or  less  off  the  same  piece.  She’s  been  talkin’ 
to' me  about  you  ever  since  you  went  off 
on  this  party — and  I’m  not  on  her  side  and 
I’m  not  on  your  side — but,  just  as  man  to 
man,  Henry,  suppose  you  did  pass  up  every¬ 
thing  I’ve  said  to  you  and  went  and  got 
married  one  of  these  fine  days — did  you 
expect  I’d  go  on  supportin’  you?” 

Henry  came  down  to  earth. 

“VV'^hy — what  was  that?” 

His  uncle  repeated  it,  with  a  postscript: 

“Oh,  I’ve  always  told  you  you  could  have 
anything  you  wanted  within  reason  that 
I  could  pay  for.  But  from  what  I  hear” — 
his  eyes  twinkled — ^‘.wives  ain’t  always 
reasonable.  And  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
when  a  young  man  gets  to  be  twenty-five 
or  -six,  and  never  did  a  lick  of  work  in  his 
life,  just  because  he’s  got  a  rich  uncle,  why, 


it’s  sort  of  a  reflection  on  both  of  ’em.  Seem 
so  to  you?” 

Henry  looked  at  him  nervously. 

“To  tell  the  truth,  I  hadn’t  thought 
much  about  it.” 

“Say,”  said  his  uncle  confidentiaUy; 
“neither  had  I.  Not  till  Mirabelle  told 
me  you  went  off  on  this  party  because 
Anna  Barklay  was  goin’  to  be  there.  Now, 

I  had  pretty  hard  sleddin’  when  I  was  your 
age;  I’ve  kind  of  liked  to  see  you  enjoy 
yourself.  But  you  been  out  of  college  four 
years  now,  and  you  tried  the  automobile 
business  for  two  months  and  the  bond  busi¬ 
ness  for  two  weeks  and  the  real-estate  busi¬ 
ness  for  two  minutes,  and  there  you  quit 
You  sp)ent  five,  six  thousand  a  year,  and 
that  was  all  right;  but  I  admit  I  don’t  like 
the  idea  of  your  plannin’  to  get  married  on 
nothin’  but  prosjjects,  specially  when  I’m  all 
the  prosp)ects  there  is.  Sound  fair  to  you?” 

Henry  nodded  with  much  repression. 

“You’re  always  fair.  Uncle  John.” 

“Well,  you've  always  been  open  to  reason, 
and  before  you  get  involved  too  deep,  I 
want  you  to  know  what’s  in  my  mind.  I 
don’t  believe  you’re  exactly  afraid  of  work; 
but  you  never  been  properly  introduced  to 
it,  so  you’re  kind  of  shy  about  it.  But  if 
you  go  get  married,  boy,  before  you  show 
you  could  take  care  of  yourself  and  what 
money  I  might  leave  you,  why,  then  you 
and  me’d  have  to  have  a  quarrel.  Sound 
logical  to  you?” 

“Too  darned  logical,”  Henry  said,  under 
his  breath. 

His  uncle  sat  down  and  surveyed  him 
with  great  indulgence. 

“What’s  the  idea?”  he  asked  humorously. 
“You  ain’t  gone  off  and  got  yourself  married 
already,  have  you?” 

“Yes,  Uncle  John.” 

*  I  ^HE  older  man  sat  limp  in  his  chair  and  * 
stared. 

“Boy,”  he  said  at  length;  “boy — is  that 
true?” 

“Yes,  Uncle  John.” 

“Who  is  it?  Anna  Barklay?” 

“Yes,  Uncle  John.” 

“When?” 

‘  ‘  Y esterday  af ternoon .  ’  ’ 

“Does — Judge  Barklay  know  it  yet?”  ii 

“No;  not  yet.  He’s  out  of  town.” 

His  uncle  drew  a  tremendous  breath  and 
pulled  himself  upright. 
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“Boy,”  he  said  quietly,  “why  in  the  devil 
did  you  ever  go  and  do  a  thing  like  that? 
Haven’t  I  been  pretty  decent  to  you,  the 
best  I  knew  how?  Why,  boy,  I  thought  you 
and  me  were  friends!” 

There  was  another  heavy  silence. 

“1  don’t  know.  We’ve  sdways  been  crazy 
about  each  other.” 

Mr.  Starkweather  was  looking  at  and 
through  hb  nephew.  Henry  had  never  hid 
behind  an  excuse,  and  he  had  paid  his 
penalties  as  royally  as  he  had  earned  them. 
Even  now,  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  his  own 
defense.  He  had  stated  the  facts,  and  he 
was  ready  for  judgment. 

Mr.  Starkweather  began  to  collect  alibis. 
For  one  thing,  Henry  had  chosen  the  right 
giri— a  girl  with  no  money  and  plenty  of 
diaracter.  For  another  thing,  Henry  was 
profoundly  in  love  with  her,  even  though 
be  tried  to  conceal  his  emotion  by  spreading 
it  with  a  generous  helping  of  light  manner 
and  vocabulary.  These  facts,  together  with 
Mr.  Starkweather’s  control  of  finances, 
might  possibly  operate  as  the  twin  levers 
which  would  pry  Henry  out  of  his  im¬ 
providence.  He  leaned  his  elbows  on  his 
desk,  judicially. 

“I’m  pretty  much  knocked  edgeways, 
Henry— and  I  was  just  goin’  to  tell  you, 
before  you  sprung  it  on  me,  that  if  you 
cared  two  cents  about  that  girl — to  say 
nothin’  of  me — ^you’d  want  to  deserve  her. 
You’d  want  to  do  someXhm’  besides  be  a 
model  to  hang  expensive  clothes  on.” 

“Yes,”  said  Hemy,  also  judicial;  “  I  guess 
I'm  entitled  to  that  wallop,  too.” 

His  uncle  nodded. 

“That  one  and  quite  a  few  more.  Well, 
who  knows  this — besides  us?” 

“Just  Bob  Standish.  We  took  him  along 
for  a  witness.” 

“So!  Bob  Standish!  Hm.  I’d  have 
thought  Bob’d  had  sense  enough  to  try  to 
stop  it.” 

“He  did  try.” 

Mr.  Starkweather  rose. 

“Where’s  Anna?” 

“Out  in  the  car.  With  Bob.” 

His  uncle  whirled  on  him. 

“Out  there}  Waitin’  there  all  this  time? 
For  heaven’s  sake,  Henry,  go  bring  her  in 
here — and  tell  her  to  stop  worryin’l  I’m 
sore  as  the  mischief,  and  I’m  goin*  to  make 
an  example  out  of  you,  but  thad  ain’t  any 
reason  to  scare  her  to  death,  is  it?” 
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She  was  smaU  and  intensely  feminine, 
but  there  was  nothing  fragile  about  her, 
no  slightest  hint  of  helplessness.  She  was- 
pretty  enough,  too,  and  her  attractions  were 
more  than  skin-deep;  to  the  qualities  which 
showed  in  her  eyes — sincerity  and  humor 
and  imagination — there  was  alk)  to  be  added 
sweetness  of  dis|x)sition  and  sensitiveness, 
which  were  proved  by  the  curves  of  her 
mouth,  and,  finaUy,  Aere  was  native  de¬ 
termination,  which  was  evident  in  the  mold¬ 
ing  of  her  strong  little  chin. 

SHE  came  in  slowly,  questioningly,  not  in 
fear,  but  poised  so  as  to  adjust  herself  to 
any  style  of  reception.  Mr.  Starkweather 
met  her  eyes  and  laughed.  Blushing,  she 
ran  to  him,  with  hands  outstretched. 

“Well,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Starkweather, 
“I’ll  say  Henry’s  got  a  darned  sight  better 
judgment  ’n  you  have!  Go  on  and  blush. 
Make  a  good  job  of  it.  And  then  sit  down 
there  and  cringe.  You,  too,  Henry.”  He 
himself  remained  on  his  feet.  “Well,”  he 
said,  after  a  pause,  “you  young  folks  sort 
of  went  and  took  a  chance,  didn’t  you?  So 
all  that’s  left  is  to  find  out  whether  it  was 
worth  it  or  not.”  He  surveyed  them  criti¬ 
cally.  “If  you’d  waited  till  Henry  did  what 
I  wanted  him  to,  I’d  kind  of  made  things 
easy  for  you.  Now  I’m  goin’  to  hand  him 
the  meanest  job  I  can  thi^  of.” 

Henry  squared  his  shoulders. 

“What  is  it.  Uncle  John?” 

“Well,  I’U  teU  you — ^just  a§  soon  as  you 
get  back  from  your  honeymoon.” 

“From  our — what?”  asked  the  girl  in¬ 
credulously. 

“  Honeymoon.”  He  gestured  impatiently . 
“Oh,  you  made  a  couple  of  prize  fools  of 
yourselves,  but — guess  I  better  make  a  fool 
of  myself,  too,  so  you’ll  feel  more  at  home.” 
He  coughed  explosively.  “Besides,  you’re 
awful  young,  both  of  you— and,  darn  it,  if 
you  don’t  cash  in  on  it  now — ”  He  jerked 
his  head  toward  Henry.  “All  right.  This 
is  April.  Take  her  off  somewhere — Italy — 
south  of  France — till  next  August.  Then 
you  report  back  here,  all  fixed  and  ready  to 
eat  crow.  Sound  fair  to  you?” 

The  girl  rose  and  cross^  the  room  to  him. 

“Mr.  Starkweather - ” 

“Name’s  Uncle  John,”  he  corrected. 

“  Uncle  John — I — I  don’t  know  how  to — ” 
She  gestured  imperatively  to  Henry.  “  You 
know  him  better — you  tell  him.” 
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Henry  had  sprung  across  to  join  them. 
“Uncle  John,  you’re  a  peach!  I’ll  break 
rock  on  the  streets  if  you  say  so.  You’re  a 
f)each!” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Starkweather  uncom¬ 
fortably,  “that’s  all  right.  Only,  when 
you  get  back.  I’m  goin’  to  make  Henry  earn 
his  salt,  whether  he  can  earn  anythin’  to 
put  it  on  or  not.  And  that  goes  as  it  stands, 
too;  no  foolin’  but  only,  how  in  blazes  am  I 
goin’  to  get  it  across  to  Mirabelle?  That's 
what  bites  me  the  worst,  Henry;  that’s 
what  bites  me  the  worst!” 

TN  A  small  office  on  the  third  floor  of  the 

City  Bank  Building,  Mr.  Theodore  Mix, 
broker  and  amateur  politician,  sat  moodily 
intent  upon  his  morning  newspaper.  For 
thirty  years  (he  was  fifty-five)  Mr.  Mix  had 
managed  by  great  effort  to  keep  himself 
excessively  overrated;  a  few  years  ago  he 
had  even  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for 
mayor,  and  the  ambition  was  still  alive 
within  him,  although  fulfilment  was  never 
so  distant.  But  despite  his  appearance, 
which  was  dignified,  and  despite  his  manner, 
which  would  have  done  for  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  despite  his  connection  with 
charities  and  churches  and  civic  commit¬ 
tees,  Mr.  Mix  was  secretly  a  bit  of  a 
bounder;  and  although  for  the  past  two 
decades  he  had  made  a  handsome  income, 
he  had  contrived  to  get  rid  of  it  as  fast  as 
he  conveniently  could,  and  by  methods 
which  wouldn’t  always  have  stood  the 
analysis  of  a  Methodist  minister. 

Lately,  for”  no  apparent  cause,  his  best 
customers  had  edged  away  from  him;  he 
was  gliding  rapidly  into  debt,  and  he  knew 
that  unless  he  clambered  out  again  within 
six  or  eight  weeks,  he  should  have  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  preserving  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  And  Mr.  Alix  was  fiercely  jealous  of 
his  prestige. 

For  the  moment,  however,  Mr.  Mix  was 
querulous  rather  than  defensive.  He  was 
trj’ing  to  place  the  blame  for  the  past  two 
seasons  of  misfortune;  and  when  he  ob- 
serveil  that  Pacific  Refining  was  up  twelve 
points  from  Tuesday’s  close,  he  sighed 
wearily  and  told  himself  that  it  was  all  a 
matter  of  luck.  He  had  planned,  only  last 
^tonday,  to  bi.rrow  something  from  his 
friend  John  Starkweather,  if  possible,  and 
to  risk  a  few  hunilred  shares  of  Pacific  Re¬ 
fining  on  margin;  but  Mr.  Starkweather 


hadn’t  come  to  his  office  on  Monday  at  aD,  E 
and  hadn’t  come  in  since — so  that  the  pr(At  E 
which  might  so  easily  have  been  at  rest  in  E 
Mr.  Mix’s  pocket  was  now  in  other  quartets.  D 
As  he  turned  to  the  sporting-page,  how-  H 
ever,  his  querulousness  yielded  to  a  broad,  H 
sunny  optimism;  he  had  a  friend  at  the  E 
Bowie  track,  and  the  friend,  who  owned  a  fi 
horse  which  he  swore  was  the  darkest  thre^ 
year-old  in  captivity,  had  wired  Mr.  Mii 
to  hypothecate  his  shirt  and  bet  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  fourth  race,  Saturday. 

Mr.  Mix  leaned  back  and  built  a  stable 
in  the  air.  Suppose  he  could  borrow  a 
couple  of  thousand.  The  odds,  so  his  friend 
had  assured  him,  would  be  at  least  six  to 
one.  That  meant  twelve  thousand  clear 
profit.  Then  a  quick  dash  into  the  cotton 
market — the  price  was  certainly  going  to 
break  wide  open  in  another  month — and  the 
twelve  would  unfold  and  expand.  To  be 
sure,  Mr.  MLx  had  been  losing  steadily  for 
a  dozen  years,  but  he  was  confident  that 
he  had  it  in  him  to  be  a  successful  plunger. 

His  stenographer  announced  a  caller,  and 
on  the  instant  Mr.  Mix  put  on  his  other 
personality.  The  caller,  however,  came 
straight  to  Mr.  Mix’s  desk  and  flipped  out 
one  sheet  from  a  large  portfolio. 

“  Say,”  he  remarked  bruskly ;  “  what’s  the 
matter  with  this  bill?  Ziegler  &  Company. 
Ziegler  says  if  you  don’t  settle  by  the 
fifteenth  he’ll  give  it  to  his  lawyer.” 

It  was  the  second  time  in  a  week  that  an 
attorney  had  been  lugged  into  the  con¬ 
versation;  more  than  that,  Mr.  Mix  had 
received  four  letters  from  two  different 
collection  agencies. 

“In  the  words  of  the  Good  Book,”  he 
said  amicably,  “have  patience — and  I  will 
pay  thee  all.” 

“What  say?  Will  I  come  in  next  week 
sometime?” 

“Now,  that,”  said  Mr.  Mix,  with  a  ru^ 
of  approval,  “is  a  first-rate  idea.  Come  in 
next  week  sometime.” 

The  visitor  went  out,  and  Mr.  Mix 
scow'led  heavily.  To  think  that  after  his 
lifetime  as  an  important  citizen — generally- 
supposed  to  be  well-to-do  if  not  actually 
rich — he  couldn’t  pay  a  trifling  account  of 
less  than  three  hundred  dollars  because  he 
didn’t  have  three  hundred  in  the  bank!  i 
And  yet — and  yet  there  was  always  John 
Starkweather  and  the  friend  at  Bowie.  Mr. 
Mix  rose  and  went  out  to  the  corridor,  and 
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down  it  to  a  door  which  was  lettered  with 
Mr.  Starkweather  s  name;  and  as  he  en¬ 
tered,  and  recalled  that  thirty  years  ago  he 
and  John  Starkweather  had  sat  at  the  same 
lii^  desk  and  broken  their  backs  over  the 
same  drudgeiy,  and  at  the  same  wage,  he 
was  filled  with  a  lively  resentment.  Mr. 
Mix  was  certain  that  he  was  brainier  than 
John  Starkweather.  But  Starkweather’s 
office  handled  the  bulk  of  local  realty  trans¬ 
actions;  it  wrote  more  insurance  than  all  of 
its  competitors  in  a  mass;  it  loaned  almost 
as  much  money  on  mortgage  as  the  Trust 
and  Savings,  .^nd  Mr.  Mix.  broker,  was 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,'.  Luck!  No 
question  alx)ut  it. 

At  the  swinging  gate  he  learned  that 
Mr.  Starkweather  was  in  to-day,  but  tem¬ 
porarily  engaged.  Would  Mr.  Mix  wait? 
Mr.  Mix  alleged  that  he  would  do  that 
ver}’  thing — and  went  sedately  forward  to 
the  reception-room.  The  door  of  the  private 
office  was  not  quite  closed;  so  that  the 
voices  of  two  men  were  clearly  audible. 

“Yes,”  said  a  voice,  which  at  first  he 
couldn’t  recognize;  “the  deed’s  already  re¬ 
corded.  So.  legally,  Henry’s  the  owmer  of 
the  property  now.”  Mr.  Mix  nodded  tri¬ 
umphantly;  the  voice  belonged  to  Mr. 
Archer,  a  leading  lawyer  and  Mr.  Stark-, 
weather’s  closest  associate. 

“That’s  the  idea.”  This  was  in  Mr. 
Starkweather’s  familiar  bass.  “Now,  about 
this  will —  Naturally,  I  don’t  exp)ect  to  be 
dead  quite  so  quick  as  all  that,  but  I  want 
to  be  sure  and  fix  it  so  Henry’ll  get  the  same 
deal,  no  matter  what  happens.” 

“Why,  it’s  very  simple.  Your  point  w'as 
that  you  didn’t  want  everybody  to  know 
what  was  going  on.  .\nd,  of  course,  as 
soon  as  a  will  is  probated,  it’s  no  secret  from 
the  public.  The  l)est  thing,  then,  is  for  you 
to  set  up  what  we  call  a  testamentary  trust. 
And  I’ve  changed  the  will  so  the  entire 
residuarv'  estate  is  left  to  me  in  trust  for 
your  sister  and  nephew,  to  be  administered 
according  to  an  agreement  made  before¬ 
hand.  They  can  probate  that  will  until  they’re 
black  in  the  face,  but  nolxxly’s  going  to  find 
out  any  more  than  you  want  them  to.” 
“Sounds  all  right  so  far.” 

“Now  for  the  trust  agreement  itself — if 
Henr\’  demonstrates  to  me  that  within  a 
year - ” 

“A  year  from  August  first.  Henry  won’t 
be  home  till  then.” 
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“  Correct.  If  he  demonstrates  to  me  that 
within  the  calendar  year  he’s  made  a  net 
profit  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  prop¬ 
erty —  By  the  way,  isn’t  that  rather  steep?” 

“No.  Man’s  in  there  now’s  made  three 
thousand  and  manhandled  it.” 

“  V’ery  well.  If  Henry  succeeds,  then  he’s 
to  receive  from  the  trust  the  entire  re¬ 
siduary  estate;  otherwise  it  goes  to  your 
sister.  And  during  that  trial  year  she’s 
to  receive  the  whole  income  from  the  fund. 
Is  that  right?” 

“That’s  right.  Archer.” 

“Well  then,  if  you’ll  just  get  a  couple  of 
witnesses  in  here,  we  can  clear  the  whole 
thing  up  and  have  it  out  of  the  way.” 

Mr.  Mix  heard  the  scrape  of  chair-legs 
against  the  floor,  and  hastily,  on  tiptoe,  he 
crossed  the  room  to  the  center- table  and 
helped  himself  to  a  magazine  which  he  was 
reading  with  much  concentration  when  the 
door  of  the  private  office  opened. 

“Why,  hello,  Mix!”  said  Mr.  Stark¬ 
weather.  “Been  waitin’ long?” 

“Just  got  here,”  said  Mr.  Mix,  startled. 
He  returned  the  magazine  to  the  table,  and 
was  still  standing  when  his  friend  came  back 
in  convoy  of  young  Mr.  Robert  Standish, 
his  chief  assistant. 

“Come  on  in.  Mix.  Want  you  to  witness 
a  couple  of  papers.” 

With  all  due  solemnity,  Mr.  Mix  carried 
out  the  function  which  was  assigned  to  him. 
While  he  was  blotting  his  second  signature, 
he  was  wondering  how  to  capitalize  w’hat 
he  had  overheard. 

“Stay  right  here.  Mix.  That’s  all.  ain’t 
it.  Archer?” 

“That’s  all.”  The  lawyer  was  packing 
up  his  papers.  ‘  Good-morning,  gentle¬ 
men.”  He  bowed  himself  away;  Standish 
had  long  since  vanished. 

“"IXTELL,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Alix?’’ 

▼  ^  Mr.  Starkweather  began,  as  soon  as 
the  door  had  closed  on  the  lawyer.  “How 
much  do  you  want?” 

Mr.  Mix  looked  p>ained. 

“Why,  to  tide  me  over  the  dull  season, 
John,  I  need — let’s  see — about  five  thou¬ 
sand.” 

Mr.  Starkweather  drummed  on  his  desk. 

“Any  security?” 

•  Mr.  Mix  smiled  blandly. 

“What’s  security  between  friends?  I’ll 
give  you  a  demand  note.” 
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Mr.  Starkweather  stopped  drumming. 

“Mix,  you  oughtn’t  be  borrowin’  from 
me;  that’s  what  your  bank’s  for.  What’s 
wrong — business  rotten?” 

“  Too  good,”  said  Mr.  Mix  frankly.  “It’s 
taking  all  my  capital  to  carry  my  customers. 
And  you  know  how  tight  money  is.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Well — guess  your  credit’s 
good  for  five,  all  right.  Make  out  your  note. 
Interest  at  six  per  cent.,  semiannually.” 

^T'EN  minutes  later,  Mr.  Starkweather, 
alone  in  his  office,  drew  a  stertorous 
breath  and  slump)ed  down  in  his  chair. 

It  was  a  fortnight,  now,  since  Henry’s 
last  letter.  He  wished  that  Henry  w'ould 
write  oftener.  He  told  himself  ffiat  one 
of  Henry’s  letters  would  furnish  an  antidote 
to  Mirabelle.  And  he  needed  an  antidote, 
for  recently  Mirabelle  had  been  surpassing 
herself. 

He  took  another  deep  breath,  and  then 
suddenly  he  was  swept  by  an  emotion 
which  took  him  wholly  by  surprise  and 
almost  overcame  him.  He  sat  up,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  where  he  could  find  some 
occujmtion  to  chink  up  the  crevices  in  his 
thoughts  and  prevent  himself  from  intro¬ 
spection.  Eventually  he  hit  upon  it,  and 
with  a  conscious  effort  he  pulled  himself 
out  of  his  chair  and, went  over  to  Masonic 
Hall  to  meet  his  sister  Mirabelle. 

She  had  been  attending  a  conference  of 
the  Ethical  Reform  League,  and  as  Mr. 
Starkweather’s  car  drew  in  to  the  curb,  the 
reformers  were  just  emerging  to  the  side¬ 
walk. 

His  sister  caught  sight  of  him  and  waved 
her  hand  in  greeting,  an  unexpected  show 
of  animation. 

Mr.  Starkweather  made  room  for  her. 

“Thought  I’d  give  you  a  lift  back  to  the 
house,”  he  said. 

There  was  an  unusual  color  in  her  cheeks, 
and  her  e3’es  were  brilliant. 

“John,  do  vou  know  what  I  am?” 

“No.  What?” 

“I’m  the — president,”  she  said,  and  her 
voice  was  trembling  with  pride. 

“President?  Of  the  league?” 

“lUected  this  morning.”  She  stared  at 
him  and  stiffened.  “Of  course,  I  know  you 
aren’t  interested  in  anything  helpful  or  i)ro- 
gressive,  so  I  don’t  expect  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated.  Of  course  not!” 

He  made  a  dutiful  struggle  to  be  joyous 


about  it,  and  succeeded  only  in  producing  a 
feeble  smirk. 

“Well,  what’s  your  program?” 

She  unbent  a  little  and  began  to  recite 
her  platform.  She  didn’t  stop  when  the 
car  stopped,  or  when  Mr.  Starkweather 
climbed  down  stiffly  and  held  open  the  door 
for  her,  or  even  when  they  had  reached  the 
portico  of  the  big  brick  house.  He  told 
himself,  dmnbly,  that  if  the  world  would 
ever  listen  to  Mirabelle,  it  would  certainly 
reform — in  self-defense. 

At  lunch  he  was  distressed  and  joyless, 
but  he  found  it  easier  to  rise  above  his  body 
than  above  his  mind. 

“Got  a  little  present  for  you,”  said  Mr. 
Starkweather  abruptly,  and  tossed  a  slip 
of  paper  to  her.  “There’s  a  string  to  it, 
though — I  want  you  to  hold  it  a  while.” 

She  l(X)ked  up  skeptically. 

“Suppose  it’s  any  good?” 

“Oh,  it’s  good  enough.  Mix  is  all  right. 
Only,  I  don’t  want  you  to  press  him  fw 
threfe,  four  months,  anyhow.”  He  pushed 
away  his  dessert,  untasted.  “You  know 
why  I’m  givin’  you  these  dibs  and  dabs 
every  now  and  then,  don’t  you?  So  if  any¬ 
thing  ever  happens  to  me  all  of  a  sudden, 
you’ll  have  somethin’  to  draw  on.  Let’s 
^e;  I’ve  put  about  forty  in  the  fund  I  been 
buildin’  up  for  you,  and  given  you  twelve—” 
He  broke  off  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head; 
his  own  symptoms  puzzled  him. 

His  sister  had  already  been  sitting  bolt 
upright,  but  now  she  achieved  an  even 
greater  rigidity. 

“When  you  saw  Mr.  Archer  this  morning, 
did  you  take  my  advice  about  your  will? 
Did  you  do  what  I  told  you  to — about 
Henry?” 

He  was  struggling  to  keep  a  grip  on  him¬ 
self. 

“Well,  no — not  exactly.” 

“Oh,  you  didn’t?”  she  said  tartly.  “Well, 
what  did  you  do?” 

“Miral^lle,”  said  her  brother,  “don’t  you 
think  that’s — just  a  little  mite  personal?” 

“Well,  I  meant  it  to  be.  After  the  way 
Henry’s  acted,  he  don’t  deserve  one  bit  erf 
sympathy,  or  one  dollar  from  anybody. 
.\nd  if  /’ve  got  anything  to  say,  he  won’t 
get  it,  either.” 

Mr.  Starkweather’s  round,  fat  face  wore 
an  expression  which  his  sister  hadn’t  seen 
before.  He  stood  up,  holding  to  the  back 
of  his  chair. 
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“Mirabelle,  you  haven’t  got  a  word  to 
say  about  it.  I’ve  stood  this  just  about  as 
long  as  I’m  goin’  to.  Henry’s  my  own 
flesh  and  blood.  And,  furthermore,  he 
wouldn’t  waste  my  money  a  minute  quicker ’n 
you  would.”  He  wet  his  lips.  “He’d  do 
a  damn  sight  better  with  it.  He’d  make 
somebody  happy  with  it,  and  you’d  burn 
it  up  in  some  confounded  propaganda 
scheme.  Well,  all  I’ve  got’s  a  sister  and 
a  nephew;  so  I  guess  my  money’s  goin’  to 
be  wasted.  But  Henry’s  goin’  to  get  a  fair 
break,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.”  He  took 
a  glass  of  water  from  the  table  and  spilled 
half  of  it.  “Don’t  you  forget  it!” 

At  last  she  had  perception. 

“John!  Are  you  sick?” 

He  was  swallowing  repeatedly. 

“Yes,  I  am.  Sick  of  the  whole  thing.” 
His  eyes  and  the  hue  of  his  cheeks  genuinely 
alarmed  her;  she  went  to  him,  but  he 
avoided  her.  “No;  I  don’t  want  anything 
except  to  be  let  alone.  Is  the  car  out 
there?” 

“But,  John — listen  to  me - ” 

He  waved  her  off. 

“I  listened  to  you  the  day  Henry  came 
home,  Mirabelle.  That’s  enough  to  last 
me  quite  some  time.  Where’s  my  hat?” 
He  rushed  jiast  her  and  out  of  the  house, 
and  left  her  gaping  after  him. 

Half  an  hour  later,  young  Mr.  Standish 
telephoned  to  her. 

“Miss  Starkweather? .  .  .  Your  brother’s 
feehng  pretty  bad,  and  I’ve  just  sent  him 
home.  Wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  to  have 
your  doctor  there,  seems  to  me.” 

She  had  the  doctor  there,  and  before  the 
night  was  over  there  was  another  doctor  in 
consultation.  There  were  also  two  nurses. 
And  to  both  doctors,  both  nurses  and  Mira¬ 
belle,  Mr.  Starkweather,  who  knew  his 
destiny,  whispered  the  same  message  at 
mtervals  of  fifteen  minutes: 

“Don’t  have  Henry  come  back — don’t 
have  Henry’  come  back — no  sense  his  cornin’ 
back  till  August.  Tell  him  I  said  so.” 

And  then,  in  the  cool,  fresh  morning,  Mr. 
Starkweather  suddenly  tried  to  sit  up. 

“Postman!”  he  said  thickly  and  with 
much  difficulty. 

He  was  waiting  for  a  letter  from  Henry, 
and  when  they  put  it  into  his  hands,  he 
smiled  and  was  content.  He  hadn’t  the 
strength  to  open  it,  and  he  wouldn’t  let 
any  one  else  touch  it;  he  was  satisfied  to 
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know  that  Henry  had  written.  And  after 
that  there  was  nothing  worth  waiting  for. 

IT  NEVER  occurred  to  Henry,  when  he 
came  home  in  late  July,  to  take  his  wife 
to  the  big  brick  house  which  had  been  his 
uncle’s.  He  didn’t  know  whether  the  house 
would  go  to  Aunt  Mirabelle  or  to  himself, 
and  for  the  time  being  it  was  immaterial; 
Aunt  Mirabelle  was  welcome  to  possession 
of  it  undisturbed.  The  judge’s  house  was 
a  third  the  size,  and  not  the  least  prepos¬ 
sessing,  and  there  really  wasn’t  room  for  the 
young  Devereuxs  in  it,  but  as  soon  as  Henry 
steppod  inside  the  door,  he  knew  that  he 
was  welcome. 

He  was  sorry  for  his  aunt,  and  he  went 
to  see  her  immediately,  but  even  in  this  new 
situation  she  let  him  know  that  she  disapn 
proved  of  him  thoroughly  and  pormanently. 
She  wasn’t  reconciled  to  his  marriage;  she 
didn’t  care  to  receive  Anna,  and,  more  than 
that,  she  succeeded  in  making  Henry  feel 
that  by  his  conduct  he  had  hurried  his 
uncle  into  an  untimely  grave. 

“.And  of  course,”  she  said,  “you’ve  been 
to  call  on  Mr.  Archer,  haven’t  you?” 

Henry  flushed  indignantly. 

“I  hadn’t  even  thought  about  it.” 

“Well,  when  you  do,  you’ll  hear  some 
fine  news.”  Her  lip  curled.  “Your  friend 
Bob  Standish ’s  bought  the  business.  Some 
of  it,  anyway.  Bought  it  on  a  shoe-string’s 
my  guess — but  he’s  bought  it.” 

“Good  for  Bob!”  He  was  thinking  that 
if  honest  toil  were  demanded  of  him,  nothing 
could  be  more  pleasant  than  an  alliance  wi  A 
this  same  Standish. 

Aunt  Mirabelle  sniffed. 

“  Good  for  nothing!  He’s  most  as  scatter¬ 
brained  as  you  are.”  Henry  declined  the 
combat,  and  she  went  on  aggrievedly: 
“The  rest  of  the  whole  estate’s  ti^  up  in  a 
trust,  but  Mr.  Archer  wouldn’t  tell  me 
much  about  it  till  you  came  home.  All  I 
know’s  what  everybody  knows;  it’s  tied  up 
for  a  year,  to  see  what  you’re  going  to  do. 
But  from  what  he  hinted,  it’s  perfectly  pos¬ 
sible  that  all  I’ll  get  is  a  few  thousand  out¬ 
right  and  what  John  gave  me  in  a  little 
separate  fund  and  a  year’s  income  from 
the  whole  estate.  I  suppose  you  think  that’s 
perfectly  fair  and  right  and  just.  Naturally 
you  would.” 

In  his  present  mood,  Henry  was  immime 
to  astonishment. 
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“  I  don’t  believe  it’s  up  to  me  to  criticize 
Uncle  John,  whatever  he  did.” 

“Not  under  the  circurnstances — no. 
You’ve  got  some  idiotic  test  or  other  you’ve 
got  to  go  through — and  I  sit  back  and  fold 
my  hands  and  wait  a  year  to  see  what  you 
get,  and  what  /  get.  Even  this  house—” 
Her  smile  was  bitter.  Originally,  as  she 
knew,  her  brother  had  intended  to  l)cqueath 
Henry  a  fourth  of  his  property  and  herself 
the  remainder.  “Well,”  she  said,  “I  wi.sh 
you  every  happiness  and  success,  Henry. 

I  suppose  you  feel  in  your  conscience  you 
deserve  it,  don’t  you?” 

When  he  left  her,  he  was  aware  that  the 
last  tie  had  been  severed. 

Mr.  ARCHER,  greeted  Henry  with  a 
proper  mixture  of  repression  and 
cordiality. 

“But  I’m  afraid,”  he  said  to  the  lK)y;“I’m 
afraid  you’re  going  to  be  a  little  disap¬ 
pointed.” 

Henry  shook  his  head. 

“Then  you’ve  sized  me  up  all  wrong,”  he 
said,  subdued.  “Because,  no  matter  what 
I  get.  I’m  going  to  be  satisfied  that  Uncle 
John  wanted  me  to  have  it.  I’d  imagined 
it  was  prolxibly  an  interest  in  the  business, 
but  Bob  StandLsh — I  saw  him  just  a  few 
minutes  ago — says  it  isn’t.” 

“No;  it’s  a  building.  Three  sixty-one 
Main  Street.  That  is,  it’s  a  building  and  a 
business  together.  It’s  yours  outright;  the 
deed’s  all  recorded.  You  see,  Henr\',  your 
Uncle  John  made  an  entirely  separate  pro- 
\’ision  for  Miss  Starkweather.  She’ll  never 
go  hungry’;  but  the  bulk  of  the  estate  de- 
I)ends  on  what  \’ou  do  with  this  business  in 
the  next  year.  Your — quota,  if  I  may  call 
it  that,  is  a  book-profit  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.” 

“You  mean — whether  1  share  in  the 
estate  or  not  depends  on  my  making  ten 
thousand  dollars  inside  of  a  year?” 

“Yes;  and  without  any  outside  help  ex¬ 
cept  straight  commercial  loans — if  y’ou  can 
get  ’em.” 

“What  building  is  it,  Mr.  Archer?” 

'I'he  lawyer  w’iped  his  glasses. 

“It’s  one  he  took  over  on  a  mortgage  last 
w’inter.  You  sec,  Henry’,  he’d  figured  out 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  you,  and  he 
redrew  his  will  so  you’d  have  the  same 
proposition  whether  he  lived  or  died.  He 
picked  out  what  he  thought  would  do  you 


the  most  good — break  down  some  of  your— 
excuse  me  for  lieing  blunt— class-prejudice— 
teach  you  how’  manv  dimes  there  are  in  a 
dollar.” 

Henry  looked  serious. 

“Three  sixty-one  Main — I  don’t  seem 
to —  What  on  earth  is  it,  Mr.  Archer?” 

“Go  down  and  look  at  it.  Only, don’t  be 
shocked,  Henry’;  because  it’s  exactly  what 
he’d  have  given  you  to  do,  anyw’ay’.  By  the 
way,  have  you  any  money  of  your  ow’n?” 

“I’m  dow’n  to  a  couple  of  hundred. 
Why?”  Henry  looked  solier. 

“Then  y’ou’d  better  not  waste  any  time. 
Go  on  down  and  look  it  over  this  morning, 
and  let  me  know’.” 

“Why — let  y’ou  know  what?” 

“Whether  you’re  going  to  take  the  dare. 
Because,  of  course,  if  you  shouldn’t  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  go  ahead  on  your  uncle’s  plan— 
and  that  would  disappoint  me — you  could 
simply  sell  out.  I  hope  very  much  indeed 
that  you  won’t.  But — go  look  at  it.  And 
one  last  thing,  Henry’ — your  uncle  put  the 
thing  in  this  shape  so  too  many  pec^le 
wouldn’t  be  talking  about  it.” 

Obediently,  Henry  proceeded  down  Main 
.Street.  His  curiosity  wras  active,  but  he  was 
w’aming  himself  to  lie  on  guard.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  business  might  be,  and  however 
distasteful,  there  was  only  a  year  of  it.  He 
never  doubted  for  an  instant  that  he  should 
succeed;  for  he  knew  that  his  uncle  would 
never  have  prescribed  a  task  which  w’as 
beyond  his  pow’ers. 

Yes;  it  w'as  a  just  and  rea.sonable  arrange¬ 
ment,  provided  that  his  business,  whatever 
it  was,  wouldn’t  entirely  prevent  him  from 
keeping  up  w’ith  the  procession  socially, 
and  playing  enough  golf  to  hold  his  present 
form. 

When  he  arrived  at  Three  sixty-one,  his 
optimism  dried  up  in  his  throat.  He  had 
been  prepared  for  anything  but  the  reality. 
The  ark  of  his  fortunes  was  a  shabby  little 
motion-picture  theatre! 

Great  heavens!  Was  it  possible  that 
John  Starkw’cather  had  condemned  Henry’ 
the  fashionable,  Henry  the  clubable,  Henry 
the  exclusive  to  a  y’car  of  this?  Was  this 
his  punishment  for  the  past?  W’as  this  the 
price  of  his  future? 

His  power  of  reason  was  almost  atrophied. 
Previously  he  had  paid  his  forfeits  with 
the  best  of  good  nature,  but  his  previous 
forfeits  hadn’t  obliged  him  to  declass 
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himself.  They  hadn’t  involved  Anna.  Whj% 
his  uncle  had  planned  to  put  them  in  a 
social  pillory,  targets  for  those  who  had 
either  admired  them  or  envied  them.  It 
would  make  them  the  most  conspicuous 
pair  in  the  community.  And  Anna — Anna 
who  was  so  ambitious  for  him — how  could 
she  endure  the  status  of  a  cheap  showman’s 
wife? 

And  even  if  he  had  been  willing  to  ally 
himself  with  such  a  business,  how  could  he 
conceivably  make  ten  thousand  dollars  out 
of  it  in  a  single  year?  The  place  was  far 
too  small  to  support  an  experienced  man  for 
manager  and  still  to  net  an  appreciable 
profit.  Mr.  Starkweather  had  undoubtedly 
foreseen  that  Henry  couldn’t  sit  back  as  a 
magnate  and  pile  responsibility  on  a  paid 
employee.  No;  the  business  was  imjwssible; 
the  quota  was  impossible;  the  entire  project 
from  first  to  last  was  unthinkable.  His 
uncle,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  had 
virtually  disowned  him.  There  was  no 
other  answer. 

Mr.  Starkweather  had  schemed  to  bring 
about  a  certain  reaction,  and  he  had  over¬ 
played  his  hand.  He  had  set  a  standard  so 
high  and  chosen  a  medium  so  low  that  he 
had  defeated  his  own  object. 

The  next  step) — why,  it  was  to  chart  his 
life  all  over  again.  It  was  to  dispose  of  this 
ridiculous  prop)erty  and  begin  to  make  a 
living  for  Anna.  And  there  was  no  time  to 
lose,  either,  for  Henry’s  checking  balance 
was  about  to  slide  p)ast  the  vanishing-pjoint. 

He  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  turned 
to  meet  the  luminously  sympjathetic  eyes  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Mix. 

V/TR.  Mix  was  fresh  from  an  interNnew 
with  Miss  Mirabelle  Starkweather. 
Her  acquaintance  with  him  was  slight,  but 
from  a  distance  she  had  always  esteemed 
him.  Her  esteem,  however,  applied  to  him 
merely  as  an  individual,  and  not  as  a  debtor, 

“I  wanted  to  see  you  about  a  note,”  she 
said  primly;  "your  five-thousand-dollar 
demand  note  my  brother  endorsed  over  to 
me  four  months  ago.” 

Mr.  Mix  allowed  his  mouth  to  widen  in  a 
smile  which  was  disarmingly  benevolent. 
The  horse  at  Bowie  had  proved  dark  in¬ 
deed — so  dark  that  it  had  still  been  merged 
with  the  background  when  the  winner 
passed  the  judges’  stand — and  this  color- 
test  had  cost  Mr.  Mix  precisely  two  thou- 
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sand  dollars.  Beyond  that,  he  had  piaid 
off  a  few  of  his  cr^itors,  and  he  had  spjent 
a  week  in  New  York,  where  he  had  taken 
the  contemplated  flier  in  cotton  and  made  a 
disastrous  forced  landing,  so  that  there  was 
practically  nothing  but  his  smile  between 
himself  and  bankruptcy.  Yet  Mr.  Mix 
beamed,  and  put  saccharin  in  his  voice. 

"Ordinarily,  I’m  embarrassed  to  talk 
business  with  a  woman,”  said  Mr.  Mix. 
"I’m  so  conscious  of  the — what  shall  I 
say? — of  a  woman’s  disadvantage  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  interview.  But  in  your  case.  Miss 
Starkweather,  when  your  executive  ability 
is  so  well  known  and  so  universally 
praised - ” 

She  took  it  without  discount,  but  she 
wasn’t  distracted  from  her  purpx)se. 

"  I  hopje  it’s  convenient  for  you  to  p)ay  it, 
Mr.  Mix.  I  want  it  for  a  spjecial  reason.” 

"If  it  weren’t  convenient,”  said  Mr,  Mix, 
soothingly,  "I  should  make  it  convenient. 
When  the  sister  of  my  oldest  friend — and 
the  sp)ecial  reason  is  ope  of  your  favorite 
charities,  I  have  no  doubt.  Now,  let’s 
see —  I’ll  have  to  sell  some  securities. 
When  must  you  have  it?” 

"Next  Tuesday.” 

Mr.  Mix  looked  dubious. 

"Tuesday?  Now — that  is — wait  a  min¬ 
ute.”  He  created  the  impression  that  he 
was  juggling  vast  affairs.  "Is  Tuesday  im- 
p)erative?” 

"Tuesday,  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

His  face  cleared. 

"You’ve  shared  a  secret  with  me,”  said 
Mr.  Mix,  apd  although  he  spx)ke  aloud,  his 
attitude  was  as  though  he  was  w’hispiering. 
"Because  I  happ>en  to  know  that  ever>’ 
Tuesday  at  ten  o’clock  there’s  a  meeting 
of  a — a  certain  organization  of  which  you’re 
the  illustrious  president.”  He  lowered  his 
voice.  "  I  ask  your  piardon  for  the  intrusion 
of  anything  of  such  a  delicately  piersonal 
nature.  Miss  Starkweather,  but  I  must  tell 
you  that  when  a  pjerson,  such  as  yourself, 
even  in  the  midst  of  inconsolable  sorrow, 
can’t  forget  that  great  principles  and  great 
institutions  can  never  pterish,  but  are  im¬ 
mortal,  and  go  on  forever — that’s  true 
nobility  of  character.  Miss  Starkweather, 
and  I  honor  you  for  it.” 

She  touched  her  eyes  with  her  handker¬ 
chief. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Mix.  Yes;  I  intend  lo 
make  a  contribution  to  our  league — in 
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niemor>’  of  my  brother.  You  re — familiar 
with  our  league?” 

He  gestured  efifectiv’ely. 

,  “  Familiar  with  it?” 

♦  “  And  are  you — in  sympathy  with  it?” 

“  My  dear  lady,  I  was  one  of  the  pioneer 

f  supporters  of  suffrage  in  this  region.  I - ” 

“Yes;  I  know  that,  and  I  know  your  work 
in  the  Associated  Charities  and  in  your 
church,  but — how  did  you  vote  on  prohibi- 
‘  tion?” 

He  side-stepped  with  great  agility. 

’  “How  would  any  man  of  my  caliber 

,  vote?” 

“True,  true!”  She  was  becoming  more 
alert.  “But  we’ve  got  tremendous  prob- 

'  lems  yet  to  solve.  Do  you  believe  in  en¬ 

forcing  the  laws,  Mr.  Mix?” 

,  “Dear  lady,  show  me  a  man  who  doesn't 

believe  in  enforcing  the  laws,  and  I  w’on’t 
argue  with  him — I  couldn’t  count  on  his 
sincerity.” 

“  It’s  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  a  man  like  you,” 
she  said.  “I  wonder  if  you  agree  with  our 
other  ethical  reforms.  Er — what  do  you 
think  about  dancing?” 

He  had  a  good  phrase  which  he  had  been 
saving  up  for  six  weeks. 

“Dancing,”  he  said,  “is  jxipular  because 
it’s  so  conspicuously  innocent — and  so 
warmly  satisfactorv’  to  the  guilty.” 

“Good!  Good!  How  alxjut  tobacco?” 
This,  too,  he  side-stepped. 

“It’s  a  poison,  so  the  doctors  say.  Who 
am  I  to  put  my  opinion  against  theirs?” 

She  was  regarding  him  earnestly. 

“  How  is  it,  then,  you’ve  never  joined  the 
league?” 

“I — I’ve  never  been  invited,”  said  Mr. 
Mix,  taken  aback. 

“Then  I  invite  you,”  she  said  promptly. 
“It’s  men  like  you  we  need — prominent, 
useful  citizens.” 

“  I  appreciate  the  distinction  of  your  ask¬ 
ing  me,”  said  Mr.  Mix,  with  deference. 
“.'\nd  if  you  have  time,  I  wish  you’d  tell  me 
what  your  aims  are.  I  am  very  deeply 
interested.” 

He  stayed  another  half-hour,  during 
which  the  conversation  never  swerved  from 
the  entertaining  subject  of  reform.  Mr. 
Mix  was  bored  and  restless,  but  he  kept  his 
mind  doggedly  on  the  topic  and  dispensed 
honey  by  the  shovelful.  When  he  prepared 
to  leave,  he  reminded  her  gently, 

“Now,  in  regard  to  that  note - ” 


Mirabelle  was  blinded  by  her  own  vision- 
ings  and  deafened  by  her  own  eloquence.  ' 

“W’ell,  we’ll  have  to  take  that  up  again. 
But  you  come  to  the  meeting  Tue^ay, 
anyhow.  And  here’s  one  of  our  pamphlets 
for  you  to  look  at  in  the  mean  time.” 

.As  he  went  down  the  steps,  she  was 
w'atching  him  from  the  ambush  of  lace 
window-curtains,  and  she  w'as  saying  to  her¬ 
self:  “Such  a  nice  man — so  influential,  too. 
Now,  if  I  could  get  him  persuaded  over - ’’ 

Mr.  Mix,  strolling  down-town,  was  also 
talking  to  himself. 

‘What  I’ve  got  to  do,”  said  Mr.  Mi.\ 
thoughtfully,  “is  to  string  the  old  dame 
along  until  I  can  raise  five  thousand  dollars. 
But  where’s  it  coming  from?” 

Then,  squarely'  in  front  of  the  Orpheum 
Theatre,  he  met  Henry  Devereux. 

“/^OOD-morning,  Henry,”  said  Mr.  Mix 
gravely.  “First  time  I’ve  had  a  chance 
to  sfieak  to  y’ou  since — ”  He  coughed  dis¬ 
creetly’.  “  I  don’t  believe  I  need  to  say  that 
if  there’s  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  all 
you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  say  so.” 

Privately’,  Henry  had  always  considered 
Mr.  Mix  as  a  posettr,  but  he  knew  that  Mr. 
Mix  belonged  to  the  Citizens  Club,  which 
was  the  local  standard,  and  that  for  thirty- 
years  he  had  various  business  relations  with 
Mr.  Starkweather. 

“.All  right,”  he  said.  “Tell  me  how  soon 
I  can  sell  this  overgrown  magic-lantern  out¬ 
fit — and  what  I  can  get  for  it — and  where  I 
can  put  the  money  to  bring  in  the  biggest 
income — and  where  I  can  get  a  good  job.” 

Now,  all  this  was  purely  in  the  nature  of  a 
rhetorical  question;  for,  naturally,  if  Henry- 
decided  to  sell,  he  would  want  Bob  Standish 
to  get  the  commission,  and  also,  if  Henry- 
needed  employ-ment,  he  would  go  to  his 
friend  and  l)e  sure  of  a  cordial  reception. 
But  Mr.  MLx  took  it  literally. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Mix’s  memory’  i)egan 
to  unfold.  It  w-as  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
to  blurt  out,  “.And  lose  your  shot  at  the 
estate?”  but  he  restrained  himself.  He 
wasn’t  supposed  to  know  the  circumstances, 
and  he  was  probably-  the  only  outsider  who 
did  know  them. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “do  you  own  the 
Orpheum?  W'ell,  I  should  say’  offhand  it’s 
w’orth  a  good  deal.  Say’,  tw’enty  thousand. 
The  land,  y’ou  know;  the  building’s  no 
good.” 
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“Yes;  but  who  d  buy  it?” 

“Well,  now,  alx>ut  that — of  course,  I’m 
not  a  real-estate  man — but  you  could  cer¬ 
tainly  trade  it.” 

“What  for?” 

Mr.  Mix  thought  rapidly. 

“Well — say  for  a  third  interest  in  Theo¬ 
dore  Mix  &  Company.” 

Henry  caught  him  up. 

“Are  you  serious?” 

Mr.  Mix  almost  fell  over  backward. 
“Why,  yes.  It’s  sudden,  but — why,  yes. 
I  could  use  more  capital,  and  I  want  a  crack 
salesman.  I’ll  trade — if  you’re  quick  on 
the  trigger.  I’ve  got  two  or  three  people 

mterested  so  far,  but  when  it’s  ycu - ” 

, Henry  took  him  by  the  arm. 

“Come  on  over  to  the  Citizens  Club,  then, 
and  we’ll  talk  about  it.” 

WHEN  Henry  went  home  to  his  wife 
and  his  father-in-law,  he  was  con¬ 
fident  that  he  had  made  a  bargain.  Within 
the  next  five  minutes,  however,  he  was  sit¬ 
ting  limp  and  baffled. 

“Holy  smoke!”  he  said  weakly.  “I 
didn’t  suppose  you’d  take  it  like  that. 
Why,  I — I  feel  as  if  I’d  been  run  over  by  a 
steam-roller  with  Taft  at  the  wheel!” 

Judge  Barklay  had  long  since  forgiven 
his  daughter,  but  he  hadn’t  quite  forgiven 
Heniy. 

“Do  you  want  my  honest  opinion?  I 
should  say  you’re  suffering  from  two  ex¬ 
treme  causes — exaggerated  ego  and  cold 
feet.” 

Heniy’  flushed.  He  had  the  most  pro¬ 
found  respect  for  Judge  Barklay. 

“You  don’t  mean  you  think  I’d  run  the 
miserable  little  peanut-stand,  do  you?” 

“It  strikes  me,”  said  the  judge,  “  that 
both  of  us  would  a  good  deal  rather  have 
you  run  a  peanut-stand  than — I’m  using 
your  own  analogy — than  spend  your  whole 
life  eating  peanuts.” 

Henry  looked  at  his  wife. 

“What  are  you  going  to  suggest?  Hire 
a  snake-charmer  and  a  wild  man  from 
Borneo  and  an  infant  pachyderm  and  a 
royal  ring-tailed  gyasticutus,  and  pull  off 
a  side-show  after  the  main  tent’s  closed?” 

“Oh,  Henry!  Can’t  you  see  what  a  lark 
it  would  be?” 

“Lark?”  he  rep)eated,  hazily.  “Lark? 
You’ve  got  the  wrong  bird.  It’s  crow.” 
“No;  but,  Henry  dear,  you  aren’t  going 
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to  give  up  a  fortune  without  even  trying, 
are  you?” 

“Do  you  realize  -what  you’re  talking 
about?  It  would  cost  a  thousand  dollars 
just  to  make  the  place  clean.  It'll  cost 
three  or  four  more  to  make  it  attractive 
enough  to  get  anybody  inside  of  it.  .\nd  I 
haven’t  got  the  price.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  a  mortgage?” 
demanded  the  judge.  “.\nd  you’ve  got  a 
car,  haven’t  you?  You’ve  got  a  saddle- 
horse.  Turn  Aem  into  money.” 

“On  a  wild  gamble?  Why,  Anna,  we’d 
have  to  go  live  in  some  cheap  apartment. 
And  you  know  what  the  crowd  on  the  hill 
would  say.” 

“Well,”  said  Anna,  “I’m  willing  to  live 
in  such  a  cheap  apartment  that  the  landlord 
calls  it  a  flat.  And  you  can’t  get  any 
servants  these  days;  there  aren't  any.  And 
when  we’ve  got  to  b»e  amused,  why  couldn’t 
we  go  to  the  Orpheum?”  They  all  laughed, 
but  Anna  was  the  first  to  stop.  “I’ll  work 
just  as  hard  as  you  will,  Henry.  I’ll  peel 
potatoes  and  wash  the  sink” — she  glanced 
ruefully  at  her  hands — ^“and  if  it’ll  help  you, 
I — I’d  sell  tickets  or  be  an  usher  or  play  the 
piano.  Why,  Henry,  it  would  be  a 
circus - ” 

“.4«d  an  education,”  said  Judge  Barklay. 

“And  a  gold  mine  for  us — in  just  one  little 
year.  We  could  do  it;  I  know  we  could.” 

“Henry’’ — the  judge  was  using  a  profes¬ 
sional  gesture — ^“what  do  you  suppose  your 
time  is  worth  at  its  present  market  value? 
Don’t  you  think  you  can  afford  to  risk  a 
year  of  it  against  half  a  million  dollars?” 

“But  when  I’ve  practically  closed  with 
Mix.” 

“Sign  any  agreement?” 

“No;  he’s  having  one  tj-ped.” 

The  judge  breathed  in  relief. 

‘You’re  lucky.  People  think  he’s  got 
money,  but  he  hasn’t.  He’s  broke.  He  must 
have  picked  you  for  a  life-preserver.” 

Henry’s  jaw  dropped. 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“I  don’t  think  so;  I  know  so.  His  New 
York  correspondents  used  to  be  clients  of 
mine,  and  they’ve  both  asked  me  about  him 
and  told  me  about  him  inside  of  the  last  six 
weeks.” 

Henry  sat  unblinking. 

“Is  that — a  fact?” 

“And  if  you  wanted  to  sell  out,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  judge,  with  a  trifle  of  asperity. 
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j  “whj'  on  earth  didn’t  you  go  to  an  expert — 
j  to  Bob  Standish?  And  why  didn’t  you  have 
'  an  audit  made  of  Mix’s  company — why 
didn’t  you  know  what  you  were  buying? 
}  Oh,  it  isn’t  too  late,  if  you  haven’t  signed 
!  anything,  but,  Heniy,  you  need  a  guardian.” 
At  the  sight  of  his  face,  Anna  went  over 
to  him  and  perched  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
“That’s  enough,  dad.  I’m  his  guardian; 

,  ain’t  I,  dear?  And  he’s  just  upset  and 

;  dizzy,  and  I  don’t  blame  him  a  bit.  We 

won’t  say  another  word  about  it;  we’ve  told 

*  him  what  we  think.  And  to-morrow  he  can 
^  have  a  long  talk  with  Bob.  You’re  feeling 

•  awfully  ashamed  of  yourself  for  being  so 

J  hasty — and  snoljbish.  I  know  you.” 

^  Henry  looked  across  at  the  judge. 

“All  right.  We’ll  let  the  whole  thing  ride 
.  till  I’ve  seen  Bob.” 

HIS  friend  Bob  Standish  was  a  young 
man  who  had  achieved  success  by  the 
'  reason  that  mere  acquaintances  and 

strangers  invariably  underestimated  him. 

For  one  thing,  his  skin  was  so  tender,  his 
>  eyes  so  blue  and  innocent,  his  mouth  so 
wide  and  sensitive,  his  forehead  so  white 
and  high  that  he  gave  the  impression  of 
almost  childish  simplicity  and  ingenuous¬ 
ness.  For  another  thing,  he  dressed  with 
such  regard  for  the  fashion  and  he  moved 
*  about  with  such  indolent  amiability  that 

his  clothes  and  his  manners  drew  attention 
from  what  was  underneath. 

And  so,  at  college,  kindly  sophomores 
‘  had  volunteered  to  teach  him  jwker,  and 
?  couldn’t  understand  why  the  profits  went 
not  to  the  teacher  but  to  the  pupil. 

In  commerce,  he  had  risen  in  six  years 
>  from  the  grade  of  city-insurance  solicitor  to 
'  .  that  of  Mr.  Starkweather’s  principal  as- 
'  sistant.  Now,  as  casually  as  he  had  ever 
raked  in  a  jack-pot  from  the  bewildered 
sophomores,  he  had  bought  the  Stark- 
I  weather  business,  and  not  on  a  shoe-string, 

i  either. 

'  He  had  roomed  with  Henry  at  college; 

:  -  he  had  been  his  inseparable  companion  out 
of  office-hours  ever  since;  he  knew  him  too 
well  to  proffer  any  trite  condolence.  But 
his  sympathy  was  firm  and  warm  in  his 
fingers  when  he  shook  hands,  and  Henry  got 
I  ’,  the  message. 

“  Thought  probably  you’d  rather  not  have 
me  at  the  train,”  said  Standish,  “so  I  didn’t 
l  come.  Right  or  wTong?” 


“Right,  Bob!  Well,  I  hear  you’re  the  big 
boss  around  here.  Please,  mister,  gimme  a 
job?” 

“Nothing  I’d  like  better,”  said  Standish. 
“I’ve  got  just  the  thing  for  you.  Sit  in  a 
box  over  on  the  window-sill  and  be  a  lily. 
Flowers  brighten  up  an  office  so.” 

“You  misjudge  me.  Didn’t  you  know 
I’m  going  to  work?” 

Standish ’s  eyes  were  round  and  guileless. 

“See  any  sea-serpents  on  your  way  over?” 

“Fact,  though,  I  am.  I’d  hojied  it  was 
going  to  be  here.” 

Young  Mr.  Standish,  how’ever.  had 
watched  his  employer  veiy  closely  during 
those  last  few  days,  and  in  witnessing  Mr. 
Starkweather’s  will  he  had  sensed  in¬ 
tuitively  that  it  contained  a  stick  of  dj-na- 
mite  for  Henrv’.  Also,  of  course,  he  shared 
the  public  information  of  the  existence,  if 
not  the  actual  conditions,  of  the  trust  fund. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact.  Henrv*,  what  are 
you  going  to  do?” 

“That’s  what  I  came  in  to  find  out.” 
said  Heniy.  “  Have  you  got  time  to  listen?” 

His  friend  Standish  listened  to  the  stor>-, 
and  at  no  time  during  the  recital  did  he 
laugh  or  exclaim  or  indicate  that  he  shared 
any  of  Henr\'’s  conclusions. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said;  “people  might  giggle 
a  bit.  But  they  always  giggle  at  a  man’s 
first  job,  anyw'ay.  Like  his  first  pair  of  long 
trousers.  It’s  done.  But  how  many  times 
will  they  do  it?  A  thousand?  Ten  thou¬ 
sand?  A  hundred  thousand?  At  that  rate, 
you’d  draw  dowm  a  dividend  of  seven  dol¬ 
lars  a  giggle?  For  less  than  that,  /’d  be  a 
Barnum  myself.  Hemy,  you  do  what  they 
tell  you  to.” 

“Would  you  do  it  if  you  were  in  my 
place?” 

“W’ould  I  let  people  say  I  hadn’t  sand 
enough  to  stop  a  wrist-w-atch?” 

“I  know;  but,  Bob — the  Orpheum!” 

“I  know;  but,  Henry - ” 

At  this  precise  instant  Hemy  was  re¬ 
quired  on  the  telephone.  It  .  was  his  Aunt 
Mirabelle;  and  even  if  he  had  been  engaged 
in  an  audience  with  royalty,  she  would  still 
have  called  him — if  she  could  have  got  the 
address. 

“Henry’,”  she  said.  “I’ve  just  found  out 
what  kind  of  arrangement  your  uncle  made 
for  you.  Mr.  Archer  just  told  me.  I  didn’t 
know’  your  uncle  was  ever  mixed  up  in  that 
kind  of  thing.  And  of  all  the  hellish 
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influences  in  this  day  and  generation — ^and 
the  idea  of  having  it  settled  like  that - ” 

“Well,”  said  Henr>',  “it  isn’t  any  of  it 
my  fault,  is  it?” 

“That  remains  to  be  seen.  I  certainly 
hope  you  aren’t  going  to  spread  that  news 
around  town.  Well — ^are  you  going  .to  run 
that — dive?” 

“Why — I  don’t  know.  If  I  didn’t - ” 

“Oh,  yes;  you’re  probably  telling  your¬ 
self  how  selfish  I  am.  But  to  think  of  a 
Devereux — almost  the  same  thing  as  a 
Starkweather - ” 

“What’s  your  idea?” 

“There’s  this  much  to  say,  Heniy — at 
least  I’d  put  John’s  money  to  a  nobler  use 
than  you  ever  would.” 

Henry  grimaced. 

“Your  league?” 

“Yes.  What  else?” 

He  was  an  impulsive  young  man,  and 
sometknes  he  made  up  his  mind  by  con¬ 
traries. 

“I  wouldn’t  count  too  much  on  it,”  he 
said  shortly.  “I  might  astonish  you.” 

“You — Henry  Devereux!  Am  I  going  to 
see  my  own  sister’s  son  in  an  enterprise 
like - ” 

“You’re  going  to  see  your  own  grand¬ 
father’s  great-grandson  make  P.  T.  Bamum 
look  like  a  Kickapoo  medicine-man — if 
necessary,”  said  Henry. 

“You  are  going  to  operate  that  place?” 

“Why,  certainly,”  said  Henr>’. 

Mr.  THEODORE  MIX  gazed  with 
funereal  gloom  at  the  typewritten 
agreement  which  lay  before  him,  unsigned. 
It  was  barely  twenty  minutes  ago  that  Mr. 
Mix  had  risen  to  welcome  the  man  who  was 
to  save  his  credit  and  his  reputation;  but 
during  those  twenty  minutes  Mr.  Mix,  who 
had  felt  that  he  was  sitting  on  top  of  the 
world,  had  been  unceremoniously  shot  off 
into  space. 

His  creditors  surrounded  him,  and  his 
brokerage  business  was  pounding  against 
the  rocks.  Quietly,  overnight,  he  had 
located  a  purchaser  for  the  Orpheum,  and 
as  soon  as  Henry’s  name  had  been  safe  on 
the  dotted  line,  Mr.  Mix  would  have  been 
financed  for  many  months  ahead.  And  then 
came  Henr>’ - ” 

For  the  moment,  he  subordinated  his 
personal  problems  to  his  wrath  at  Heniy; 
for  if  Henry  had  simply  scrawled  his  signa¬ 


ture,  Mr.  Mix  would  have  made  a  good  deal 
of  money. 

“Tm  going  to  get  him  for  that,”  said  Mr. 
Mix,  half  aloud.  “I’m  going  to  get  him, 
and  get  him  good.  I’d  have  been  square 
with  the  world  and  paid  off  that  infernal 
note’  and  had  four  thousand  dollars  left 
over.”  His  lips  made  a  straight  line.  “And 
he’d  have  brought  fifty  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  business  into  this  office — he’d  have 
had  to — to  protect  his  ante.  Yes,  sir;  I’m 
going  to  get  him  good.” 

Mr.  Mix  sat  up  and  emitted  a  short, 
mirthless  laugh.  He  frowned  reflectively, 
and  then,  after  a  little  search,  he  exhum^ 
the  p)amphlet  which  Mirabelle  had  given 
him  and  skimmed  through  the  pages  until  he 
came  to  the  paragraph  he  had  in  mind.  En¬ 
forcement  of  the  Sunday  ordinances — hm. 
Present  ordinance  seems  to  prohibit  Sunday 
theatrical  performances  of  all  kinds,  but 
city  administrations  have  always  been  lax. 

Mr.  Mix  sat  back  and  pendered.  He 
knew  enough  about  the  Orpheum  to  know 
that  Henry’s  quota  would  be  literally  im¬ 
possible  if  Sundays  were  taken  from  the 
schedule.  The  league’s  blue-law  camp>aign, 
if  it  proved  successful,  would  make  Heniy 
Devereux  even  bluer  than  Mr.  Mix. 

Another  brilliant  thought  infected  him. 
He  had  long  since  passed  the  stage  in  which 
women  were  a  mystery  to  him.  He  had 
long  since  argued  that  there  is  nothing 
more  mysterious  about  women  than  about 
men.  It  was  all  humbug — all  this  mummery 
about  intuitions  and  unerring  perception 
and  inscrutability.  He  assured  himself  that 
the  only  real  difference  in  women  lies  in  the 
pjarticular  brand  of  flattery  to  which,  as 
individuals,  they  react. 

Take  Miss  Starkweather — he  had  seen 
that  if  he  flattered  her  enough  in  regard 
to  her  league  presidency,  she  blazed  up  into 
a  flame  which  consumed  even  her  purpKJse 
in  causing  the  interview.  By  no  remarkable 
effort  he  had  been  able  to  divert  her  atten¬ 
tion;  and  it  was  now  impjerative  for  him  to 
keep  it  diverted  until  he  had  raised  five 
thousand  dollars.  And  if  she  were  so  sus¬ 
ceptible,  why  shouldn’t  Mr.  Mix  venture 
a  trifle  farther? 

On  Sunday  he  went  formally  to  call  on 
her,  and,  by  exercise  of  the  most  finished 
diplomacy,  he  succeeded  in  building  up  the 
situation  exactly  as  he  had  planned  it.  The 
note  hadn’t  been  mentioned;  the  league 
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liadn’t  been  given  a  breathing-space,  and 
\0rabelle  was  pleading  with  him  to  see  the 
light  and  join  the  crusade.  Finally  she 
leaned  forward  and  put  her  hand  on  his 
ann. 

“Two  weeks  ago,”  she  said.  “I  told  the 
league  I  was  going  to  give  it  a  real  surprise 
this  next  Tue^ay.  What  I  meant  was  the 
money  for  that  note.  But  I’d  hate  to  make 
you  sell  any  securities  when  they’re  down 
so  low.  And,  besides,  anybody  can  give 
money — just  money.  What  we  need  most 
is  men.  You’re  one  of  the  big  men  here. 
You  count  for  a  good  deal.  We  want  you. 

I  said  I’d  give  ’em  a  surprise — let  me  make 
the  league  a  present  of  youf”  She  bestowed 
upon  him  a  smile  which  was  a  startling 
ccanbination  of  sharpness  and  appeal.  “I’m 
certainly  going  to  keep  my  promise,  Mr. 
Mix.  I’m  going  to  give  ’em  one  surprise  or 
the  other — you  or  the  five  thousand.  Only, 

I  tell  you  in  all  sincerity,  I’d  rather  it  would 
be  you.” 

Mr.  Mix  sat  up  with  a  jerk.  The  climax 
had  been  reached  too  soon. 

“Dear  lady - ” 

“You  can’t  refuse,”  she  w’ent,  on  with  an 
emphasis  which  sobered  him.  “We  want 
you  for  an  officer  and  a  director.  And  you 
can’t  refuse.  You  lielieve  everything  w'e 
believe.  Mr.  Mix,  look  me  in  the  eye  and 
tell  me — if  you’re  true  to  yourself,  how  can 
you  refuse?” 

“That  isn’t  it,”  he  said,  truthfully  enough. 
“1— I  wouldn’t  be  as  valuable  to  you  as 
you  think.” 

“We’ll  judge  of  that.” 

He  hunted  desperately  for  an  opening. 

“And — in  any  event,  I  couldn’t  become 
an  oflhcer,  or  even  a  director.  I - ” 

“Why  not,  pray?” 

“I  haven’t  the  time,  for  one  thing,  or  the 
experience  in - ” 

She  swept  away  his  objections  with  a  stiff 
gesture. 

“You’re  modest,  and  it’s  becoming.  But 
if  you’re  with  us,  you  ought  to  show  your 
colors.  And  if  you  are  with  us,  j'ou’ll  lead 
us,  because  you’re  a  bom  leader.  And  for 
the  sake  of  the  common  welfare — ”  She 
paused.  He  was  staring  at  her  as  if 
hypnotized. 

He  owed  her  five  thousand  dollars,  and  if 
she  demanded  payment,  he  was  a  bankrupt. 

“Why  does  it  mean  so  much  to  you?”  he 
*sked,  sparring  for  time.  “  You  spoke  about 
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leadership.  No  one  can  hope  to  replace 
yourself.” 

She  shook  her  head.” 

“No  woman  can  lead  a  campaign  like  the 
one  we’re  just  starting.  It  takes  a  strong, 
dominant  man  who  knows  politics.  W 
course,  when  we  go  after  dancing  and  cards 
and  dress-reform,  I  guess  I  can  do  all  right, 
but  in  this  campaign - ” 

“What  campaign  is  this.  Miss  Stark¬ 
weather?” 

“Sunday  enforcement.” 

Mr.  Mix  pursed  his  lips. 

“  Really?  Close  all  the  theatres  and 
everything?” 

“Tight!”  she  said,  and  the  word  was  like 
the  lash  of  a  whip.  “Tight  as  a  drum!” 

Mr.  Mix  controlled  himself. 

“You’ll  have  to  pardon  my  seeming 
effrontery,  but” — he  coughed  behind  his 
hand — “  that  might  bring  about  a  very  un¬ 
happy — family  complication.  Had  you 
thought  of  it?” 

“Henry?  Humph.  Yes.  But  I  don’t 
propose  to  let  my  family  stand  in  the  way 
of  my  principles.” 

HIS  expression  was  wooden,  but  it  con¬ 
ceal^  a  thought  which  had  flashed  up 
spontaneously  to  dazzle  him.  The  financial 
downfall  of  Henry  meant  the  financial 
elevation  of  Mirabelle.  He  couldn’t  quite 
destroy  a  picture  of  Mirabelle  walking  down 
the  aisle  out  of  step  to  the  wedding-march. 

And  he  was  busy  with  the  consciousness 
that  at  last  he  was  in  a  p>osition  to  capitalize 
his  inside  information.  He  knew  what  no¬ 
body  else  did,  outside  of  Henry  and  his 
wife,  Mirabelle,  Mr.  Archer  and  probably 
Judge  Barklay.  And  if  he  flung  himself 
into  the  league’s  campaign,  what  might  he 
not  accomplish? 

Mr.  Mix  drew  a  ver\'  long  breath,  and  in 
the  space  of  ten  seconds  thought  ahead  for 
a  year. 

“If  I  could  only  s{)are  the  time  to  help 
you — but,  you  see,  this  is  my  dull  season. 
I  have  to  work  twice  as  hard  as  usual  to 
make  an  honest  dollar.” 

“Would  you  accept  an  honorarium?” 

“  Beg  pardon?” 

“If  you  took  charge  of  the  drive,  would 
you  accept  a  salary?  And  give  us  most  of 
your  time?  Say,  four  days  a  week?” 

Once  more  his  thoughts  raced  through 
the  year. 
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“Now,”  he  said,  presently,  “you  are  mak¬ 
ing  it  hard  for  me  to  refuse.” 

“Only  that?  Haven’t  I  made  it  impos¬ 
sible?” 

To  Mr.  Mix,  her  tone  was  almost  more 
of  a  challenge  than  an  invitation.  At  last 
he  nodded. 

“  I  think — you  have.” 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

“I’ve  always  respected  you  as  a  man. 
Now  I  greet  you  as  a  comrade.  We’ll  make 
this  city  a  place  where  a  pure-minded  man 
or  woman  won’t  be  ashanied  to  live.  I  tell 
you,  I  won’t  be  satisfied  until  we  reach  the 
ideal!  And  prohibition  was  only  one  tiny 
move  in  advance,  and  we’ve  miles  to  go. 
I’m  glad  we’re  going  the  rest  of  the  way  to¬ 
gether.  And  it  wouldn’t  surprise  me  in 
the  least  if  you  came  out  of  it  mayor.  That’s 
my  idea.” 

Mr.  Mix  backed  away. 

“Oh,  no;  I  don’t  dream  of  that,”  he  said. 
“But  I  feel  as  if  I’d  taken  one  of  the  most 
significant  steps  of  my  whole  life.  I — I 
think  I’d  better  say  good-afternoon.  Miss 
Starkweather.  I  want  to  be  alone — and 
meditate.  You  understand?” 

“Like  Galahad,”  she  murmured. 

Mr.  Mix  looked  puzzled;  he  thought  she 
had  a  cold. 

He  went  home  to  his  bachelor  apartment, 
and  after  he  had  helf)ed  himself  to  three 
full  fingers  of  meditation,  together  with  a 
little  seltzer,  he  smiled  faintly  and  told 
himself  that  there  was  no  use  in  debating 
the  point — a  man  with  brains  is  predestined 
to  make  progress.  But  he  couldn’t  help 
reflecting  that  now,  more  than  ever,  if 
any  echo  of  his  ordinary  habits  got  to 
Mirabelle’s  ears  — or,  for  that  matter,  to 
anybody’s  ears  at  all — his  dreams  would 
float  away  in  vapor.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
wise  to  explain  to  Mirabelle  that  he  had 
once  been  a  sinner.  She  would  probably 
forgive  him,  and  appreciate  him  all  the 
more.  Women  do.  It  was  curious  that  she 
had  mentioned  him  as  a  possible  mayor. 
It  had  been  his  dearest  ambition.  He  won¬ 
dered  if,  with  the  league  behind  him,  there 
weren’t  at  least  a  chance. 

POWER  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
could  have  driven  Henry  Devereux 
to  the  operation  of  a  picture-theatre  strictly 
as  a  business  venture;  but  when  he  once  got 
it  into  his  head  that  the  Orpheum  wasn’t  so 


much  a  business  as  a  sporting  proposition, 
he  couldn’t  have  been  stopped  by  anything  ^ 
short  of  an  injunction.  " 

He  was  inspirited,  moreover,  by  the  atti- 
tude  of  his  friends.  To  be  sure,  they  took  ^ 
the  situation  as  a  very  good  joke  on  Henry,  ” 
but  at  the  same  time,  because  gossip  had 
built  up  a  theory  to  explain  that  situation, 
there  were  several  of  them  who  wished  that  ^ 
a  similar  joke,  with  a  similar  nubbin,  might  ^ 
be  played  on  themselves.  They  assured  * 
Henry  that,  if  there  were  any  justice  in  the 
Sunday-school  books,  he  was  certain  to 
finish  in  the  money;  and  Henry,  who  had  ' 
provided  himself  with  several  air-tight 
alibis,  found  them  dead  stock  on  his  hands. 

This  consciousness  of  loyal  backing,  how¬ 
ever,  didn’t  prevent  him  from  dismay  when, 
on  the  very  morning  that  he  took  control 
of  his  property,  a  seven-column  streamer- 
head-line  leaped  out  of  the  Herald  to  threaten 
him. 

SUNDAY  AMUSEMENTS  MUST  GO! 

MIX,  PROMINENT  BUSINESS  MAN,  TURNS  REFORIIM 

THEODORE  MIX  CHOSEN  TO  MANAGE 
CAMPAIGN  OF  LEAGUE 

PLEDGES  ENIORCEMENT  OF  CITY  ORDINANCES  TO 
THE  LETTER 

Bob  Standish  tried  to  laugh  it  off  for  him, 
but  Henry  hadn’t  a  smile  in  his  system. 

“All  right,  then,”  said  Standish.  “Go 
see  the  judge.  He’ll  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
Mix’s  nothing  but  an  old  blowhard.” 

“Maybe  he  is,”  conceded  Henry.  “But 
I’d  be  just  as  satisfied  if  he  blew  in  some 
other  direction.” 

He  took  the  paper  to  Judge  Barklay. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  judge;  “I’m  not 
astonished.  When  a  man’s  in  hot  enough 
water,  he’ll  cut  up  almost  any  kind  of  caper 
to  get  out.  And  Mix  is  a  politician.  I’d 
say  it’s  a  pretty  good  refuge  for  him,  and 
you  drove  him  to  it.” 

“Well — does  he  mean  what  he  says 
there?” 

“Not  too  much  of  it.  If  he  does  half  he 
says  he  will,  he’ll  lose  his  job.  The  town 
would  be  so  pure  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
league.” 

“How  about  that  ordinance?” 

“Oh,  that!  It’s  so  old  it’s  toothless.  The 
City  Council  doesn’t  quite  dare  repeal  it, 
but  they  don’t  want  it  enforced.” 

.  Henry  frowned. 

“That’s  all  right.  But  supjsose  they 
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jntsted  somebody  under  the  ordinance. 
What  would  you  do?” 

“Fine  ’em,  of  course.  I’d  have  to.  But 
I've  never  had  such  a  case  that  I  can 
itmember.” 

Heitr>'  continued  serious. 

“Oh,  I  guess  I  can  sleep  nights  wnthout 
any  paregoric,  but  what  right  have  they 
got  to  butt  into  the  only  day  of  recreation 
the  working  people  have?” 

The  judge  laughed  quietly. 

“Whence  all  this  sudden  affection  for  the 
poor  working  man,  Henry?" 

Henry  reddened. 

“Strictly  between  ourselves,  I  don’t  like 
the  idea  of  this  Sunday  business,  anyway. 
But,  unfortunately,  that’s  the  big  day.” 

“Of  course,”  admitted  the  judge,  “it’s 
poor  policy  to  have  a  law  on  the  books  and 
then  ignore  it.  A  good  law  ought  to  be  kept ; 
a  bad  one  ought  to  be  repealed.” 

“Yes — and  here  I’m  raising  a  mortgage 
and  spending  the  money  on  improvements 
that’ll  hold  us  up  more  than  two  weeks — 
and  here  Anna  and  I  are  going  to  live  in  a 
box  stall — and  here  I've  been  going  to  com¬ 
mercial  school  every  afternoon  for  two  solid 
hours— and  here  I’ve  resigned  from  the  golf 
dub  and  everything  else  but  the  Citizens — 
and  if  they  do  put  the  kibosh  on  Sunday 
shows,  why.  I’ll  be  elected  to  the  Hohenzol- 
leni  Club.” 

.“They  won’t  do  it,  Henry.-  They’re  too 
tjufical.  They’re  not  talking  reform;  they’re 
talking  revolution — and  people  can’t  be 
pushed  that  far.  UTien  that  crowd  was 
first  organized,  it  started  out  to  lie  a  band¬ 
wagon  and  it  could  have  done  a  lot  of  good, 
but  now  it’s  marching  so  fast  that  pretty- 
soon  they’ll  find  out  they’v-e  winded  ev-ery-- 
body-  else  and  there  isn’t  any  parade.  All 
they  need  is  rope.  Give  ’em  enough  of  it, 
and  they’ll  hang  themselves.  And  that 
speech  of  Mix’s  has  done  more  harm  to  the 
league  than  it  has  good.  You  go  right 
ah«d  with  y-our  improvements.” 

AND  yet  Henry-  delay-ed  for  a  day-  or  two 
^  the  signing  of  his  agreement  for  the 
alterations;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  saw 
Mr.  Archer  and  got  an  interpretation  of  the 
trust.  Mr.  .Archer  was  sorry-;  but  if  Sunday-s 
were  ruled  out,  there  was  no  pro\-ision  for 
f*ducing  the  quota,  and  Henry-  w-ould  have 
to  stand  or  fall  on  the  exact  phraseology-. 
Henry  was  apprehensive,  but  he  had  an- 
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Other  session  with  the  judge,  and  three  a 
day-  with  Anna,  and  one  with  the  largest 
exhibitor  in  town,  and  eventually  he  was 
persuaded  that  his  fears  were  unjustified. 

Through  Standish,  he  negotiated  a  mort¬ 
gage  which  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  work 
and  leave  a  comfortable  balance. 

“We’re  not  going  to  be  as  p)oor  as  I 
thought  we  were,”  he  said  cheerfully-  to 
Anna.  “We’ve  got  something  in  the  bank 
for  emergencies — and  ten  thousand  a  year 
is  two  hundred  a  week  besides.” 

Anna  w-as  horrified. 

“You  didn’t  think  we’d  spend  what  we 
make,  did  you?” 

“Why  not?  Uncle  John  didn’t  say  we 
had  to  show  ten  thousand  in  coin  at  the 
end  of  the  year;  he  said  I  had  to  make  it — 
on  the  books.  We  can  spend  every  cojieck 
of  it,  if  we  want  to.  And  I  was  about  to  say 
that  w-ith  six  thousand  dollars  left  over  from 
the  mortgage  money,  we’ll  have  a  maid 
after  all.” 

Anna  glanced  at  her  hands  and  shook  her 
head  obstinately-. 

“No,  dear.  Because  what  we  save  now 
might  be  our  only  capital  later.” 

“  But  we’re  going  to  win!  We’re  going  tc 
exert  our  resistless  wills  to  the  utmost. 
WTiat’s  the  use  of  being  tightwads?” 

“But  if  we  shouldn’t  win,  look  where 
we’d  be!  No,  dear;  we’re  going  to  save  our 
pennies.  That’s  why  I  picked  out  this 
apartment;  that’s  why  I’m  doing  as  much 
as  I  can  with  it  myself.  It’s  the  only  safe 
way-.  And  just  look  around — haven’t  I 
done  wonders  with  almost  nothing  at  all?” 

Henry-  looked  around,  not  that  his 
memory-  was  at  fault  but  because  he  was 
perpetually-  dumfounded  by-  her  genius. 
The  living-room  was  charming;  and  her 
greatest  joy  and  Henry’s  marvel  was  that 
the  furnishings  had  cost  so  little,  and  that 
so  much  w-as  her  ow-n  handiw-ork. 

“Yes;  but  pause  and  reflect,”  said  Henry. 
“I’ve  sold  the  big  car' and  bought  a  tin¬ 
plated  runabout.  I’ve  sold  my  horse.  I’ve 
sold  ten  tons  of  old  clothes.  Financially- 
speaking,  I’m  as  liquid  as  a  pellucid  pool 
in  a  primeval  forest.  Can’t  we  even  have 
a  cook?” 

“No,  dear.  We’ve  got  to  play  safe.  It’s 
all  p)art  of  the  game.  Don’t  y-ou  see  it  is?” 

Eventually-  he  agreed  w-ith  her,  and  went 
back  to  the  Orpheum,  where  w-orkmen  were 
remodeling  the  interior  and  patching  up  the 
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facade.  He  stotxl  for  a  moment  to  watch 
the  loading  of  a  truck  with  broken  seats, 
jig-saw  decorations  and  the  remains  of  a 
battered  projector.  He  looked  up  presently 
to  the  sign  over  the  entrance; 

CLOSED  DURING  ALTERATIONS.  ('.RAND  OPENING. 
SUNTIAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  2()th.  SOUVENIRS 

There  was  no  disputing  the  fact  that  all 
his  eggs  were  in  one  basket,  and  that  if  the 
Reform  League  started  to  throw  stones  at 
it,  they  would  find  it  a  broad  mark. 

It  was  his  first  experience  with  the  build¬ 
ing  trades,  and  he  was  innocent  enough  to 
believe  in  schedules  and  estimates.  In  less 
than  a  fortnight,  however,  he  came  home  to 
his  wife  in  a  mood  which  she  was  quick  to 
detect. 

“Oh,  I’m  just  peevish,”  said  Henry. 
“The  contractor  says  it’ll  take  four  weeks 
instead  of  three,  and  cost  six  thousand  in¬ 
stead  of  forty-five  hundred.  But  there’s 
no  use  wearing  a  long  face  about  it.  If  I 
did,  I  didn’t  mean  to.” 

Anna  slipped  out  of  her  big  apron. 

“Of  course  you  didn’t.  I  just  knewH 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  said,  “my  face 
feels  long  enough  to  fit  in  a  chum.  Only, 
I  thought  I’d  put  on  a  mask  of  gaiety  that 
was  absolutely  impenetrable.  Well,  what’s 
happiened  in  the  ancestral  home  to-day?” 

She  had  burned  a  steak  and  both  thumbs; 
there  was  a  leak  in  the  plumbing,  and  the 
family  overhead  had  four  children  and  a 
phonograph.  Henry  forgot  his  troubles. 

“You’re  going  to  ruin  your  hands,”  he 
said  sympathetically.  “Darn  it;  we  can 
afford  a  cook,  Anna.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“Oh!  And  I  meant  to  tell  you  the  wall- 
jiaper’s  peeling  off  in  the  dining-room,  and 
the  most  awfid  smell  of  fried  onions  keeps 
coming  up  the  dumb-waiter  shaft.” 

Henry  gathered  her  into  his  arms. 

“  Dearest,  in  a  year  you  can  have  a  dipper¬ 
ful  of  attar  of  roses  for  every  fried  onion. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  really  prefer  my  steak 
slightly  burned — it’s  more  antiseptic.” 

He  never  suspiected  that  her  difficulties 
were  imaginary  and  that  she  had  invented 
them  as  soon  as  she  saw  his  face. 

A  WEEK  later,  the  contractor  brought 
in  still  another  schedule  and  another 
estimate.  Henry  demanded  then  if  a 
contract  were  a  contract  or  merely  a  piece 


of  light  literature.  The  contractor  was  t 
apologetic,  but  wages  were  going  up,  Inat^  {( 
rials  were  high,  labor  was  scarce,  trans-  t 
portation  was  uncertain,  shipments  were 
slow.  Henry  was  angry  and  disillusioned,  s 
but  he  knew  that  belligerence  would  gain  ( 
him  nothing.  ] 

“In  other  words,”  he  said,  “there’s  sontt- 
thing  the  matter  with  everything  but  the 
Orpheum,  and  everybody  but  me.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  myself.  Well,  when  do  I  get  the 
job  finished,  and  what  does  it  cost?” 

“The  second  week  in  September.” 

“  This  September?  And  the  bill?” 

“Shaved  down  so  close  there’s  hardly 
any  profit - ” 

“Shave  it  every  morning;  it’s  being  done. 

But  what’s  your  figure?” 

“Seventy-six  fifty.” 

Henry  drew  on  his  reserve  fund  and  had 
a  new  date  piainted  on  the  sign,  but  at  bot¬ 
tom  he  was  vastly  perturbed. 

Also,  it  was  disconcerting  to  leam  that 
.\nna  was  much  less  self-reliant  than  he  had 
thought  her.  Almost  every  night  she  dis¬ 
play^  some  unsuspected  trait  of  help¬ 
lessness,  so  that  he  simply  had  to  shelve 
his  worries  and  baby  her  out  of  her  own. 

He  never  saw  that,  by  turning  his  thoughts 
entirely  upion  herself,  she  prevented  him 
f.'om  wasting  his  energy  in  futile  brooding. 

He  planned  to  open  in  mid-September, 
but  a  strike  among  the  caipenters  added  a 
few  days  to  the  time  and  a  few  dollars  to 
the  account.  The  building  inspector 
wouldn’t  pass  the  wiring,  and  the  electri¬ 
cians  took  a  holiday  before  they  condfr 
scended  to  return.  When  the  last  nail  was 
driven,  the  last  brushful  of  paint  applied, 
the  final  item  -added  to  the  long  statement, 
the  day  was  the  last  Friday  in  the  month, 
and  the  total  bill  amounted  to  more  than 
nine  thousand  dollars. 

“Anna,”  said  Henry  reflectively,  “it’s  a 
lucky  thing  for  us  this  world  wasn’t  all 
built  under  modern  conditions.  Because, 
if  it  had  been,  there  wouldn’t  be  anything 
to  it  yet  but  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  City.  Well,  I  wonder  what’s  next.” 

“  There  won’t  be  any  ‘  next,’  dear.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  happen  now.  And  aren’t  you  glad 
I’ve  made  us  economize?  Aren’t  you? 

If  I  hadn’t,  you  couldn’t  have  paid  the  bills 
at  all.  Say  your  prayers — say,  ‘Bless 
Anna!’  ” 

And  on  Saturday  morning,  the  Herald 
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(old  them  that  a  committee  from  the  Re- 
fonn  League  had  waited  on  the  mayor  for 
tlie  third  time  and  delivered  an  ultimatum. 

“Cfc,  bother!”  said  Anna.  “There’s  been 
something  in  the  paper  every  two  or  three 
divs.  It  doesn’t  amount  to  a  row  of  pins. 
Dad  says  so.” 

Henry  inhaled  deeply. 

“Did  you  see  who’s  on  that  committee? 
Mix  and  i\unt  Mirabelle,  of  course,  and  if 
they’ve  got  it  in  for  anybody  sp>ecial,  I’m  it. 
Bob  says  Mix  had  lin^  up  a  buyer  for  the 
Orpheum,  so  he’s  sore  at  me.  And  then  a 
flod  of  old  meh  just  under  par — I’d  say 
they  average  about  eighty-seven  and  a  half 
—but  they’re  too  important  to  be  booted 
out  of  any  mayor’s  office.  And  if  they 
should  get  the  mayor  stirred  up,  why,  we 
wouldn’t  have  the  chance  of  a  celluloid  rat 
in  a  furnace.  I  wish  the  judge  were  where 
I  could  get  at  him.  He’d  know  what’s 
going  on.  Do  you  know  when  he’s  coming 
back  from  his  vacation?” 

“Not  for  two  or  three  weeks  yet.  But 
I’ve  an  intuition,  dear - ” 

“Sure!  So  have  I.  A  y’ear  from  now 
we’ll  be  eating  our  golden  pheasants  off  our 
gold  plates  with  our  gold  teeth.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  you  better  keep  your  eye 
on  the  butcher’s  bill.” 

TN  YEARS  the  mayor  was  no  chicken,  but 
*  in  politics  he  had  hardly  chipped  his 
shell.  So  he  was  still  susceptible  to  dele¬ 
gations  and  references  to  his  solemn  oath  of 
office.  Furthermore,  he  had  been  awed  by 
Mr.  Mix’s  eloquence.  Mr.  Mix,  as  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  had  delivered  a 
speech  which  was  a  brief  resume  of  both 
common  and  statutory  law  from  the  time 
of  Solon  up  to  last  Wednesday’s  meeting 
of  the  City  Council. 

In  addition,  the  mayor  had  been  particu¬ 
larly  impressed  by  Miss  Starkweather.  He 
hadn’t  liked  the  way  Miss  Starkweather 
looked  at  him. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  the  last  of  the 
conunittee,  the  mayor  drew  a  prodigious 
breath  and  for  several  minutes  remain^  in 
de^  thought.  He  tried  to  remember  Mr. 
Mix’s  peroration : 

“The  duty  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
govenunent  is  to*  enforce  those  laws, 
whether  made  yesterday  or  made  fifty 
years  ago  or  five  hundred  years  ago  and 
written  down  in  our  law-books.  This  is  our 
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third  conference  with  you.  Mr.  Mayor,  in 
regard  to  one  of  those  laws.  I  therefore 
have  to  inform  you,  in  behalf  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  and  our  league  and  our  whole  city — 
whose  representatives  in  City  Council 
passed  that  law’  for  our  common  good — 
that  you  stand  to-day  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  You  must  choose  whether  to  uphold 
your  sacred  oath  of  office  or  to  disregard  it. 
And  within  forty-eight  hours  you  will  have 
made  that  choice,  and  we  shall  know  where 
our  duty  lies.  I  thank  you  for  your 
patience.” 

The  mayor  was  one  of  those  who  had 
long  been  vaguely  suspicious  that  Mr,  Mix 
wasn’t  always  as  pious  as  he  app)eared  in 
church.  He  had  noted,  tex),  that  Mr. 
Mix’s  name  never  bobbed  up  in  connection 
with  an  obscure  cause,  however  worthy. 
He  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Mix  had  an  ul¬ 
terior  motive,  but  the  worst  of  it  was  that 
Mr.  Mix  had  come  with  support  which 
couldn’t  be  side-tracked. 

The  mayor  picked  up  his  telephone;  a 
few  minutes  later  the  chief  of  pxjlice  strolled 
in  and  grinned  at  the  disordered  semi¬ 
circle  of  chairs. 

“Been  holdin’  a  prayer-meet  in’,  Mr. 
Rowland?” 

The  mayor  w^as  biting  his  mustache. 

“Sit  down.  Chief.  I  w’ant  some  advice. 
Lord,  I  wish  Barklay  wasn’t  off  on  his 
vacation!  Why,  I’ve  just  had  a  threat 
from  this  Reform  League.” 

“Threat?  What  kind  of  a  threat?” 

“You  know  that  fool  Sunday  law - ” 

“Sure!  Dead  letter.” 

“They  say  it’s  got  to  be  enforced.” 

The  chief  laughed  boisterously. 

“That’s  a  big  order.” 

“I  know  it  is.  The  mass  of  the  p)eople 
don’t  want  it — never  did.  I  mean,  they 
don’t  want  all  of  it.  Same  time,  this 
league’s  getting  pretty  strong.  Know  what 
they  handed  me  to-day?” 

“Let  her  come!” 

The  mayor  snorted. 

“Hinted  if  I  didn’t  l)egin  enforcement 
they’d  app)eal  to  the  governor.  Lord,  I 
wish  Barklay  was  here!” 

The  chief  grinned  again. 

“I  know’ what  Barklay’d  sav.” 

“What?” 

“Give  ’em  rop)e.” 

“We-11 — that’s  easy  enough  to  say.” 

“Easy  to  do,  too.” 
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“I  can’t  see  it.  But  if  they  go  up  to  the 
governor  or  start  impeachment  proceed¬ 
ings - ” 

The  chief  sp)at  contemptuously. 

“Shucks!  Give  ’em  rope.” 

“Well— A<nt'?” 

“  Why,  enforce  the  law — just  once.  Spike 
Mix’s  guns — he’s  only  doin’  this  on  a  bluff. 
Guess  he  wants  the  reform  vote  for  Council, 
or  somethin’.  Keep  it  under  our  bonnets, 
and  send  out  a  squad  of  patrolmen  Sunday 
afternoon  to  raid  every  picture-theatre 
in  town.  Then  listen  to  the  public.” 

The  mayor  had  broken  into  a  high- 
pitched  laugh;  he  stopp>ed  abruptly. 

“How  many  people ’d  there  be  in  all  the 
houses  put  together?” 

“Six  thousand.” 

“They’d  start  a  riot.” 

“Well,  you’d  find  out  if  the  people  want 
that  law  or  not.  We  say  they  don’t,  but 
how  do  we  know?  Let’s  find  out.” 

The  mayor  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  be¬ 
gan  to  chuckle. 

“Chief,  that’s  a  bully  idea!  But  what’d 
happen  on  Monday?” 

''^Happen?  When  five,  six  thousand 
voters  got  put  out  in  the  street  and  their 
Sunday  afternoon  spoiled?” 

“It’s  passing  the  buck,”  murmured  the 
mayor  ecstatically.  “It’s  passing  the  buck 
right  to  the  pieople,  by  George!” 

“  Sure!  Do  we  go  ahead  with  it?  Want 
anybody  tipped  off?” 

The  mayor  was  hugging  his  knees. 

“No;  we’ll  make  a  clean  sweep.  No 
favorites.  The  bigger  haul  the  better. 
All  the  boys’ll  understand.  Keep  it  dead 
under  your  hat.  We’ll  talk  over  the  details 
to-morrow.”  Chuckling,  he  leaned  back 
and  ojjened  his  arms  wide,  his  fists  closed. 
“Rop)e?”  he  said.  “Rop)e?  Chief,  we’ll 
give  ’em  a  hawser!” 

ON  S.\TURD.\Y  night,  Henry  gave  a 
sp)ecial  invitation  p)erformance,  to 
which  only  his  p)ersonal  friends  and  Anna’s 
were  bidden,  and  if  he  had  cherished  any 
lingering  doubt  of  his  place  in  society,  it 
must  have  been  then  and  there  removed. 
Naturally,  since  the  auditorium  was  filled 
with  young  p)eople  who  had  grown  up  to¬ 
gether,  and  with  a  few  older  people  who  had 
help)ed  to  bring  them  up,  there  was  plenty 
of  imformality — indeed,  it  had  been  sched¬ 
uled  and  rehearsed  in  advance.  They 


didn’t  know  the  details  of  Mr.  Stark¬ 
weather’s  trust  fund,  but  they  knew  that 
Henry’s  future  was  in  some  way  lashed  to 
his  success  with  the  Orpheum,  and  they 
came  to  help  tie  the  knot. 

With  Anna  beside  him,  Henry  had  stood 
in  the  foyer  to  receive  his  guests,  and  as  he 
heard  the  steady  stream  of  good  wishes,  he 
began  to  grow  curiously  warm,  and  curiously 
weak  in  the  knees.  .4nna  moved  closer  to 
him. 

“I  told  you  so,”  she  whisp»ered.  “I  tdd 
you  so.  Everybody  loves  you.” 

“It  isn’t  me,”  he  whispjered  back,  with 
ungrammatical  fervor.  “It’s  you.” 

They  stood  together,  then,  at  the  rear  of 
the  house.  Standish  had  ousted  the  three- 
piece  orchestra  and  taken  over  the  piano; 
two  other  volunteers  had  flanked  him,  and 
the  revelry  began  with  a  favorite  ditty 
to  proclaim  that,  all  repK)rts  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  Henry  was  style 
all  the  while,  all  the  while. 

Then  suddenly  there  were  shouts  for 
Henry  and  Anna,  and  they  were  seized  and 
dragged  to  the  top  of  the  center  aisle. 
Standish  swung  into  the  “Wedding  March,” 
and  through  a  haze  of  rose-leaf  confetti 
and  p)ap)er  streamers,  the  two  Devereuxs 
were  forced  down  to  the  orchestra  pit 
The  house  was  on  its  feet  to  them,  and  Anna 
was  sorting  confetti  out  of  her  hair  when 
Standish  climbed  up  on  the  stage  and 
waved  for  silence. 

“Listen,  everybody!  Old  Hank  Dev^ 
reux  and  wife  tried  to  save  the  price  of  a 
caterer  last  spring,  and  they  got  away  with 
it.  Hank  was  afraid  somebody  might  kiss 
the  bride.  Furthermore,  Anna  didn’t  want 
to  get  any  wedding-presents,  because  they 
clutter  up  the  house  so,  and  when  most 
of  your  friends  live  in  the  same  town,  it’s 
hard  to  get  rid  of  the  stuff  you  don’t  want. 
So  they  did  us  out  of  a  p>arty.  Well,  so  far 
we’ve  given  ’em  Mendelssohn  and  con¬ 
fetti.  .Any  lady  or  gent  who  now  desires  to 
kiss  the  bride,  please  rise  and  come  for¬ 
ward —  Hey,  there!  This  isn’t  any  Sinn 
Fein  sociable.  Ceremony’s  postponed.  .And, 
finally,  dearly  beloved,  we  come  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  wedding-gifts.”  He  turned  to  lo(A 
down  at  the  Devereuxs,  and  some  of  the 
levity  went  out  of  his  voice.  “We  thought 
we’d  bring  you  a  little  something  for  good 
luck,  old  man.  It’s  from  all  of  us.  Hof* 
you  like  it.  If  you  don’t,  you  can  swap  it 
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for  a  few  tons  of  coal —  There  she  comes!” 

It  was  a  magnificent  silver  tea-service, 
[lotne  down  the  aisle  by  the  two  men  who, 
next  to  Standish,  were  Henry’s  best  friends. 

The  applause  had  died  away;  the  house 
fas  quiet,  expectant.  From  the  rear,  a 
Bin’s  voice  said: 

“It  isn’t  like  your  golf-championship 
troftiy,  old  man — you  don’t  have  to  win  it 
three  times.  It’s  all  yours!” 

In  the  shriek  of  laughter  which  followed, 
Houy,  with  Anna  in  tow,  fled  to  shelter. 

“L^ts!”  said  Henry.  Abn^otly  the 
laditorium  was  dim.  And  with  Anna 
holding  tight  to  his  fingers,  he  sat  down  in 
the  bluest  comer  and  trembled. 

For  the  next  two  hours  Standish  domi- 
uted  the  evening.  When  at  last  it  was 
over  and  the  guests  were  filing  out  to  the 
lobby,  he  came  to  Henry. 

“Big  time,  Henry;  big-time!”  he  said. 
“See?  They’re  all  with  you.” 

Henry  cleared  his  throat. 

“You’re  a  peach.  Bob!  You  got  it  up.” 

“Oh,  it  wasn’t  anything.”  Standish’s 
doak  of  comedy  had  fallen  away;  he  looked 
as  lazy  and  childlike  as  ever.  “Before  I 
go— I  had  a  letter  to-day  from  one  of  the 
1%  movie-circuit  crowd.  They’ll  pay  thir¬ 
ty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  for  the 
Oipheum.  I’ve  got  a  certified  check  for  a 
thousand  to  bind  the  bargain.  Want  it?” 

Henry  didn’t  even  glance  at  it. 

“Put  it  back  in  your  pocket,  Bob.  I 
wouldn’t  sell  it  for  ten  times  that — not 
after  to-night.” 

His  friend  smiled  very  faintly. 

“It’s  a  good  price,  if  you  care  to  get  out 
from  under.  Between  you  and  me,  I 
think  it’s  more  than  the  Orpheum’s  worth.” 

“Don’t  want  it,”  said  Henry  gruffly. 

“Third  and  last  chance,  Henry.  Other¬ 
wise,  I’ll  mail  it  back  to-night.  Just  a  few 
hours  from  now  this  place — right  where 
we’re  standing — ’ll  look  like  a  sardine-can 
come  to  life,  and  you’ll  be  taking  in  money 
hand  over  fist - ” 

“Oh,  shut  up!”  said  Henry  affection¬ 
ately.  “I’ve  b^n  sitting  on  the  side-lines 
aH  my  life.  I’m  going  to  mn  with  the  ball.” 

’T'HROUGH  the  jostling,  gpod-natured 
crowd  which  blocked  the  sidewalk  that 
Sunday  at  two  o’clock,  a  policeman  pushed 
fds  way  to  the  ticket-booth. 

“Where’s  the  manager?” 
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The  ticket-seller  bobbed  her  head  back¬ 
ward. 

“First  door  on  the  left.” 

The  policeman  found  the  door,  knocked 
belligerently  and  stepped  inside. 

“You  the  manager?  W'ell,  there  ain’t 
goin’  to  be  no  show  to-day — see?” 

Henry  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“What’s  that?” 

“You  heard  what  I  said.  No  show. 
Close  up  your  theayter  an’  call  it  a  day.” 

Henry  turned  for  moral  support  to  his 
wife.  She  had  already  hurried  to  his  side. 

“What’s  all  this,  Mr.  Officer?”  she  asked 
unsteadily. 

“It’s  police  orders.” 

“But,  Mr.  Policeman — I’m  Judge  Bark- 
lay’s  daughter.  I  know  aU  alraut  that  or¬ 
dinance.  Nobody’s  ever - ” 

He  held  up  his  hand  in  warning. 

“That’s  all  right,  young  lady;  it  won’t  do 
you  no  good  to  bicker  about  it.”  He  mo¬ 
tioned  to  Henry.  “An’  you  go  in  there  an’ 
tell  your  audience  to  get  their  money  back 
an’  go  on  home.” 

Henry  picked  up  his  cigarette. 

“Well,”  he  said,  wearily,  “there  goes  th'’ 
old  ball-game!  And  we’ve  sold  every  seat 
in  the  house — and  thrown  away  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars’  worth  of  souvenirs — and  the 
sidewalk’s  full  of  people  waiting  for  the 
second  show.  Knock-out  Mix  beats  Bat¬ 
tling  Devereux  in  the  first  round.”  He  did 
his  best  to  smile,  but  the  results  were  poor. 
“And  when  we  held  off  three  days  just  so 
we  could  start  on  Sunday  with  a  grand 
smash!” 

“Get  a  move  one,  young  feller!  If  the 
show  begins,  you’re  pinched — see?” 

From  within  there  was  a  sudden  rattle  of 
applause.  Anna  gripped  her  husband’s 
arm. 

“It’s — it’s  begun!"  she  said  breathlessly. 

The  policeman  stepped  forward. 

“You  heard  me  tell  you  to  stop  it,  didn’t 
you?  What  are  you  tryin’  to  do — play 
horse  with  me?  Now,  you  go  in  there  an’ 
stop  it,  and  then  you  come  along  with  me 
an’  explain  it  to  the  judge.  See?” 

From  the  moment  that  he  went  out 
upon  the  little  stage  of  his  theatre  until 
he  came  wearily  into  his  own  apartment  at 
five  o’clock,  Henr\’  was  hardly  aware  of 
any  bodily  sensations  at  all.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  too  stunned  to  remember  that 
he  hated  to  be  conspicuous.  He  was 
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paralyzed  by  the  contrast  between  last 
night  and  to-day.  Consequently,  he  made 
a  very  good  speech  indeed,  and  the  audience 
actually  cheered  him — although  later,  when 
he  reviewed  the  incident,  he  had  to  admit 
that  the  cheers  were  loudest  just  after  he 
had  told  the  audience  to  keep  the  souvenirs. 

Then,  when  in  custody  of  the  patrolman, 
he  went  out  to  the  street,  his  anger  and  de¬ 
pression  were  still  so  acute  that  he  had  no 
leisure  to  be  self-conscious.  He  realized, 
with  a  hazy  sort  of  perception,  that  a  tail  of 
small  boys  had  attached  itself  to  the  lode¬ 
star  of  the  policeman’s  uniform;  but  even  at 
this  indignity  his  reaction  was  impersonal. 
He  was  actually  too  humiliated  to  suffer 
from  the  humiliation. 

To  be  sure,  this  wasn’t  his  first  entangle¬ 
ment  with  the  law,  but  heretofore  his  occa¬ 
sions  had  been  marked  by  a  different  ritual. 
He  recalled  that  whenever  in  the  old  days 
a  member  of  the  motor-cycle  squad  had 
shot  past  him  and  signaled  to  him  to  stop, 
the  man  had  always  treated  him  more  or 
less  fraternally,  in  recognition  of  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  high  speed.  But  this  was  different. 
A  Devereux — which  was  almost  the  same 
thing  as  a  Starkweather — was  haled  along 
the  highway  like  a  common  prisoner. 
And  if  the  Devereux  hadn’t  been  engaged  in 
that  particular  business — ^and  if  Aunt 
Mtrabelle  hadn’t  been  Aunt  Mirabelle — 
it  couldn’t  have  hapjiened.  The  spiritual 
part  of  him  looked  down  at  the  material  part 
and  wondered  how  Henry  could  be  so 
white-hot  and  yet  so  calm. 

During  the  journey  he  sp>oke  only  once, 
and  that  was  to  say  bruskly  to  his  captor, 

“Court  isn’t  open  to-day,  is  it?” 

“Nope.  We’re  goin’  to  a  justice  o’  the 
peace.” 

The  justice  of  the  peace  was  a  grizzle¬ 
haired  dyspeptic  who  held  forth  in  the  back 
room  of  a  shoemaker’s  shop.  He  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  coached  for  the  proceeding. 
On  his  desk  he  had  a  copy  of  the  ordinance, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  charge,  he 
delivered  a  lecture,  which  he  seemed  to  have 
by  heart,  and  fined  Henry  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  and  costs.  Henr>'  p>aid  the  fine,  and, 
turning  to  go,  stumbled  against  two  more 
policemen,  each  wdth  his  quarry. 

“Just  out  of  curiosity,”  said  Henr\% 
speaking  to  the  w'orld  in  general,  “when  the 
justice  of  the  peace  gets  half  the  fine,  isn’t 
this  court  open  on  SundSy  for  godless  profit. 


too?”  And  in  the  same  enduring  haze  he 
paid  an  additional  twenty  dollars  for  con¬ 
tempt  and  went  out  to  the  sidewalk. 

He  emerged  as  the  focus  of  interest  for 
an  exuberant  crowd  of  loiterers.  A  camera 
clicked,  and  the  man  at  the  shutter  was  one 
of  the  Herald's  staff-photographers.  A 
youthful  reporter  caught  step  with  Henry, 
and  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  for 
publication. 

“Say  for  publication?”  repeated  Henry 
dully.  “  Why,  you  can  say — ”  He  walked 
half  a  block  before  he  completed  the  sen¬ 
tence.  “You  can  say  that  if  I  said  it,  you 
couldn’t  print  it,  anyway.” 

tJE  HAD  intended  to  go  straight  home 
A  -I  to  Anna,  but  his  steps  led  him  to  the 
Orpheum,  where  he  went  into  his  tiny 
priva  te  office  and  sat  down  at  his  desk. 
There  were  two  envelopes  on  his  blotter. 
He  slit  them  mechanically,  and  found  the 
bill  for  the  souvenirs  and  a  supplementary 
statement  from  the  decorator. 

He  began  to  jot  down  figures  on  one  of 
the  envelopes.  Already ,tby  remodeling  the 
theatre,  he  had  lost  two  month’s  headway 
and  spent  three  times  too  much  money,  and 
if  Sunday  performances  were  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated —  The  good  wishes  of  his  friends, 
last  night,  turned  sour  in  his  possession. 
To  reach  his  goal  he  should  have  to  con¬ 
trive,  somehow,  to  fill  nearly  every  seat  at 
nearly  every  pierformance  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  Not  only  that,  but  overnight  his 
propierty  had  seriously  depreciated  in  value. 
If  it  had  been  worth  thirty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  yesterday,  then,  with  Sunday 
enforcement,  it  wasn’t  worth  a  penny  more 
than  twenty  to-day.  And  he  had  thrown 
away  in  improvements  almost  every  cent 
that  he  had  borrowed  against  the  original 
value.  He  was  hardly  better  off  now  than 
if  he  had  carried  through  his  bargain  with 
Mr.  Mix. 

He  would  have  to  go  home  to  Anna  and 
explain  to  her  as  gently  as  he  could  that  the 
road  which  led  to  the  rainbow’s  end  was 
closed  to  traffic. 

And  yet — involuntarily  he  stiffened — and 
yet  he’d  be  hanged  if  he  acted  like  a  whipjied 
pup.  No;  his  friends  and  Anna  believed 
in  him,  and  he’d  be  hanged  if  he  went  back 
and  confessed  anything  at  all.  It  was  well 
enough  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  but  it  was 
better  stiU  to  keep  on  fighting  until  the 
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gong  rang.  No;  even  if  Henry  himself 
knew  that  he  was  beaten,  nobody  else 
was  going  to  know  it,  and  Anna  least  of  all. 

At  five  o’clock  he  came  blithely  into  his 
living-room,  and  as  he  saw  Anna’s  expres¬ 
sion,  his  own  changed  suddenly.  He  had 
thought  to  find  her  in  tears;  but  she  was 
coming  to  him  with  her  usual  welcome,  her 
usual  smile.  By  all  precedent,  Anna  should 
have  been  enjoying  hysterics,  which  Henry 
had  come  prepared  to  treat. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “you’d  better  cancel 
that  order  for  golden  pheasants,  old  dear.” 

“We’ve  got  Iamb  chops  .to-night,”  said 
Anna,  irrelevantly,  “and  fresh  strawberry 
ice-cream.” 

Henry  returned  her  stare. 

“W'hat  have  you  been  doing  all  the  after¬ 
noon — reading  Marcus  Aurelius?” 

“No;  I  tidied  up  the  kitchen.  What  hapn 
pened  to  you?” 

There  were  two  different  ways  of  present¬ 
ing  the  narrative,  and  Henry  chose  the 
second.  He  made  it  a  burlesque;  and  all 
the  time  that  he  was  talking,  Anna  con¬ 
tinued  to  gaze  at  him  almost  as  though  he 
had  been  a  stranger. 

“And — aren’t  you  even  mad?"  she  de¬ 
manded. 

Henry  laughed  explosively. 

“Yes;  I’m  mad,  but  I’ve  put  it  on  ice. 
They  say  it’s  darkest  just  before  the  dawn, 
so  I’m  trying  to  fix  it  so  we’ll  be  sitting  on 
the  front  steps  to  see  the  sunrise.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  she  confided,  “I 
loathed  the  idea  of  our  running  the  Orpheum 
on  Sundays.  Didn’t  you?” 

“Natui^ly.  Also  on  Thursdays,  Satur¬ 
days,  Mondays,  Fridays,  Wednesdays  and 
Tuesdays.  No;  my  conscience  may  be  all 
corrugated  like  a  raisin,  but  I’m  almost  glad 
we  can’t  run  Sundays.  That  is,  I  would  be, 
if — ”  He  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

“Don’t  you  think  they’ll  probably  change 
that  ordinance,  now,  though?  Don’t  you 
think  people  will  insist  on  it?” 

“Guesswork,”  said  Henry.  “But  my 
guess  is  that  we’re  ditched.  Never  mind. 
We’ll  outwit  ’em  somehow.” 

“But  how?” 

“Now,  that  question,”  he  said  reproach¬ 
fully,  “was  mighty  tactless.  I  don’t  know 
how.  But  I  know  I’m  not  going  to  stick 
my  head  over  the  ramparts  for  ’em  to  shoot 
at.  I’m  no  African  dodger.  Maybe  they’ll 
hit  me  in  the  eye  all  right,  but  I’m  not  going 
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to  give  ’em  a  good  cigar  for  it.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  let’s  go  ahead  with  that  orgy 
of  lamb  chops.” 

They  sjsent  the  evening  in  a  discussion 
of  ways  and  means,  during  which  she 
was  continually  amazed  by  Henry’s  atti¬ 
tude.  From  earlier  circumstances  she  had 
gathered  that,  when  he  was  under  fire,  his 
impulsiveness  would  remain  constant,  and 
that  only  his  jocular  manner  would  disap¬ 
pear;  and  yet  Henry,  who  had  a  pretty 
legitimate  reason  to  be  bristling  with  rancor, 
sat  and  talked  away  as  cheerfully  as  though 
this  hadn’t  been  his  doomsday.  But,  basi¬ 
cally,  Anna  understood  him.  She  sensed 
that  Henry  had  merely  adopted  a  pose,  and 
that  in  his  heart  he  was  quite  as  tormented, 
quite  as  desperate  as  she  had  expected  him 
to  be. 

For  Henry’s  sake,  however,  she  resumed 
the  discourse  in  the  same  key  which  Henr\' 
had  set  for  it.  Far  into  the  night  they 
exchanged  ideas  and  half-blown  inspirations, 
but  when  Henry  finally  rose,  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  it  was  time  to  wind  the  clock  and 
put  out  the  cat,  they  had  come  to  no  con¬ 
clusion  except  that  something  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  to  be  done  about  it. 

“One  thing,”  he  said  in  conclusion:  “I’m 
mighty  glad  that  only  a  few  of  us  know 
what  this  means  to  me.  Because,  if  every¬ 
body  did  know,  and  came  round  with  a  lot 
of  consolation — I’m  not  dead  sure  I  could 
stand  it.” 

IN  THE  morning,  he  dreaded  to  open  his 
newspaper,  but  when  he  had  read  through 
the  story,  he  conceded  that  it  wasn’t  as 
yellow  as  he  had  feared.  No;  it  was  rather 
conservative,  and  the  photograph  of  him 
wasn’t  printed  at  all. 

He  had  been  braced  to  find  himself  singled 
out  for  publicity,  and  he  was  greatly  re¬ 
lieved.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  flippant 
mention  of  his  relationship  to  Mirabelle, 
but  it  wasn’t  overemphasized,  and  alto¬ 
gether  he  had  no  justification  for  resent¬ 
ment — that  is,  at  the  Herald,  which  had 
merely  printed  the  news.  What  Henry  re¬ 
sented  was  the  fact. 

He  turned  to  the  editorial  page  and  found 
a  solid  column  of  opinion;  but,  to  his 
astonishment,  it  made  no  protest  of  yester¬ 
day’s  event — on  the  contrary,  it  echoed 
Judge  Barklay.  It  said  that  a  bad  law 
ought  to  be  repealed,  a  good  law  ought  to  be 
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presented,  and  that  all  laws,  good  or  bad,  as 
long  as  they  were  written  on  the  books, 
ought  to  be  enforced.  Henry  was  mys¬ 
tified,  for  the  Herald  had  always  professed 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  working  man. 

Later  in  the  day,  however,  he  saw  the 
leading  exhibitor  in  town,  who  winked  at 
him. 

“Clever  stuff,  Dev’^ereux;  clever  stuff! 
’Course,  if  we  fellows  put  up  a  roar,  they’ll 
say  it’s  because  we’ve  got  an  ax  to  grind. 
Sure  we  have!  But  the  Herald  wants  the 
people — the  people  that  come  to  our  shows 
— to  get  up  and  blat.” 

“  What  do  you  think  the  chances  are?” 
“Search  me.  But  Mayor  Rowland  says 
if  we  get  up  a  petition  with  enough  names 
on  it,  he’ll  bring  it  up  to  the  Council.  We’re 
puttin’  up  posters  in  the  lobby.” 

Henry’s  heart  jumped. 

“But  suppose  the  p)eople  don’t  sign?” 
“Well  then,  we’d  be  out  o’  luck.  And 
that  reminds  me,  Devereux — ain’t  it  about 
time  for  you  to  join  the  Exhibitors’  Associa¬ 
tion?” 

“I’m  afraid  not.  You  see  you’re  prob¬ 
ably  going  to  make  things  as  hot  as  you  can 
for  the  league — personalities  and  all  that, 
and  when  my  aunt’s  president  of  it — why, 
that’s  how  I  feel  about  it.” 

“It’s  your  own  affair,  of  course.  And 
about  the  big  noise — why,  I  guess  all  we 
can  do  is  wait  and  see  what  happens.” 

Miss  Starkweather,  who  met  him  on  the 
street  that  morning,  told  him  the  same 
thing. 

“^me  people,”  she  remarked  altitudi- 
nously,  “are  always  getting  their  toes 
stepped  on,  aren’t  tJiey?  Well,  there’s  an¬ 
other  w'ay  to  look  at  it — the  toes  oughtn’t 
to  have  l>een  there.” 

“Oh,  give  us  time,”  said  Henry  pleasantly. 
“Even  the  worm  turns,  you  know.” 

“Humph,”  said  Aunt  Mirabelle.  “Let  a 
dozen  worms  do  a  dozen  turns!  I  never 
thought  I’d  see  the  day  when  a  Devereux — 
almost  the  same  thing  as  a  Starkweather — ’d 
figure  in  a  disgrace  such  as  yours.  But 
some  day  you’ll  see  the  writing  on  the  wall.” 
“I’ll  watch  for  it,”  he  said. 

“Well,  you  better.  All  I’ve  got  to  say  is 
this:  You  just  wait  and  see  what  happens.” 

Accordingly,  Henry  waited,  and  he  saw. 
And  to  his  dismay,  nothing  hapf)ened  at  all. 

The  petition  caught  hardly  five  hundred 
names,  and  two  thirds  of  them  were 


Mr.  A.  Mutt,  Mr.  O.  Howe  Wise,  Mr.  0.  U. 
Kid  and  similar  patronymics  inscribed  by 
small  boys.  The  blue-law  was  universally 
unpopular,  and  no  doubt  of  it,  but  the 
citizenry  hesitated  to  attack  it.  Why,  if  a 
man  admitted  that  he  was  in  favor  of  Sun¬ 
day  tolerance,  his  friends — who,  of  course, 
were  going  through  exactly  the  same  mental 
rapids — might  put  him  down  in  the  same 
class  with  those  who  still  mourned  for 
saloons.  Besides,  there  was  a  large  amuse¬ 
ment  park  just  beyond  the  city  line. 

The  Exhibitors’  Association  put  up  its 
fists  to  the  mayor,  and  the  mayor  proposed 
a  public  hearing.  At  this  juncture  the 
Reform  League  sent  a  questionnaire  to  each 
councillor  and  to  each  member  of  the 
association.  The  phraseology  was  Socra- 
tic — it  was  the  product  of  Mr.  Mix’s 
genius — and  it  reminded  the  mayor  of  the 
man  who  claimed  that  in  a  debate  he  would 
answer  every  question  of  his  adversary  with 
a  simple  “Yes”  or  “No.”  Then  the  first 
question  was:  “Have  you  stopped  beating 
your  wife?” 

The  exhibitors  held  a  session  behind 
closed  doors  and  gave  out  the  statement 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a  public 
hearing.  But  they  launched  a  flank  attack 
on  the  Council,  only  to  discover  that  the 
Council  was  wide-awake  and  knew  that  its 
bread  was  buttered  on  one  side  only. 

“We  are  listening,”  said  the  president 
of  Council,  “for  the  voice  of  the  people,  and 
so  far  we  haven’t  heard  a  peep.  It  looks  as 
if  they  don’t  want  you  fellows  to  run  Sun¬ 
days,  don’t  it?” 

The  spokesman  of  the  exhibitors  cleared 
his  throat. 

“Statistics  prove  that  every  Sunday  an 
average  of  six  thousand  people - ” 

“That’s  all  right.  We’ve  seen  your  peti¬ 
tion.  And  Mr.  Mutt  and  Mr.  Kid  and  most 
of  the  rest  of  your  clientele  don’t  seem  to  be 
registered  voters.  How  about  it?” 

The  Council  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
the  spokesman  retreated  in  discomfiture. 

T>  Y  THE  time  Judge  Barklay  returned 
from  his  vacation,  the  subject  had  even 
slipped  away  from  the  front  page  of  the 
newspapers.  The  flurry  was  over.  And 
out  of  a  population  of  fifty  thousand,  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  whom  were  normal-minded 
citizens,  that  tiny  fraction  which  composed 
the  Ethical  Reform  League  had  stowed  its 
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propaganda  down  the  throats  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority. 

The  judge  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“Organization,”  he  said.  “They’ve  got 
a  leader  and  speaker  and  a  publicity  bureau. 
That’s  all.  I  hear  they’re  going  to  use  it  to 
boom  Mix  for  a  political  job.  But  you  wait — 
wait,  and  keep  on  pajnng  out  the  rop>e.” 

“That’s  all  I’ve  got  left  to  pay  out,”  said 
Henry  amiably. 

“Aren’t  you  doing  pretty  well,  con¬ 
sidering?” 

Henry  nodded. 

“We’re  doing  great  business — I  mean, 
anybody  else  would  think  so.  About  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  a  week  net — ^and  Anna’s  salt¬ 
ing  away  a  hundred  and  ten  of  it.” 

“Hm.  A  hundred  and  fifty.  That’s 
good  money,  Henr>-.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  only  kind  we  take.  But 
we  ought  to  be  averaging  two  twenty-five. 
And  we’d  have  done  it,  too.” 

The  judge  appeared  contrite. 

“I’m  afraid  you’re  blaming  me  for  bad 
advice,  Heniy.” 

“No,  sir.  You  see,  even  if  I  fall  down  on 
the  first  prize,  I’ve  got  a  pretty  good  busi¬ 
ness  under  way.  Eight  thousand  a  year.” 
“Would  you  keep  on  with  it?” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  I’d  try  to  sell  it  if  I  could 

get  a  price  for  it.  But - ” 

“Still,  of  course,  you  want  the  big  prize 
if  you  can  get  it.  Notice  what  Mix  is  giving 
out  to  the  papers?  He’ll  hang  himself  yet. 
That’s  a  prophecy.  But,  by  George,  I 
can’t  help  feeling  that  MLx  isn’t  in  that 
outfit  for  his  health.” 

^  I  ^HE  Reform  League  had  jubilantly  ex- 
plained  to  Mr.  MLx  that  he  w'as  a 
savior  of  humanity  from  itself,  and  Mr.  Mix 
had  deftly  caught  whatever  lx)uquets  were 
thrown  across  the  infield  to  him.  Mr.  Mix’s 
salary  was  comforting;  his  expense-accounts 
were  paid  promptly;  he  w’as  advancing  in 
Miss  Starkweather’s  good  books,  and  he 
considered  himself  to  be  a  very  clever  man 
indeed. 

At  the  verx’  least,  he  was  clever  enough  to 
realize  that  his  position  was  now  strategi¬ 
cally  favorable,  and  that  as  long  as  he  moved 
neither  forward  nor  backward,  he  w’as  in  no 
danger  from  any  source.  He  was  saving 
enough  out  of  his  salary — and  his  expense- 
accounts — to  reduce  his  indebtedness.  In 
a  year,  he  could  snap  his  fingers  at  the  world. 
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And  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  could  also 
select  a  future  to  fit  the  circumstances. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  it  seemed 
advisable  to  Mr.  Mix  to  make  haste  slowdy. 
The  failure  of  the  public  to  rise  up  and  flay 
the  league  had  lifted  him  into  a  position 
of  much  prominence  and  conveyed  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  individually  powerful. 

Mr.  Mix  had  committed  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  an  amendment  to  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  which  should  be  even  more  cerulean 
than  the  original,  but  he  knew  that,  if  he 
pressed  it,  it  would  probably  topple  back 
and  crush  him.  The  people  had  been  pushed 
about  as  far  as  they  w'ould  go.  And  there¬ 
fore  Mr.  Mix,  who  had  now  made  himself 
solid  with  the  reactionaries,  and  who  had 
actually  succeeded  in  being  mentioned  as  a 
man  who  would  make  a  good  mayor  or 
president  of  Council,  followed  out  a  path 
which,  unless  his  geography  of  common 
sense  w’ere  wrong,  could  hardly  end  in  a 
precipice. 

He  became,  overnight,  a  terror  to  the 
youths  who  rolled  dice  in  the  city  parks 
and  on  the  sidewalks  in  the  business  dis¬ 
trict.  He  headed  a  violent  onslaught  upon 
the  tobacconists  who  sold  cigarettes  to 
minors.  He  made  a  great  stir  about  the 
sanitar>’  code  and  the  pure-food  regulations. 
And  all  this,  which  was  simply  a  phase  of 
good  government,  was  liunped  by  Mr.  Mix 
under  the  general  heading  of  “reform,”  and 
Mr.  Mk  and  the  league  took  credit  for  it. 

By  such  diagonal  methods,  Mr.  Mix  con¬ 
trived  to  hold  himself  up  to  the  public  as  a 
live  reformer,  but  in  no  sense  a  radical,  and 
to  the  league  as  a  radical  but  not  a  rusher-in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.  It  required  the 
equilibrium  of  a  tight-rope  walker,  but  Mr. 
Mix  had  it.  He  was  aware,  of  course,  that 
a  reform  candidate  is  always  politically 
anemic,  but  he  was  hoping  that,  by  the 
injection  of  this  good-government  virus,  he 
might  be  strong  enough  to  catch  a  regular 
nomination  to  boot,  and  to  run  on  a  fusion 
ticket.  From  present  indications,  it  wasn’t 
impossible. 

Alirabelle  said,  with  a  rolling-up  of  her 
mental  shirt-sleeves: 

“Well,  now  let’s  get  after  something 
drastic.  I’ve  heard  lots  of  people  say  you 
ought  to  get  elected  to  office.  Well,  show 
’em  what  you  can  do.  Of  course,  what 
we’ve  been  doing  is  all  right,  but  it’s  kind 
of  small  potatoes.” 
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Mr.  Mix  looked  executive. 

“We  mustn’t  go  too  fast,  Miss  Stark¬ 
weather.  We  mustn’t  make  the  public 
too — nervous.” 

“Humph.  People  that  don’t  feel  guilty 
don’t  feel  nervous.  I  say  it’s  about  time  to 
launch  something  drastic.  Next  thing  for 
us  to  do  is  to  make  the  league  a  state-wide 
organization.  Maybe  we’d  better  run  over 
to  the  capital  and  talk  to  the  governor.” 

jV/rR.  MIX  was  opposed,  but  he  couldn’t 
withstand  her.  He  had  a  number  of 
arguments,  but  she  talked  them  into  jelly, 
an'd  eventually  dragged  him  to  an  interview 
with  the  governor.  When  it  was  over,  she 
beamed  victoriously. 

“There!  Didn’t  I  tell  you  so?  He’s  with 
us.” 

Mr.  Mix  repressed  a  smile. 

“Yes;  he  said  if  we  draft  a  bill  for  a  state 
law  and  get  it  introduced  and  passed,  he’ll 
sign  it.” 

“Well,  what  more  could  he  say?” 

He  wanted  to  ask,  in  turn,  what  less  could 
be  said,  but  he  contained  himself. 

“You  know,”  he  warned  her,  “as  soon  as 
we  put  out  any  prop>aganda  that’s  really 
revolutionary,  we’re  going  to  lose  some  of 
our  new  members.  There’s  a  certain 
amount  of  conservatism  in  our  own  ranks.” 

“Good!  Weed  out  the  dead  wood.” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  after  what  we’ve 
done  so  far,  people  are  looking  at  us  as  a— 
a  switch  to  chastise  the  city.  But  we  don’t 
want  them  to  look  at  us  as  a  shillalah.  And 
this  state  law  you’ve  got  in  mind  hits  too 
many  people.” 

“Let  it  hit  ’em!” 

“Well,  anyway,”  he  pleaded,  “we  ought 
to  take  six  months,  or  jjerhaps  a  year,  and 
work  up  to  it  gradually.  And  we  ought  to 
pass  a  model  ordinance  here  first,  before  we 
talk  about  passing  statutes.  I’d  suggest  a 
series  of  educational  pamphlets  for  a  start. 
I’ll  write  them  myself.” 

She  was  impatient,  but  she  finally  yielded. 

“Well,  go  aihead  and  do  it.” 

“I  will.  I  will  have  the  whole  series  done 
by  spring.” 

“Not  till  then?”  she  protested  vigorously. 

Mr.  Mix  feared  not. 

“Perfect  the  organization  first,  and  begin 
to  fight  when  we’ve  accumulated  all  our 
ammunition.  So  far,  all  we’ve  had  is  a 
battle,  but  now  we’re  planning  a  war.  I 


want  to  be  prepared  in  every  detail  before 
we  fire  a  single  more  shot.” 

She  regarded  him  admiringly. 

“Sounds  reasonable  at  that.  You  do  it 
your  own  way.” 

He  was  feeling  the  glow  of  power,  and  yet 
he  had  his  moments  of  uncertainty,  did  Mr. 
Mix,  for  he  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to 
be  a  hypocrite  on  both  sides  of  the  same 
proposition.  .\nd  there  were  moments  whea 
he  wished  that  Henry  were  more  belligerent 
or  that  Mirabelle  were  less  familiar.  He 
knew  that  he  was  personally  responsible  for 
the  present  enforcement;  he  believed  that, 
because  of  it,  Henry  Devereux  didn’t  have 
a  Chinaman’s  chance;  he  knew  that  if  Mira¬ 
belle  got  her  legacy,  she  would  have  Mr. 
Mix  to  thank  for  it.  But  Henry  was  too 
cheerful  and  Mirabelle  was  too  coy,  and  the 
two  facts  didn’t  coordinate. 

Certainly  there  was  no  finesse  in  hailing 
Mirabelle  as  an  heiress  until  Henry’s  failure 
was  more  definitely  placarded.  To  be  sure, 
she  had  plenty  of  money  now,  and  she  was 
spending  it  like  water,  but  he  knew  that  it 
included  the  income  from  the  Starkweather 
estate.  She  probably  had — oh,  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  of  her  own.  And  that 
wasn’t  enough.  Yes;  it  was  time  for  Mr. 
Mix  to  think  ahead.  He  had  identified  him¬ 
self  so  thoroughly  with  the  league  that  he 
couldn’t  withdraw — and  Mirabelle  still  held 
his  note.  Of  course,  if  the  league  could 
furnish  him  with  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
mayoralty  or  the  presidency  of  Council, 
Mr.  Mix  didn’t  care  to  withdraw  from  it 
anyway. 

There  was  something  else.  Supfwse  Mira¬ 
belle  got  her  legacy  and  Mr.  Mix  volun¬ 
teered  to  share  it  with  her.  He  was  con¬ 
fident  that  she  would  consent;  her  symptoms 
were  already  on  the  surface.  But  how,  in 
such  event,  could  Mr.  Mix  regulate  the 
habits  which  were  so  precious  to  him?  How 
could  he  hide  his  fondness  for  his  cigar  and 
his  nightcap,  his  predilection  for  burlesque 
shows  and  boxing-bouts  and  blond  stenog¬ 
raphers? 

Still,  all  that  could  be  arranged.  For 
twenty  years  he  had  gone  to  New  York 
regularly  on  business;  it  was  simply  neces¬ 
sary  to  discover  what  “business”  could 
summon  him  if  he  were  married,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  a  professional  reformer.  And 
Mr.  Mix,  always  a  few  lengths  ahead  of 
the  calendar,  procured  the  addresses  of  a 
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metropolitan  anti-cigarette  conference  and 
a  watch-and-ward  society  and  applied  for 
membership.  An  alibi  is  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  an  egg — the  older  it  is  the  better. 

WHEN  Henr>’  told  his  wife  that  he  was 
counting  on  her  for  brilliant  ideas, 
he  meant  the  compliment  rather  broadly; 
for  he  couldn’t  imagine  how  Anna  could 
supply  any  practical  schemes  for  increasing 
the  patronage  of  a  motion-picture  theatre. 
Indeed,  when  she  brought  him  her  first 
suggestion,  he  laughed  and  petted  her,  and 
told  her  that  he  was  ever  so  much  obliged, 
but  her  plan  wouldn’t  work.” 

“You  see,”  he  said, “you  haven’t  had  very 

much  experience  in  this  business - ” 

“Methuselah!”  she  retorted,  and  Henry 
laughed  again. 

“That’s  no  way  for  a  wife  to  talk.  When 
I  mention  business,  you’re  supposed  to  look 
at  me  with  ill-concealed  awe.  But  to  get 
down  to  brass  tacks,  I  don’t  believe  you  can 
put  over  any  grand-opera  stuff  on  a  movie 
audience.  That  is,  not  in  a  town  this  size. 
And  even  supp>ose  it  would  work,  I  still 
don’t  like  it.  You  don’t  make  friends  sim¬ 
ply  to  use  ’em.” 

‘Why,  of  course  not.  But  after  you’ve 
made  ’em,  you’re  silly  not  to  let  ’em  help 
you  if  they  can — and  if  they  want  to.  Arid 
if  they  don’t,  then  they  aren’t  really  your 
friends.  It’s  a  good  way  to  find  out.” 
Henry  frowned  a  little. 

“What  makes  you  think  it  would  work?” 
“Human  nature.  Now,  you  just  think  it 
over.  All  our  friends  come  to  the  Orpheum 
some  night,  don’t  they?  They  come  for 
two  reasons — one’s  because  it’s  a  nice  house 
now,  and  the  other’s  because  it’s  ours.  And 
sometimes  they  get  good  seats,  and  some¬ 
times  they  don’t.  Well,  we  aren’t  asking 
any  favor  of  them;  we’re  just  making  sure 
that  if  they  all  come  the  same  night,  they’ll 
have  the  same  seats  time  after  lime.  And 
they’ll  like  it,  Henry.” 

“But  to  be  brutally  frank,  I  still  don’t  see 
where  we  get  off  any  better.” 

“You  wait!  So  we  sell  for  just  one  parti¬ 
cular  performance — say  the  quarter-to- 
nine  one,  one  night  a  week — season  tickets. 
And  that  night  we’d  have  special  music, 
and - ” 

“I  MU  don’t  see - ” 

“WTiy,  you  silly!  It'll  be  ‘society  night!’ 
And  I  don’t  care  whether  it’s  movies  or  the 
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MetroiX)litan  Opera  House,  if  you  make  a 
thing  fashionable,  then  it  gets  everj’body — 
the  fashionable  ones,  and  then  the  ones  who 
want  to  be  fashionable,  and  finally  the  ones 
who  know  they  haven’t  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
and  just  want  to  go  and  look  at  the  others.” 

Henry  labored  with  his  thoughts. 

“Well,  I  still  don’t - ” 

‘‘Why,  Henry  darling!  Because  we’d 
make  it  Friday  night — that’s  our  worst 
night  in  the  whole  week  ordinarily — and 
have  all  reserv’ed  seats  that  night,  and  then, 
of  course,  we’d  raise  the  prices!” 

.“Oh!”  said  Henry.  “Now  I  get  it.  I 
thought  it  w’as  just  swank.” 

‘‘And  if  you  once  get  people  thinking 
there’s  something  exclusive  about  a  shop 
or  a  hotel  or  a  club  or  even  a  theatre,  they’ll 
pay  any  amount  to  get  in.  And  our  friends 
don’t  care  when  they  come,  and  they’ll  love 
all  sitting  together  in  the  boxes,  or  even  in 
the  orchestra.” 

He  left  the  mechanics  of  it  to  Anna,  who 
merely  conferred  with  Bob  Standish  and 
then  with  one  of  her  girl  friends,  and  sent 
out  a  circular  among  the  elect.  But  even 
Anna  was  amazed  by  the  prompt  response. 
It  resulted  in  turning  the  worst  night  of  the 
week  into  the  best. 

“That  boosts  us  up  another  fifty  a  week,” 
said  Henr\-  appreciatively.  “And  we  must 
have  a  thousand  in  the  bank,  haven’t  we? 
Say,  .Anna;  this  bread-and-cheese  racket  is 
all  right  when  you  can’t  afford  anything 
else,  but,  honestly,  won’t  you  just  hire  a 
cook?” 

“Not  yet,  dear.  We  aren’t  nearly  out  of 
the  woods.  Society  night’s  helped  a  lot; 
but  we  aren’t  averaging  over  two  hundred 
yet,  are  we?  So  if  we  don’t  think  up  some 
more  schemes,  why,  what  we’ve  saving 
now’ll  have  to  be  our  capital  next  year.” 

“But  when  a  man  has  this  much  in¬ 
come - ” 

“Y>s;  and  you  owe  ten  thousand  on  a 
mortgage,  and  the  tax  bills  haven’t  come 
in  yet.  We’ll  save  a  while  longer.” 

It  was  in  December  that  she  conceived 
the  “bargain  matinee,”  which  wasn’t  the 
ordinaiy*  cut-price  performance  but  an 
adaptation  of  an  old  trick  of  the  department 
stores.  The  Tuesday  and  Friday  matinees 
were  the  poorest-attended;  so  Anna  sug¬ 
gested — and  Henry  ordered — that  begin¬ 
ning  at  half-past  four  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  the  fifty-cent  seats  were 'reduced 
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at  the  rate  of  a  cent  a  minute.  In  other 
words,  the  Orpheum  challenged  the  public 
to  buy  its  entertainment  by  the  clock.  A 
person  who  came  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late 
was  admitted  for  thirty-five  cents,  and  the 
bargain-hunter  who  could  find  a  vacant 
seat  at  twenty  minutes  p>ast  five  could  see 
the  last  two  reels  for  nothing.  It  didn’t 
bring  in  a  tremendous  revenue,  but  it 
caught  the  popular  fancy,  and  U  was  worth 
another  twenty  dollars  a  week. 

And  Anna  discovered,  too,  that  the  un¬ 
finished  second  story  of  the  theatre  had 
possibilities.  She  had  it  plastered  and  gaily 
papered;  she  put  up  a  frieze  of  Noah’s-ark 
animals;  she  bought  toys  and  games  and  a 
sand-box — and  for  a  nominal  fee  a  mother 
could  leave  her  angel  child  in  charge  of  a 
kindergarten  assistant  and  watch  the  fea¬ 
ture  film  without  ill  conscience.  There 
was  no  profit  in  it,  as  a  department,  but  it 
was  good  advertising  and  helped  the  cause. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry,  who,  at  this 
season,  would  ordinarily  have  gone  to  Pine- 
hurst  for  winter  golf,  was  watching  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  box-office  receipts  as  eagerly 
as  he  would  have  watched  the  give-and-take 
of  match-play  in  tournament  finals.  To 
Heniy',  the  Orpheum  had  long  ceased  to 
be  a  kitchen.  He  had  forgotten  that  a  few 
months  ago  his  soul  had  been  corrugated 
with  goose-flesh  at  the  prosp>ect  of  this 
probation.  Since  .August  he  had  done  more 
actual  work  than  in  all  his  previous  life, 
and  the  return  from  it  was  approximately 
what  his  allowance  had  been  from  Mr. 
Starkweather,  but  Henry  had  caught  the 
spark  of  personal  ambition,  and  he  wouldn’t 
stop  running  until  the  gas  gave  out. 

Mr.  Mix  said  to  him  sorrowfully  at  the 
Citizens  Club, 

“One  of  the  prime  regrets  of  my  life, 
Henry,  is  that  you — the  nephew  of  my 
old  friend — should  have  suffered — should 
have  lieen  in  a  position  to  suffer — from  the 
promotion  of  civic  integrity.” 

Henry  laughed  unaffectedly. 

“Yes,”  he  said;  “it  must  have  raised  per¬ 
fect  Cain  with  you.” 

“I  don’t  like  your  tone,  Henry.  You’re 
not  doubting  my  sincerity,  are  you?” 

Doubt  it?  I  should  say  not!  Tell  me 
something:  What’s  all  this  I  hear  about 
you  and  Aunt  Mirabelle  going  buggy¬ 
riding  la?t  Sunday?” 

Mr.  Mix  grew  red. 


Buggy-riding!  Miss  Starkweather  was 
kind  enough  to  take  me  out  to  the  lake  in 
her  car.” 

“That’s  buggy-riding,”  said  Henry  af¬ 
fably.  “  ‘  Buggy-riding’  ’s  a  generic  term.” 

Mr.  Mix  fought  down  his  anger. 

“You’re  very  much  of  a  joker,  Henry. 
“Well,  I  hop>e  business  is  satisfactory.” 

“Great!”  said  Henry.  “Come  in  next 
week  and  see  how  we’re  turning  ’em  away. 
I’ve  got  a  new  pianist.  He  looks  like  a 
Sealyham  terrier,  but  he’s  got  a  repertoire 
like  a  catalogue  of  phonograph-records. 

I  dare  the  audience  to  name  anything  he 
can’t  play  right  off  the  bat — songs,  opera, 
Gregorian  chants,  sonatas,  jazz — and  if 
he  can’t  play  it,  the  person  that  asked  for 
it  gets  a  free  ticket.” 

“So — to  use  a  colloquialism — you’re  go¬ 
ing  very'  strong?” 

“To  use  another  colloquialism,”  said 
Henry,  “we  fairly  reek  with  prosperity,  and 
we’re  going  to  double  our  business.  That 
is,  unless  you  leaguers  stop  all  forms  of 
amusement  but  tit-tat-toe  and  puss-in-the- 
comer.” 

“One  expects  to  be  rallied  for  one’s  con¬ 
victions.”  Mr.  Mix  smiled  feebly. 

Henry  nodded  engagingly. 

“I  certainly  got  rallied  enough  for  mine. 
That  justice  of  the  peace  rallied  me  for 
twenty-five  to  start  with,  and  followed  it 
up  with  a  rally  for  twenty  more.  But  if 
you  want  my  opinion,  Mr.  Mix,  you’ll  lay 
off  trying  to  promote  civic  integrity  with  a 
meat-ax.  All  you’ve  done  so  far  is  to  take 
a  lot  of  money  aw’ay  from  the  picture- 
houses  and  give  it  to  the  trolley’  company 
and  the  White  City — white  when  it  was 
painted.” 

Mr.  Mix  waved  his  hand  indulgently’. 

“You  come  to  a  meeting  of  the  league 
sometime,  Henry’,  and  we’ll  give  you  a 
chance  to  air  y’our  views.” 

He  reported  the  interv’iew  to  Anna,  and 
she  seemed  to  find  in  it  the  material  for  re¬ 
flection.  She  asked  Henry  if  he  thought 
that  Mr.  Mix  was  deliberately  making  up 
to  Mirabelle.  Henry’  reflected  also. 

IN  JANU.^RY,  Henry  had  an  interview 
w'ith  Mr.  Archer,  who  praised  him  for 
his  accomplishment. 

“But  it  only  goes  to  show  how  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world  can  get  all  twisted 
up,”  said  Mr.  Archer  gravely.  “Here 
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you’ve  done  what  you  were  supix)sed  to  do 
— you’vT  done  it  better  than  you  were  sup¬ 
ped  to  do  it — and  then,  because  of  some¬ 
thing  that  neither  your  uncle  nor  I  ever 
dreamed  of,  you’re  liable  to  get  punished 
just  as  badly  as  if  you’d  made  a  complete 
failure.  It’s  a  downright  shame!” 

“We’re  packing  ’em  in  pretty  well,” 
said  Henry.  “I  figured  that  if  we  sold  out 
at  every  performance,  the  gross  would  be 
about  fourteen  hundred  a  week.  We’re 
actually  taking  in  about  eight  fifty.  That’s 
a  local  record,  but  it  isn’t  good  enough.” 

“No;  you  seem  to  be  short  about — three 
thousand  dollars  to  date.  You’ve  got  to 
make  that  up  and  reach  a  still  higher 
average  for  the  next  seven  months,  and  I’m 
blessed  if  I  can  see  how  you’re  going  to  do 
it.  One  thing,  Hemy:  I  wish  your  uncle 
could  know  how  you’re  taking  it.” 

Henry  was  reminiscent. 

“When  Uncle  John  went  to  a  ball-game, 
he  always  liked  to  see  a  man  run  like  fury 
on  a  fly  ball.  Forty-nine  times  out  of  fifty 
an  outfielder’d  catch  it — but  the  other  time 
he’d  drop  it,  and  the  batter’d  take  two 
bases.  But  if  he’d  loafed  to  first,  he’d  get 
only  one.  W’ell,  that’s  all  I’m  doing  now 
—playing  the  percentage.  And  I  don’t 
gloom  so  very  much — only  fifteen  minutes 
a  day  in  my  own  room.  I  got  the  habit 
when  I  was  taking  a  correspondence  course 
on  efficiency.” 

Mr.  Archer  smiled  and  nodded. 

“Your  year  won’t  have  been  wasted, 
Henry.  And  when  it’s  over,  if  you  want  to 
get  out  of  the  picture  business,  you  can  get 
a  dozen  first-rate  jobs  from  men  who 
wouldn’t  have  taken  you  in  as  an  office-boy 
a  season  ago.  Give  my  love  to  your  wife, 
Henr)-,  and  tell  her  for  me  that  I’m  proud 
of  you.” 

On  his  way  out,  he  dropped  in  for  a 
moment  to  see  Bob  Standish.  Bob  was 
at  his  old  tricks  again;  and  while  his  com¬ 
petitors  in  realty  and  insurance  and  mort¬ 
gage-loans  made  the  same  mistake  that  once 
hLs  classmates  and  instructors  had  made, 
he  had  proceeded  to  chase  several  of  those 
competitors  out  of  business  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  good-will  on  his  own  terms. 
It  was  popularly  said  in  his  own  circle  that 
Standish  would  clear  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  his  first  year. 

He  winked  lazily  at  Henry  and  indicated 
a  chair. 
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“Glad  you  came  in.  Two  things  to  ask 
you.  One — want  to  sell?  Two — want  to 
rent?” 

“If  you  were  in  my  shoes,  would  you  sell. 
Bob?” 

“I  can  get  you  twenty-eight  thousand.” 

“That’s  lower  than  the  last  one.” 

“Sure;  but  everybody  knows  you’ve  got 
a  clientele  that  nobody  else  could  get.  .Are 
you  talking?”  - 

“I?  Not  just  yet.” 

“Want  to  rent?  I  just  had  a  nibble  for 
small  space;  you  could  get  a  hundred  and 
fifty  a  month  for  your  second  floor.” 

“I — hardly  thii^  so.  Bob.  That’s  a  pet 
scheme  of  Anna’s,  and,  besides,  it’s  good 
advertising.” 

His  friend’s  eyes  were  round  and  child¬ 
like. 

“Made  any  plans  for  the  future,  Henry'? 
Know  what  you’ll  do  if  you  stub  your  toe 
and  don’t  get  your  quota?” 

“Sell  the  Orpheum  and  strike  you  for  a 
job,  I  guess.” 

“Don’t  believe  it  would  work,  old  man.” 

Henry  looked  serious. 

“I’m  sorry’  y’ou  think  so.” 

“No;  I’m  afraid  I  couldn’t  give  y’ou  a  job, 
old  dear.  But  maybe  we’ll  do  business  to¬ 
gether  some  other  way’.” 

AS  HE  drove  his  runabout  homeward. 

-  Henry’  was  downcast.  He  didn’t 
blame  Standish — Standish  had  showed  him¬ 
self  over  and  over  again  to  be  Henry’s  best 
friend  on  earth.  But  he  wras  sorry  that 
Standish  hadn’t  thrown  in  that  last  remark 
about  doing  business  together  some  other 
way.  That  wasn’t  like  Bob,  and  it  hurt. 
It  was  too  infernally  conamercial. 

He  found  the  apartment  deserted.  His 
shout  of  welcome  wasn’t  answered;  his 
whistle  met  with  silence.  Henry  hung  up 
his  hat  with  considerable  pique  and  lounged 
into  the  living-room.  What  excuse  had 
Anna  to  be  missing  at  the  hour  of  his  return? 
Didn’t  she  know  that  the  happiest  moment 
of  his  day  was  when  she  came  fly’ing  into  his 
arms  as  he  crossed  the  threshold? 

But  just  then  the  key  turned  in  the  lock. 
He  greeted  her  tenderly,  but  temp)erately. 
“Well,  where’ve  you  been?” 

She  had  to  catch  her  breath. 

“Oh,  my  dear,  I’ve  had  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  time!  I’ve — oh,  it’s  been  perfectly 
gorgeous!  And  I’v’e  got  it!  I’ve  got  it!” 
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He  had  never  seen  her  keyed  to  such  a 
pitch. 

“Got  what?  St.  Vitus’s  dance?” 

“AW  The  scheme!  The  scheme  we 
w'ere  looking  for!  Just  wait  till  I  can 
breathe.  Do  you  remember  what  you 
told  me  a  long  time  ago  about  a  talk  you 
had  with  your  aunt?  And  she  said  you’d 
see  the  writing  on  the  wall?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  I’ve  seen  it!” 

“Whereabouts?” 

“Wait!  And  remember  when  Mr.  Mix 
said  you  ought  to  go  to  a  league  meeting 
sometime?” 

“Yes  ” 

“Well,  I  went!” 

He  gazed  at  her,  dumfounded. 

“You  what?” 

She  nodded  repeatedly. 

“I  was  going  past  Masonic  Hall  and  I 
saw  a  sign.  So  I  went  in.  Oh,  it  was  so 
funny!  The  man  at  the  door  said  to  me 
in  a  sort  of  undertaker’s  voice,  ‘Are  you  one 
of  us?’  And  I  said  I  wasn’t,  but  I  was 
thinking  about  it,  and  he  said  something 
about  the  ninety  and  nine  and  gave  me  a 
blank  to  fill  out — only,  I  didn’t  do  it.  I 
used  it  for  something  lots  better — I’ll  show 
you  in  a  minute.  And  then  I  sat  down,  and 
pretty  soon  Mr.  Mix  got  up  to  talk — and 
you  should  have  heard  him  brag  about  what 
the  league  was  doing — only,  the  man  next 
to  me  said  it  was  politics  instead  of  reform — 
and  then  he  went  on  to  talk  about  that 
ordinance  and  what  it  really  meant — and 
the  more  he  talked  the  more  I  kept  thinking. 
My  dear,  all  that  ordinance  says — at  least, 
all  they  claim  it  says — is  that  we  can’t  keep 
open  on  Sunday  for  profit,  isn’t  it?” 

Henry  was  a  trifle  dizzy,  but  he  retained 
his  jjerspective. 

“Yes;  but  who’d  want  to  keep  open  for 
charity?” 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  exultation. 

“But  that’s  exactly  what  we  want  to  do! 
That’s  what  we’re  going  to  do!  And  they 
can’t  prevent  us,  either.  We’re  going  to 
keep  open  for  a  high,  noble  purpose  and 
not  charge  a  cent!  So  I  wrote  it  all  down 
on  the  back  of  that  blank  the  man  gave 
me— and  there  it  is — and  I  think  it’s  per- 
ft*ctly  gorgeous — even  if  it  is  mine.” 

On  the  back  of  the  blank  was  written 
what  was  evidently  intended  as  the  copy 
for  an  advertisement.  She  watched  Henry 


as  he  read  it,  and  when  at  first  she  could 
detect  no  change  in  his  expression,  her  eyes 
widened.  Then  Henry,  half-way  down 
the  page,  began  to  grin,  and  his  grin  spread 
and  spread  until  his  whole  face  was  alight 
with  joy.  He  came  to  the  last  line,  gasp)ed, 
looked  up  at  Anna,  and  suddenly  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms  and  waltzed  her  madly 
about  the  living-room. 

When  he  relea.sed  her,  her  hat  was  set 
at  a  new  and  rakish  angle  and  she  had  lost 
too  many  hairpins,  but  to  Henry  she  had 
never  looked  half  so  adorable. 

“Of  course,”  he  panted,  “everybody  else’ll 
do  it,  too,  as  soon  as  we’ve  showed  ’em 
how - ” 

“Wh — what  difference  does  that  make?” 

“That’s  right,  too.”  He  fairly  doubled 
himself  with  mirth.  “Can’t  you  just  see 
Mix’s  face  when  he  sees  this  writing  on  the 
wall — of  the  Orpheum?” 

“I — I’ve  been  seeing  it  all  afternoon. 
When  can  we  start?” 

“Right  away.  Now!”  He  stopped,  rig¬ 
id.  “No;  we  won’t,  either.  No;  we  won’t. 
First,  we’ve  got  to  see^the  judge.  We’ve 
got  to  make  sure  there’s  no  flaw  in  it.  And 
then — we  won’t  let  anybody  copy  us!” 

“But  how  can  you  stop  them?” 

Henry  was  electric. 

“We’ll  stop  ’em  all  right — don’t  worry 
about  that.  All  it  needs  is  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  and  we’ve  got  the  cash  in  the  bank 
this  minute.  We’ve — ”  He  paused  again 
and  looked  down  at  her,  and  his  voice  fell 
a  semitone.  “I  don’t  know  where  I  get  all 
this  ‘we’  stuff.  I’d  have  spent  two-thirds 
of  it  by  this  time.  You’re  the  one  that’s 
saved  it — and  earned  it,  too,  by  gosh!” 
He  lifted  her  hands,  and  while  she  watched 
him  with  shining  eyes,  he  deliberately 
kissed  the  tip  of  each  of  her  ten  fingers. 
“That’s  where  the  money’s  come  from!” 
said  Henry,  clearing  his  throat.  “Out  of 
dish-water.  Only,  to-night  we’re  going  out 
to  a  restaurant  and  eat  ourselves  logy,  and 
you  won’t  wash  a  darned  dish!  It’s  my 
party — and — oh,  you  want  to  know  what 
the  scheme  is?  Well,  listen - ” 

MISS  MIRABELLE  STARKWE.\TH- 
ER  lifted  her  cup  of  tea  and  drank 
to  Mr.  Mix’s  g(K)d  health.  Mr.  Mix,  silting 
upright  in  a  gilded  chair,  bowed  with  a 
courtliness  which  Ijelonged  to  the  same  his¬ 
torical  period  as  the  chair  and  also  drank. 
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Over  the  rim  of  his  cup  his  eyes  met  Mira- 
beUe’s. 

“Seems  to  me  you’ve  got  on  some  kind  of 
a  new  costume,  haven’t  you?”  asked  Mr. 
Mix  gallantly.  “Looks  very  festive  to 
me— very.” 

For  the  first  time  since  bustles  went  out  of 
fashion,  Miss  Starkweather  blushed.  It 
wasn’t  that  she  had  a  grain  of  romance  in 
her,  but  that  she  was  confused  to  be  caught 
in  the  act  of  flagging  a  beau.  To  hide  her 
confusion,  she  rose  and  went  over  to  the 
furthest  window  and  flung  it  wide  open. 
The  month  was  February  and  the  air  was 
chill  and  raw,  but  Mirabelle  could  think  of 
no  other  pretext  for  turning  her  back  and 
cooling  her  cheeks.  And  yet,  although 
she  would  have  perjured  herself  a  thousand 
times  before  she  would  admit  it,  she  felt 
a  certain  strange,  springlike  pleasure  to 
know  that  Mr.  MLx  was  only  pretending  to 
be  deceived. 

“Oh,  my,  no!”  she  said  over  her  shoulder. 
“I’ve  had  this  since  the  Flood.” 

Mr.  MLx  had  also  risen,  to  hand  her  back 
to  her  seat,  and  now  he  stood  looking  down 
at  her.  She  was  wearing  a  gown  of  rustling 
plum-colored  taffeta,  with  cut-steel  buttons; 
and  at  her  belt  there  was  a  Dutch-silver 
(Mtelaine  which  had  been  ultrasmart 
when  she  had  last  worn  it.  \’aguely,  she 
supposed  that  it  was  ultrasmart  today, 
and  that  w’as  the  reason  she  had  attach^ 
it  to  her.  From  the  chatelaine  depended 
a  silver  pencil,  a  gold  watch,  a  vinaigrette 
with  gold-enameled  top  and  a  sUver- 
mesh  purse.  Mr.  Mix.  finishing  the  in¬ 
ventory,  seated  himself  and  began  fo  tap 
one  foot  on  the  floor  reflectively.  He  was 
a  man  of  prerception,  and  he  knew  war¬ 
paint  when  he  saw  it. 

“Makes  you  look  so  much  younger,” 
said  Mr.  Mix,  and  sighed  a  little. 

“Don’t  be  a  fool!”  said  Miss  Stark¬ 
weather,  and  to  dissemble  her  pleasure  she 
put  an  extra-sharp  edge  on  her  voice.  “I 
don’t  wear  clothes  to  make  me  lcx)k  younger; 
I  wear  ’em  to  cover  me  up.” 

“That’s  more  than  I  can  say  for  the 
present  generation.” 

“Ugh!”  said  Miss  Starkweather.  “Shame¬ 
less  little  trollops!  But  the  worst  comment 
you  could  make  about  this  present  day  is 
that  men  like  it.  They  marry  those  girls. 
Beyond  me!" 

Mr.  Mix  sneezed  unexpectedly.  There 
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was  a  cold  draft  on  the  back  of  his  neck, 
but  as  Mirabelle  said  nothing  about  closing 
the  window,  he  hesitated  to  ask  permission. 

“I’ve  always  wondered  what  effect  it 
would  have  had  on  your — public  career — 
if  you  hadn’t  preferred  to  remain  single.” 

“My  opmions  aren’t  annuals,  Mr.  MLx. 

They’re  hardy  perennials.” 

“I  know.  But  do  you  think  a  married 
woman  ought  to  devote  herself  entirely  to 
public  affairs?  Shouldn’t  she  consider  mar¬ 
riage  almost  a  profession  in  itself?”  * 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that.  Duty’s  ^ 

duty.” 

“Oh,  fo  be  sure.  But  would  marriage 
have  interfered  with  your  career?  Or  is 
marriage  really  the  higher  duty  of  the  two?” 

“There’s  something  in  that,  Mr.  Mix. 

I  never  did  believe  a  married  woman  ought 
to  be  in  the  road  all  the  time.” 

“It  was  a  question  of  your  career,  then?” 

Mirabelle  put  down  her  cup. 

“Humph.  No;  it  wasn’t.  Right  man 
never  asked  me.” 

Mr.  Mix’s  mind  was  on  tiptoe.  j 

“But  your  standards  are  so  lofty — 
naturally  they  would  be.”  He  paused.  \ 

“I  wondered  w’hat  your  standard  really  is.”  < 

Mirabelle  sat  primly  erect,  but  her  voice  * 

had  an  unusual  overtone.  v 

“Oh,  I’m  not  exactly  a  ninny.  But 
good  husbands  don’t  grow  on  gcx)sebeny 
bushes.  If  I’d  ever  found  a  man  that  had  j 

the  right  principles — a  good,  solid,  earnest  ! 

citizen  I  could  be  proud  of - ”  j 

Mr.  Mix  interpolated  a  wary  comment. 

“You  didn’t  mention  money.” 

“Do  I  look  like  the  kind  of  a  woman  that  \ 

would  many’  for  money?”  ; 

“.\nd  in  all  these — I  mean  to  say,  haven’t 
you  ever  met  a  man  who  complied  with 
these  conditions?” 

She  made  no  intelligible  response,  but  as  j 

Mr.  MLx  watched  her.  he  was  aware  that  s 

his  next  sentence  would  define  his  future.  1 

He  W.\S  convinced  that  Heniy  was 

due  to  fall  short  of  his  quota  by  two  or  | 

three  thousand  dollars;  nothing  but  a  mir-  | 

acle  could  save  him,  and  Mr.  Mix  was  a 
skeptic  in  regard  to  miracles.  He  was 
positive  that  in  a  brief  six  months  Miss 
Satrkweather  would  receive  at  least  a  half 
million.  He  believed — and  his  belief  was 
cousin  to  a  prayer — that  Mirabelle  had  be¬ 
come  absorbed  in  reform  only  because  no 
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one  had  become  absorbed  in  Mirabelle. 
He  was  threatened  with  vertigo,  but  he 
mastered  himself  and  bade  farewell  to  his 
bachelorhood. 

“You  have  heartened  me  more  than  you 
know,”  said  Mr.  Mix,  with  ecclesiastical 
soberness.  “Because  it  has  been  my 
poverty  which  has  kept  me  silent.”  He 
l^ent  forward.  “Mirabelle,  am  I  the  right 
man?” 

Almost  by  sheer  will-power  he  rose  and 
came  to  her  and  took  her  hand.  She 
shrank  away,  but  her  fingers  remained 
quiescent.  Mr.  Mix  snee^ied  again  and 
stooped  down,  but  Mirabelle  avoided  him. 

“No,”  she  said,  with  a  short  laugh. 
“That  don’t  signify — I  don’t  approve  of  it 
much.”  She  wavered  and  relented.  “Still, 
I  guess  it’s  customary — Theodore.” 

T>EFORE  he  left  her  they  had  staged 
their  first  altercation — it  could  hardly 
l)e  called  a  quarrel,  because  it  was  too  one¬ 
sided.  Mirabelle  had  asked  him  to  tele- 
]>hone  the  glad  tidings  to  the  Herald, 
and  of  a  sudden  Mr.  Mix  was  afflicted 
with  self-consciousness.  Unfortunately  he 
couldn’t  give  a  valid  reason  for  it — he 
couldn’t  tell  her  that  illogically  but  instinc¬ 
tively  he  wanted  to  keep  the  matter  as  a 
locked  secret — and  especially  to  keep  it 
locked  from  Henry  Devereu.\ — until  the 
minister  had  said,  “Amen.” 

“Humph,”  said  Mirabelle.  “/’m  not 
ashamed  of  being  congratulated.  Are  you? 
But  if  you’re  so  finicky  about  it.  I’ll  do  the 
telephoning  myself.” 

Whereupon  Mr.  Mix  went  back  to  his 
room  and  drank  two  high-balls  and  com¬ 
muned  with  himself  until  long  past  midnight. 

In  the  morning  he  turned  to  the  society 
column  of  the  Herald,  and  when  he  saw  the 
flattering  paragraph  in  tjqje — with  the 
veiled  hint  that  he  might  be  the  next  candi¬ 
date  for  mayor  on  a  reform  ticket — he  sat 
very  still  for  a  moment  or  two  while  his 
hand  shook  slightly.  No  backward  step 
now!  His  head  was  in  the  noose.  He 
wondered,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  self-efface¬ 
ment,  what  people  would  say  about  it. 
\nd  yet  what  difference  did  it  make? 
Why  should  he  concern  himself  with  all 
the  petty  gossip  of  a  town  which  wasn’t 
even  progressive  enough  to  have  an  art- 
museum  or  a  flying-field,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  good  fight  club?  But,  just  the  same,  he 


wished  that  Mirabelle  had  been  willing  to 
keep  the  engagement  a  secret.  Mr.  Mix 
was  sure  to  encounter  Henry  at  the  Citizens 
Club,  and  he  didn’t  like  to  visualize  Henry’s 
smile. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  tossing  away  the 
paper  when  his  attention  was  snatched 
back  by  a  half-page  advertisement  in  which 
the  name  of  the  Orpheum  Theatre  stood 
out  like  a  red  flag.  Mr.  Mix  glanced  at  it 
superciliously,  but  a  moment  later  his  whole 
soul  was  strung  on  it. 

It  announced  that  every  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  and  evening,  entertainment  consisting 
of  high-class  motion-pictures  with  sacred 
music  would  be  given  at  the  Orpheum. 
This  was  absolutely  free  to  every  one  who 
presented  at  the  door  ticket-stubs  of  the 
previous  week’s  p>erformance,  bargain  mat¬ 
inees  excepted,  showing  a  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  two  dollars.  For  the  next  Sunday, 
“The  Sword-maker’s  Son,”  an  absorbing 
drama  of  Bibical  days  was  announced, 
and,  for  the  following  one,  “Ben  Hur,”  in 
seven  reels.  A  voluntary  collection  would 
be  taken  up  at  these, performances  and  di¬ 
vided  between  the  starving  children  of 
Russia  and  the  Chinese  Famine  Fund. 

Mr.  Mix,  goggle-eyed,  jumped  for  the 
telephone,  rattled  the  hook  impetuously 
and  called  Mirabelle’s  number. 

“Mirabelle.  .  .  .  Good-morning.  Have 
y'ou —  .  .  .  No;  I’m  not  cross  with  you, 
but —  .  .  .Oh!  Good-morning,  dear. 

.  .  .  This  is  important.  Have  you  seen 
the  Orpheum ’s  ad  in  the  Herald?  Isn’t 
that  the  most  barefaced  evasion  of  a  law 
you’ve  ever  seen?  Don’t  we  want  to  rush 
in  and - ” 

She  interrupted  him. 

“Why,  no;  not  when  it’s  for  charity, 
do  we?” 

Mr.  Mix  nearly  dropped  the  receiver. 

“Charity!  Charity  your  grandmother! 
It’s  a  cheap  trick  to  attract  people  during 
the  week,  so  they’ll  have  a  show  on  Sunday 
in  spite  of  the  law.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  doubt  there’s  some  catch  in 
it.  That’s  Henry  all  over.  But  if  the 
league  went  out  and  interfered  with  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  with  a  collection  for 
charity,  we’d - ” 

“Yes;  but,  my  dear  woman,  would  we 
sanction  a  dance  for  charity?  A  i)oker- 
party?  A  wine-supper?  We - ” 

“But  there  won’t  be  any  dancing  or 
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drinking  or  card-p’ayin"  at  the  Orpheum, 
will  there?” 

He  lost  his  temper. 

“WTiat’s  the  matter  with  you?  Can’t 
you  %ce - ” 

“No;  but  I  can  hear  pretty  well,”  said 
Mirabelle.  “I’m  not  deaf.  And  seems 
to  me” —  she  sniffled — “seems  to  me 
you’re  making  an  awful  funny  start  of  things, 
Theodore.” 

“My  dear  girl  it’s  simply  to  evade  the 
law,  and - ” 

“But,  Theodore,  if  we  lift  one  finger  to 
stop  the  raising  of  money  for  the  poor 
starving  children  in  foreign  countries,  we’d 
lose  every  scrap  of  influence  we’ve  gained.” 

“But  this  means  that  all  the  theatres  can 
(^n  again!” 

“Well,  if  all  they  do  is  show  pictures  like 
“Ben  Hur,”  “The  Sword-maker’s  Son,” 
w  can’t  say  anything.  We  can’t  be  too 
narrow.  Maybe  you’d  better  get  to  work 
and  frame  that  amendment  to  the  ordi¬ 
nance  we’ve  been  talking  about.  Then, 
if  they  show  any  other  kind  of  films,  we 
cow  stop  it.  When  dre  you  coming  to  s».e 
me?  I’ve  been  awfully  lonesome — since 
yesterday.” 

Mr.  Mix  hung  up  and  sat  staring  into 
vacancy.  Out  of  the  wild  tumult  of  his 
thoughts  there  rose  one  pitcure,  clear  and 
distinct — the  picture  of  his  five-thousand- 
dollar  note.  Whatever  else  happened,  he 
couldn’t  financially  afford,  now  or  in  the 
immediate  future,  to  break  with  Mirabelle. 
She  would  impale  him  with  bankruptcy 
as  ruthlessly  as  she  would  swat  a  fly.  lie 
wished  that  he  had  put  off  until  to-morrow 
what  he  had  done,  with  such  conscious 
foresight,  only  yesterday. 

NOW,  although  Mr.  Mix  had  shaken 
with  consternation  when  he  saw  the 
advertisement  of  the  Orpheum,  Henry 
shook  with  a  different  sentiment  w’hen  he 
saw  the  announcement  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Mix.  It  was  clear  in  his  mind  now  that 
Mr.  Mix  wasn’t  the  sort  of  man  to  marry 
on  ^culation.  Henry  guessed  that  Mira¬ 
belle  had  confided  to  him  the  terms  of  the 
trust  agreement,  and  that  Mr.  Mix  had 
decided  that  Henry  was  out  of  the  running 
and  that  Mirabelle  had  a  walkover.  The 
guess  itself  was  wrong,  but  the  deduction 
from  it  was  correct;  and  instead  of  damning 
Mr.  Mix  for  a  conscienceless  scoundrel. 
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Henry  put  back  his  head  and  laughed  until 
the  tears  came. 

He  hurried  to  show  the  paragraph  to 
.\nna,  but  .Anna  wouldn’t  smile.  She  was 
a  woman,  and  therefore  she  compressed  her 
lips  sorrowfully  and  said,  “Oh,  poor  Miss 
Starkweather!”  To  which  Henry  respond¬ 
ed  with  a  much  more  xngorous  compression 
of  his  own  lips  and  the  apt  correction: 

“Oh,  no.  Poor  Mr.  MLx!” 

Before  he  went  to  the  theatre  that  morn¬ 
ing,  he  carried  his  congratulations  to  his 
aunt  in  person.  She  received  them  char¬ 
acteristically. 

“Hun^)h.  Pretty  flowery  language! 

Well,  y'ou  don’t  need  to  send  me  any  pres-  | 

ent,  Henrj-.  I  didn’t  send  you  one.”  > 

“When’s  the  happy  event  to  be?”  he  in¬ 
quired  politely. 

“June— fourth  of  June.” 

“And  do  you  know  where  you’re  going  . 

for  your  honettnoon?” 

“I  don’t  like  that  word,”  said  Mirabelle.  I 

“It  sounds  mushier  than  a  com-starch  ! 

pudding.  .And,  besides,  it’s  nobody’s  busi-  i 

ness  but  his  and  mine,  and  I  haven’t  even 
told  him  yet.  I’m  keeping  it  for  a  surprise.”  ! 

“Oh!”  said  Henrx’.  “That’s  rather  a  i 

novel  idea,  isn’t  it?”  \ 

“Humph.”  said  Mirabelle  drydy.  “The 
whole  thing’s  nox-el.  isn’t  it?  But  I’m  j 

obliged  for  your  coming  up  here,  Henry'. 

I  didn’t  suppose  you  had  enough  interest  in  ; 

family  matters  to  be  so  nosy,  even.”  j 

.As  Henry  went  out,  he  encountered  Mr.  i 

Mix  coming  in.  and  repeated  his  congratu¬ 
lations  so  emphatically  that  Mr.  Mix  began 
to  stammer.  j 

“I  appreciate  all  you  say',  Henry' — ^but — 
come  here  a  minute.”  He  drew  Henry'  into 
the  vestibule.  “I’m  sort  of  afraid,  from  the  ; 

way  y'ou  act.  there’s  something  in  the  back  ]j 

of  y'our  mind.  I’ve  thought,  sometimes.  | 

y'ou  must  have  lost  sight  of  the  big,  broad  j 

principles  l)ehind  our  work.  I’ve  been  | 

afraid  you’ve  taken  some  of  it  as  if  it  was  | 

directeil  personally  against  y'ou —  Well.  | 

any'way.  y'ou’re  too  big  a  man  for  that,  | 

Henry.  Now,  alwut  this  new'  scheme  of  | 

yours.  It’s  my  feeling  that  y'ou’re  dodging  1 

the  law'.  It’s  my  official  duty  to  look  into  ! 

it.  Only',  if  we  do  have  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  1 

I  want  you  to  realize  that  I  sympathize  j 

with  any  perstmal  loss  you  may  have  to  ' 

suffer.  A’ou  understand  that,  don’t  y'ou?” 

Henry  n«.xlded.  j 
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“Why,  certainly.  Your  motives  are 
purer  than  the  thoughts  of  childhood. 
Let’s  come  out  in  the  open,  then.  How  do 
you  think  you  could  put  a  stop  to  it?  Be¬ 
cause,  if  you  could,  why,  I’ll  save  you  the 
trouble.” 

Mr.  Mix  hesitated. 

“But  if  it’s  my  duty  to  stop  your  show, 
why  should  I  give  away  my  plans?  So 
you  could  anticipate  them?” 

“No;  I’ve  done  that  already.” 

“Now,  Henry,  that  sounds  too  conceited 
to  be  like  you.” 

“Oh,  no;  it’s  only  a  fact.  But,  here — 
I’ll  run  through  the  list  for  you.  Have  me 
pinched  under  the  ordinance?  Can’t  be 
done.  The  city  attorney’s  said  so.  .\mend 
the  ordinance?  You  haven’t  a  chance  in  a 
million.  Get  an  injunction?  You  can’t 
do  that,  either,  because  we  got  one  already.” 

Mr.  Mix’s  jaw  dropped. 

“VV’hat’s  that?  How  could  you - ” 

“Oh,  I  got  Bob  Standish — just  as  a  citi¬ 
zen — to  apply  for  an  injunction  yesterday, 
to  test  it  out.  It’s  being  argued  at  eleven 
o’clock.  Don’t  you  want  to  come  over  and 
hear  it?  If  I  lose,  I  won’t  open  next  Sun¬ 
day  at  all;  and  if  I  win,  then  the  league 
can’t  get  an'  injunction  later.  What  else 
can  you  do?” 

“We  may  have  other  cards  up  our 
sleeves,”  said  Mr.  MLx  stiltedly. 

“Just  the  place  I’d  have  looked  for  ’em,” 
said  Henry,  but  his  tone  was  so  gentle  and 
inoffensive  that  Mr.  Mix  only  stared. 

T^ROM  his  conference  with  Mirabelle, 
who  merely  confirmed  what  she  had 
said  over  the  telephone,  Mr.  Mix  hastened 
down  to  the  court-house,  where  he  arrived 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  gray-haired  jurist 
say  dispassionately, 

“.\pplication  denied.” 

Mr.  MLx  swabbed  his  face  and  thought 
in  lurid  adjectives.  He  wouldn’t  have 
dared,  in  view  of  Mirabtlle’s  opinion,  to 
ask  for  an  injunction  on  behalf  of  the  league ; 
but  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
arrange  the  matter  privately.  He  could 
persuade  one  of  the  old  mossbacks  that 
Mirabelle  might  have  been  swayed  by  her 
relationship  to  Henry — this  struck  him  as 
the  height  of  sardonic  humor — and  the 
mossback  could  go  into  court  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual  to  enjoin  the  Sunday  jjerformance  as 
opposed  to  public  policy.  But  Henry  had 


outstripped  him.  .\nd  Standish’s  attorney, 
who,  by  a  fiction,  was  attacking  Henry’s 
position,  had  claimed  that  the  Sunday 
show  was  designed  for  profit  indirectly 
and  that  the  price  was  merely  collected  in 
advance.  This  would  have  been  precisely 
Mr.  Mix’s  thesis.  Henry’s  own  lawyer 
had  replied  that  there  was  no  advance  in 
the  price  of  tickets  during  the  week,  and 
that,  consequently,  each  ticket  contained 
the  germ  of  an  invitation.  To  be  sure,  one 
couldn’t  get  the  invitation  without  the 
ticket,  but  where  was  the  ordinance  vio¬ 
lated?  Would  the  court  hold,  for  example, 
that  a  grocer  couldn’t  invite  to  a  lecture 
for  charity,  on  Sunday,  every  one  who  had 
purchased  a  sack  of  flour  during  the  previous 
week?  Would  the  court  hold  that  an  au¬ 
thor  couldn’t  invite  to  a  public  reading, 
on  Sunday,  every  one  who  had  bought  his 
book  on  Saturday? 

The  court  wouldn’t. 

.\nd  Mr.  Mix  went  home  and  got  a  pencil, 
and  covered  sheet  after  sheet  with  figures. 

Presently  he  sat  back  and  laughed. 
Why,  he  had  had  his. hysterics  for  nothing! 
Henry  couldn’t  overcome  his  handicap 
unless  he  jammed  his  house  to  capacity 
from  now  until  .\ugust.  No  theatre  had 
ever  yet  accomplished  such  a  feat.  .\nd  it 
w’asn’t  as  though  Henry  had  a  monopoly 
on  this  scheme;  in  another  week  he  would 
have  the  same  competition  as  always. 
The  other  managers  would  follow  like  a 
flock  of  ducks. 

That  evening,  Mirabelle  found  him  more 
animated  than  usual — and  more  lavish 
with  compliments.  His  courage  was  back 
in  his  heart,  and  when,  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  he  placed  himself  inconspicuously  in 
the  window  of  an  ice-cream  parlor  squarely 
opposite  the  Orpheum,  it  was  merely  to 
satisfy  his  inquisitiveness  and  not  to  feed 
his  doubt. 

He  had  to  concede  that  Henry  was  clever 
— and  that  this  present  inspiration  was  really 
brilliant.  Mr.  Mix  could  see  clearly  just 
what  Henry  had  devised.  He  had  devised 
a  rebate.  From  a  bookkeeping  standpoint, 
he  was  cutting  his  own  prices  during  the 
week — for  of  course  the  Sunday  perfor¬ 
mance  was  costly  to  him — simply  to  inr 
crease  the  gross.  But  did  Henry  imagine 
that  his  scheme  was  copyrighted?  Mr. 
Mix  had  to  smile,  .\cross  the  street  there 
were  fully  a  hundred  people  waiting  for  the 
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doors  to  open.  The  house  would  be  packed 
solid  from  now  until  late  evening.  But 
when  next  Sunday  came,  and  all  the  other 

houses  stole  Henry’s  thunder - - 

Mr.  Mix  retired  in  the  blandest  of 
humors,  and  on  Monday  he  visited  the 
manager  of  the  largest  picture-house  in 
town. 

“I  suppose,”  he  said,  “you’re  going  to 
follow  the  procession,  aren’t  you?” 

The  manager  looked  at  him  queerly. 

“Well — no.  That  bird,  Devereux,  put 
it  all  over  us  like  a  tent.”  He  snorted  with 
disgust.  “Man  from  Standish’s  office  come 
round  here  a  while  back  and  asked  for  a 
price  for  the  house  for  Sunday's  up  to  .\u- 
gust.  We  thought  it  was  for  some  forum 
or  something;  so  we  leased  it  for  the  next 
twenty  Sundays  for  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  beanos,  cash  in  advance.  Then 
it  turns  up  that  Standish’s  office  was  actin’ 
for  Devereux.” 

The  bloom  of  ap>oplexy  rose  to  Mr.  Mix's 
cheeks. 

“You  mean  he - ” 

“Do  you  know  if  he  leased  more  theatres 
than  this  one?  Did  he?” 

“Did  he?  He  signed  up  the  whole  Ex¬ 
hibitors’  Association.  There’s  twenty-two 
houses  in  town,  and  he’s  tied  up  twenty- 
one  and  he  owns  the  other.  Far’s  I  can 
find  out,  it  only  cost  him  about  six  thousand 
to  get  an  air-tight  monopoly  on  Sunday 
shows  for  the  next  six  months.” 

Mr.  Mix  drew  breath  from  the  very  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  lungs. 

“What  can  you — do  about  it?” 

“Do?  What  is  there  to  do?  He’s  got  a 
cinch.” 

Mr.  Mix  was  occupied  with  mental  arith¬ 
metic. 

“Tell  me  this:  Is  it  going  to  pay  him?" 
“Pay  him?”  echoed  the  manager  scorn¬ 
fully.  “Six  thou  for  twenty  weeks  is  three 
hundred  a  week.  Fifty  a  day.  Call  it 
twelve  fifty  a  performance.  Twelve  fifty, 
gross,  calls  for  about  twenty-five  people. 
Don’t  you  think  he’ll  draw  that  many  new 
patrons  when  he  can  give  ’em  what  nobody 
else  can?  And  anything  over  twenty-five’ll 
be  velvet.  He’ll  make  a  clean-up.  The 
only  thing  that’ll  stop  him  is  when  he 
can’t  get  features  with  a  religious  kick  to 
’em.” 

Mr.  Mix  brightened,  but  only  for  an  in¬ 
stant.  To  be  sure,  Henry  was  limited  in 
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his  choice  of  films,  but  there  were  onh' 
twenty-five  Sundays  between  now  and 
August. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what’ll  stop  him,”  said  Mr. 

Mix,  choking  down  his  pwission.  “And 
that’s  our  amendment  to  the  Sunday 
ordinance.  And  it’s  going  to  prohibit  any 
such  horse-play  as  this.”  He  surveyed  his 
man  critically.  “Does  Henrx’  Devereux 
belong  to  your  association?” 

“No,  he  don’t.  And  he  won’t,  either. 

Not  after  this!” 

“Then,  as  long  as  the  rest  of  you  j)eople 
can’t  keep  open  Sundays,  anyway,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Mix  carelessly,  “maybe  you’d 
find  it  to  your  advantage  to  support  the 
amendment  when  it  gets  up  to  the  Council. 

It’ll  kill  off  any  such  unfair  competition  as 
you’ve  got  now.” 

The  manager  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“If  it  wasn’t  for  your  infernal  league, 
we’d  all  be  makin’  money.  But” —  he 
grinned  wryly — “never  thought  I’d  link  up 
with  any  reform  outfit — but  you  mail  me 
a  copy  of  your  amendment  and  I’ll  see  how  i 

the  box’s  take  it.”  i 

■jV/f'  R.  MIX  agreed  to  post  a  copy  as  soon 

as  the  final  draft  was  completed,  and  i 

he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  On  the  same  i 

evening,  he  read  the  masterpiece  to  Mira- 
belle.  j 

“It’s  perfect!”  she  said,  her  eyes  snapping. 

“It’s  perfect!  Of  course,  I  wish  you’d  made 
it  cover  more  ground^but  just  as  a  Sunday  3 

law,  it’s  perfect.  When  are  we  going  to  | 

offer  it  to  the  Council?”  | 

“Mirabelle,”  said  Mr.  Mix,  “we’ve  got  to  j 

do  some  missionary  work  first.  And  before  j 

you  can  do  missionary  work,  you’ve  got  to  | 

have  a  fund.”  | 

“Fund?  Fund?  To  get  an  ordinance  | 

passed?  W’hy  don’t  you  walk  in  and  hand  ! 

it  to  ’em?”  I 

He  shook  his  head.  j 

“We’ve  got  to  get  out  printed  matter.  j 

W’e’ve  got  to  spend  something  for  adver-  j 

tising.  W’e’ve  got  to — approach  some  of  ] 

the  councilors  the  right  way.”  i 

She  sat  up  in  horror. 

“Not — bribe  them!” 

“Oh  dear,  no!  I  didn’t  mean  corruption. 

I  meant  enlightenment.”  He  rubb^  his 
nose  reflectively.  “But  the;  cost  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same.” 

“Of  course  I  trust  your  judgment. 
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Theodore,  but — how  big  a  fund  do  you 
suppose  we’ll  want.” 

“Oh,  I  should  think  five  thousand  would 
do  it.” 

“Five!  Theodore  Mix,  how  could  you 
Fjjend  five  thousand  dollars  for  such  a 
thing?  There  isn’t  that  much  in  the 
treasury!” 

“But,  Mirabelle,  haven’t  we  got  too  much 
at  stake  to  risk  a  failure  when  a  little  money 
would  guarantee  success.  If  I  had  five 
thousand  dollars  in  cash,  to  spend  here  and 
there  as  I  saw  the  need  of  it — take  one  type 
of  man  out  to  dinner  a  few  times,  where  I 
could  get  close  to  him — loan  another  tyjje 
fifty  dollars  if  he  asked  me  for  it — and  some 
of  ’em  would.  And  leaflets  and  circulars 
and  one  thing  and  another —  But  if  I  have 
to  ask  permission  from  a  finance  com¬ 
mittee  before  I  can  let  go  of  a  dime,  I  can’t 
do  anything.  I’d  have  to  have  the  money, 
so  I  could  use  it  exactly  as  I  needed  it.  And 
if  I  did,  I  could  get  support  you  never 
dreamed  of.”  He  gazed  at  the  ceiling. 
“Why,  with  a  leeway  of  five  thousand, 
I’d  even  have  the  Exhibitors’  Association 
with  us.” 

“Think  so?” 

“I  know  so.” 

“How?” 

“WTien  I  say  I  know,  I  know.  .\nd  the 
association’s  help  would  go  to  show  that 
they’ve  seen  the  light — and  want  to  be 
considered  respectable,  wouldn’t  it?  And 
what  a  triumph  for  the  league  to  have  con¬ 
verted  them!” 

Mirabelle  went  over  to  her  desk  and 
searched  the  pigeonholes. 

“I’ve  good  reason  to  suppose,  Theodore, 
that  in  August  dear  John’s  money  will  be 
coming  to  me.”  This  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  mentioned  the  subject  to  him. 
“I  always  meant  to  use  some  of  it  for  the 
league.”  She  had  unearthed  her  check¬ 
book  and  was  writing  w'ords  and  figures  as 
angular  as  herself.  “So,  really — this  is  on 
account.”  She  came  over  to  hand  him  the 
check.  “You  better  give  me  an  itemized 
account  of  how  you  spend  it,  though,  Theo¬ 
dore.  We’ve  got  to  be  businesslike,  even 
if  we  are — engaged.” 

'p'OR  two-thirds  of  a  year  Henry  Devereux 
had  lived  contrary  to  his  taste  and  to 
his  education.  He  had  labored  far  more 
diligently  and  with  far  less  respite  than  his 


uncle  had  ever  intended.  He  had  overcome 
great  difficulties,  and  he  had  learned  his 
weaknesses  by  exercise  of  strength.  He  was 
unassumingly  proud  of  himself,  and  he  was 
still  prouder  of  .\nna.  He  knew  that  the 
major  portion  of  his  accomplishment — and 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  had  taken 
place  within  himself — was  to  be  put  down  I 
to  .Anna’s  credit.  But  the  spring  was  com-  I 
ing  toward  them,  and  Henry  winced  to  ; 
think  of  it.  Heretofore,  the  message  of  * 
spring  to  Henry  had  been  a  welcome  to  new  \ 
clothes,  golf,  horseback-parties  and  out-of-  I 
door  flirtations.  This  season,  it  meant  to  him  I 
a  falling-off  in  the  motion-picture  business.  | 

The  spring  was  calling  to  him,  but  Henry’s  \ 
working-hours  were  from  eleven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  midnight.  He  sat  day  after  day  L 
in  his  constrict^  office  and  glued  his  mind  f 
upon  his  problems.  His  nerves  were  fagged; 
his  muscles  were  twitching;  the  inside  of  his 
head  felt  curiously  heavy. 

The  atmosphere  of  his  office  nauseated 
him;  the  endless  parade  of  petty  details  was 
unbearably  irksome,  but,  to  Henry,  ambi¬ 
tion  had  become  a  monomania.  There  were 
days  when  he  told  himself  that  he  would  pay 
a  thousand  dollars  merely  to  have  green 
turf  under  his  feet,  blue  sky  above,  and  no 
worries  in  his  soul  for  just  one  little  week— 
but  he  wouldn’t  sacrifice  an  hour  of  super-  ' 
vision  over  his  theatre.  Anna,  without  the  j 
daily  stimulus  that  Henry  had,  was  cheer-  j 
fully  performing  the  function  of  a  domestic 
drudge;  and  his  slogan  was  that  if  .\nna 
could  stick  it  out,  he  could. 

While  the  winter  favored  it,  his  monopoly 
had  brought  a  splendid  return,  but  the  first 
warm  days  had  signaled  a  serious  loss  of 
patronage,  and  Henry'  couldn’t  successfully 
combat  the  weather.  .\nd  then  the  monop-  i 
oly'  had  been  double-edged.  It  had  been  a  ^ 
good  risk — but  it  had  b^n  too  p>erfect,  too  j 
prominent.  In  the  beginning,  everybody  had  , 
hailed  him  as  a  Najjoleon  because  he  had  ! 
vanquished  his  little  world  of  comjjetitors.  I 
But  now  that  his  laurel  was  old  enough  to  t 
wilt,  he  was  receiving  the  natural  backlash  | 
of  criticism.  The  great  mass  of  self-ap-  | 
p>ointed  arbiters  of  business  ethics  were  | 
pointing  to  him  as  a  follower  of  the  gods  of  | 
Grasp  and  Gripe.  More  disquieting  than  I 
that,  however,  were  the  indications  of  a  new  I 
crusade,  led  by  Mr.  Mix  and  directed  I 
against  the  Council.  The  Mix  amendment,  I 
which  was  so  sweeping  that  it  even  | 
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prohibited  charity  p>erformances  on  Sunday, 
would  automatically  checkmate  Henry.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  much  doubt  that  it  would 
pass,  but  it  was  always  a  threat. 

Despite  the  strain,  however,  he  was  out¬ 
wardly  as  blithe  and  optimistic  as  usual. 
When  .\nna  pleaded  with  him  to  take  a 
vacation,  he  laughed  her  off.  He  had  seen 
victory  slip  within  his  grasp  and  slip  out  of 
it  so  often  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
demoralization,  but  he  thought  that  he 
alone  was  aware  of  it,  and,  because  of  his 
pride,  Anna  didn’t  disillusion  him. 

Nor  did  Bob  Standish  disillusion  him; 

nor  Mr.  Archer,  Henry’s  firm  friend 
and  ally — in  so  far  as  Mr.  Archer  could  sepa¬ 
rate  himself  into  two  entities,  one  of  which 
was  ally  and  the  other  was  trustee.  On  the 
contrary.  Archer  put  out  numerous  remarks 
which  he  intended  as  life-buoys. 

“There  was  a  directors’  meeting  of  the 
Trust  and  Deposit  the  other  day,  Henry, 
and  somehow  they  got  talking  about  your 
account.  I  shouldn’t  wonder — if  you  ever 
wanted  to  change  your  business — if  they 
wouldn’t  give  you  the  opportunity.  .\nd  if 
they  did,  it  wouldn’t  be  so  very  long  before 
they’d  invite  you  on  the  Board.” 

Henry  disparaged  it. 

“What  as — deputy  assistant  splinter?” 
“No;  you’ve  made  rather  a  hit  with  that 
crowd,  Henrv’.  .\nd  even  if  you  aren’t  a 
rich  man  next  August,  I’m  not  worrjdng 
about  you.” 

“Neither  am  I.  Not  while  I’v'e  got  .\nna 
to  think  up  my  best  thoughts  for  me.” 

The  lawyer  nodded. 

girl  in  a  thousand,  Henry.” 

“That’s  the  worst  insult  I  ever  heard. 
The  population  of  the  world’s  over  two 
billion!” 

Mr.  Archer  laughed,  but  his  eyes  showed 
approval. 

“It’s  simply  something  for  you  to  keep 
in  mind,  my  boy — about  the  bank.  It’s  a 
possible  career,  unless  you  want  to  go  on 
with  the  Orpheum.  Of  course,  you’d  have 
to  start  pretty  low  at  first,  but  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  nobody’s  asked  to  come 
into  that  bank  unless  he’s  well  thought  of.” 

Henry  didn’t  repeat  this  to  his  wife;  but 
on  the  same  day  he  collected  another  news- 
item  which  he  unhesitatingly  shared  with 
her.  He  said  to  her: 

“I  saw  something  down-town  that’ll 
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amuse  you.  Cigar  store  with  a  sign  in 
front:  ‘Trading-stamps,  premium  coupons, 
and  Orpheum  Theatre  stubs  bought  and 
sold.’  If  that  isn’t  a  footprint  on  the  sands 
of  time.  I’m  going  to  get  measured  for 
glasses.” 

She  laughed,  but  a  trifle  recessively. 

“I’ll  be  glad  when  the  year’s  over.  Won’t 
you?” 

Inspecting  her,  he  realized,  with  a  thrill 
of  self-accusation,  that  Anna  had  worn  her¬ 
self  out.  She  was  very  tired  and  she  showed 
it.  But  he  knew  that  when  she  wanted  the 
year  to  be  over,  she  wasn’t  thinking  of  her¬ 
self  but  of  him.  He  paid  her  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  accepting  what  she  said  without 
tossing  it  back  as  though  she  had  meant  it 
for  herself. 

“Well,  I  told  you  I’d  drag  in  the  bearded 
lady  and  the  wild  man  of  Borneo  if  I  had 
to.  What’s  the  matter;  don’t  you  like  the 
show  business?” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  know  it  was  going  to  be 
quite  as  awful  as  this.” 

“Awful?” 

“You  know  what  I  mean — you  look 
dreadfully — simply  dreadfully!” 

Henry  was  contemplative. 

“Would  you  have  wanted  me  to  stay  out 
of  it  if  you’d  known?” 

She  deliberated. 

“It’s  funny — but  I  don’t  think  I  would. 
I  suppose  it’s  been  good  for  both  of  us.  I’ll 
just  be  glad  when  it’s  over.  What  sort  of 
houses  did  you  have  to-day?” 

Henry  put  on  his  best  smile. 

“Fair.” 

“If  we  should  fall  down,  after  all  we’ve 
done — oh,  we  can’t!  Henry,  we  just  can’//” 

“I  used  to  know  a  poem,”  he  said,  “that 
kept  asking  the  question:  ‘Where  are  the 
snows  of  yesteryear?’  Well,  if  I  could  find 
out  and  have  ’em  shoveled  back  in  the 
street,  we’d  be  in  a  good  position  But  as 
soon  as  the  snow  melted,  so  did  the  crowds. 
I’ll  never  look  a  crocus  in  the  face  again. 
They’ve  croaked  us  out  of  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  a  week  gross.” 

“There’s  still  a  fighting  chance,  though, 
Henry.” 

“Ye-es;  but  Mix’s  amendment  comes  up 
pretty  soon,  and  even  if  it  doesn’t  pass,  I 
don’t  see  how  we’re  going  to  compete  w’th 
this  weather.  It’s  so  abominably  beautiful 
that  it’s — sickening.” 

“Oh — Mix!”  she  said  scornfully.  There 
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was  a  short  silence.  “Henry,”  she  burst 
out,  “everything  considered,  I  believe  he 
wants  your  uncle’s  money  more  than  we  do!” 

“Whichever  one  of  us  gets  it,”  said  Henry 
grimly,  “he’ll  earn  it.” 

WITH  twelve  weeks  ahead,  he  faced  a 
deficit  of  a  paltry  thousand  dollars — 
and  the  Mix  amendment  was  {jeeping  over 
the  horizon.  He  shaved  dowTi  his  expenses 
to  the  uttermost  penny.  There  was  no 
economy  so ‘trivial  that  he  wouldn’t  em¬ 
brace  it,  and  yet  his  receipts  hung  steadily, 
maddeningly  just  below  the  important 
average,  ^^eanwhile,  the  subject  of  reform 
crept  out  again  to  the  front  page  of  the 
morning  papers. 

By  strict  fidelity  to  his  own  affairs,  Mr. 
Mix  had  kept  himself  in  the  public  eye  as  a 
reformer  of  the  best  and  broadest  typ>e,  and 
he  had  done  this  by  winning  first  Mirabelle 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  league  to  his  theory 
that  organization  must  come  before  attack. 
He  had  realized  very  clearly,  however,  that 
Mirabelle  wasn’t  to  be  put  off  indefinitely; 
even  a  reformer  must  occasionally  justify 
his  title.  And,  besides,  his  amendment 
wasn’t  the  sort  of  thing  which  could  injure 
the  majesty  of  his  general  reputation. 

On  this,  then,  Mr.  Mix  had  labored  with 
unceasing  diligence,  and  he  had  spent  Mira- 
belle’s  money  so  craftily  that  thirty-five 
hundred  dollars  had  done  the  work  of  five 
thousand — and  the  balance  had  gone  into 
his  own  pocket,  and  thence  into  the  curb 
market.  But  as  the  year  came  into  June 
and  he  saw  what  was  happening  to  Henry’s 
patronage,  he  told  himself  cheerfully  that, 
amendment  or  no  amendment,  he  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  buying  Miral)elle  a  wedding-ring. 
And  when  a  belated  epidemic  of  influenza 
rode  into  town  on  the  wings  of  an  untimely 
spell  of  weather  and  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  closed  all  theatres  for  five  days,  Mr. 
Mix  advised  himself  further  that  the  end 
of  his  career  as  a  reformer  was  in  sight  and 
that  the  beginning  of  his  career  of  state¬ 
craft  was  just  over  the  hill. 

Mirabelle  had  p>ersisted  in  keeping  the 
wedding-journey  a  secret  from  him.  She 
had  hinted  at  a  trip  which  would  dazzle 
him,  and  also  at  a  wt*dding-gift  which  would 
stun  him  by  its  magnificence.  Mr.  Mix  had 
visions,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Narragansett, 
.\laska  or  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  a  double  fistful  of  government 


bonds.  He  didn’t  dare  to  tease  her  about 
the  gift,  but  he  did  dare  to  tease  her  about 
the  journey,  and  eventually  she  relented. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  said  •  Mirabelle  archly. 
“We’re  going  to  the  convention.” 

Mr.  Mix  looked  blank. 

“Convention?” 

She  nodded  proudly. 

“The  National  Convention  of  Reform 
Clubs,  in  Chicago.  Aren’t  you  surprised?” 

Mr.  Mix  swallowed  and  made  himself 
smile,  but  it  was  a  hazardous  undertaking. 

“Surprised?  I — I’m — I’m  p>aralyzed!” 

“You  see,”  she  said,  “we’ll  be  married 
on  the  fourth  and  be  in  Chicago  on  the  sixth 
and  be  home  again  on  the  fourteenth,  and 
the  Council  won’t  vote  on  the  amendment 
until  the  sixteenth.  Could  anything  have 
been  nicer?  Now,  'Fheodore,  you  hadn't 
guessed  it,  had  you?” 

“Guessed  it?”  he  stammered.  “I  should 
say  not!” 

“You  could  be  a  little  more  enthusiastic 
without  hurting  yourself  any,”  she  said 
suspiciously. 

“I  was  thinking — the  way  those  dates  all 
dovetail  like  the  tiles  on  a  roof.  I  never 
heard  of  anything  like  it.  Only — well,  if 
you  will  be  so  quick  at  reading  my  mind, 
I  was  wondering  if  we  ought  to  leave  town 
before  the  Council  meets.” 

“That’s  mighty  unselfish  of  you,  Theo¬ 
dore,  but  you  said  only  a  couple  of  days  ago 
you’d  done  all  you  could.  And  the  ex¬ 
hibitors’ll  still  be  working — — " 

“That’s  true — but,  then,  we’ve  got  to  see 
about  getting  new  quarters  for  the  league 
when  our  Masonic  Hall  lease  runs  out, 
and - ” 

“But  our  advertising’ll  l)e  running  just 
the  same,  and  the  league’ll  still  have  its 
public  meetings  and  all.  And  everywhere 
I  go  I  hear  the  same  thing — the  people 
really  want  this  passed.  And  anybody  can 
find  us  a  hall.  I’ll  appoint  someborly.  No; 
you’re  just  as  unselfish  as  you  can  be,  but 
we’ll  be  back  in  plenty  of  time.  Truly, 
Theodore,  didn’t  you  guess?” 

Much  of  the  jauntiness  had  gone  out  of 
Mr.  Mix,  but  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
certainty  that  in  another  two  months  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  become  masterful. 
The  week  in  Chicago  would  bore  him  exces¬ 
sively,  but  he  reflected  that  to  any  prisoner 
the  last  few  days  before  release  and  freedom, 
are  probably  the  hardest. 
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“How  could  I,  my  dear?” 

“No;  you  must  have  thought  I’d  want 
you  to  trapes  off  on  some  perfectly  aimless, 
nonsensical  trip  like  a  pair  of  sentimental 
idiots.” 

“Oh,  you  know  me  better  than  that,”  he 
murmured.  “But— if  we’re  really  going. 
I’ll  have  to  make  a  flying  trip  to  New  York, 
first.” 

“What  for?”  she  demanded. 

He  said  that  he  was  going  to  confer  with 
his  friend,  the  head  of  the  watch-and-ward 
society.  Mirabelle  promptly  volunteered 
to  go  along,  too,  but  Mr.  MLx  told  her,  as 
delicately  as  he  could,  that  it  wouldn’t  look 
proper,  and  Mirabelle,  who  worshiped  pro¬ 
priety  as  all  gods  in  one,  withdrew  the 
suggestion. 

“But  before  you  go,”  she  .said,  “you’ve 
got  to  do  something  about  the  state-wide 
campaign.  You’ve  got  to  write  the  litera¬ 
ture,  anyw'ay.” 

Mr.  Mix  felt  that  he  was  protected  by 
the  calendar,  and  promised. 

Before  he  went  to  New  York,  he  wrote 
three  pamphlets,  which  were  marvels 
of  circumlocution  as  far  as  reform  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  masterpieces  of  political  writing 
as  far  as  his  own  interests  were  concerned. 
He  had  borrowed  freely,  and  without  credit, 
from  the  speeches  of  every  orator  from 
Patrick  Henry  to  William  J.  Br>-an,  and 
when  he  delivered  the  manuscripts  to  Mira¬ 
belle  and  went  off  on  his  solitary  junket,  he 
was  convinced  that  he  had  helped  his 
personal  cause  and  satisfied  the  league 
without  risking  the  smallest  part  of  his 
reputation. 

On  his  return,  he  stopped  first  at  the 
Citizens  Club,  and  when  he  came  into  the 
living-room,  he  was  aware  that  several  mem¬ 
bers  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled  oddly. 

Mr.  Mix  had  an  uncomfortable  intuition 
that  something  had  happened.  Could  he 
have  been  spotted  in  New  York  by  any  one 
from  home? 

“What’s  the  joke?”  he  inquired  of  the 
nearest  member. 

The  man  laughed. 

“You’re  some  strenuous  author — aren’t 
you?  Didn’t  know  you  had  that  much  acid 
in  your  system.” 

“.\uthor?  .\uthor?” 

From  the  table  at  his  side  the  man  picked 
up  three  pamphlets.  One  was  entitled  “The 
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Model  Statute,”  the  second  was  “Local 
Problems,”  and  the  third  was  “Reform  and 
Regeneration.”  To  each  of  the  three,  Mr. 
Mix’s  name  was  signed.  He  took  them  up 
and  scrutinized  them  closely. 

“Why,  what’s  so  remarkable  about 
these?” 

“Well,  that  one  on  local  problems  isn’t 
so  bad,  but  you  know.  Mix,  when  you  come 
out  in  print  and  tell  us  that  sooner  or  later 
you’re  going  to  stop  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  playing-cards  and - ” 

“What?” 

“.\nd  prohibit  all  public  dancing  and - ” 

Mr.  Mix  looked  moonstruck. 

“Whoever  said  that?” 

“.\nd  hand  us  out  sumptuary  laws,  regu¬ 
late  the  length  of  women’s  skirts  and - ” 

Mr.  Mix  caught  his  breath  sharply. 

“WTiere’s  that?  VVTiere  is  it?  Show  it  to 
me!” 

Obligingly,  the  member  showed  him;  and 
as  Mr.  Mix  stared  at  the  pages,  the  veins 
in  his  cheeks  grew  purple.  Mirabelle  had 
edited  his  manuscripts! 

.\nd  as  soon  as  he  had  read  two  consecu¬ 
tive  paragraphs,  Mr.  Mix  knew  that  the 
worst  wasn’t  yet  to  come — it  had  arrived. 

The  other  man  was  amusedly  calm. 

“Well,  you’re  not  going  to  deny  you 
wrote  it,  are  you?  Too  bad,  in  a  way, 
though.  It  sort  of  puts  a  crimp  in  your 
mayoralty  boom — but  I  guess  you  knew 
that,  anvTvay,  or  you  wouldn’t  have  come 
out  with  it.” 

Mr.  Mix  went  out  with  vast  dignity  and 
made  for  Masonic  Hall.  Mirabelle  was 
there,  in  the  committee-room,  and  at  sight 
of  him  she  had  a  temporary  fit  of  maidenly 
diffidence.  He  wanted  to  slap  her;  but  he 
didn’t  even  dare  to  use  a  tone  of  voice. 

“Those  pamphlets — ”  he  began  cau¬ 
tiously. 

“Oh,  yes,  Theodore;  I  look  the  liberty 
of  making  a  few  slight  changes.” 

“Slight  changes!  Sleight-of.-hand 
changes!” 

Mirabelle  drew  herself  up. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  criticize  what 
I  did?  I  couldn’t  see  the  sense  of  being 
milk-and- watery,  even  if  you  could.” 

Underground  piolitician  that  he  was,  he 
knew  that  Mirabelle  had  utterly  destroyed 
the  half  of  his  ambition.  She  had  made  him 
a  laughing-stock,  a  buffoon,  a  political  joke. 
To  think  that  his  name  was  connected  with 
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a  crusade  against  short  skirts  and  dancing — 
ugh!  “Mayor!”  he  thought  bitterly. 
“President  of  Council!  I  couldn’t  get 
elected  second  deputy  assistant  dog- 
catcher!” 

Aloud,  he  said  slowly, 

“I’m  afraid  it  was  premature — that’s  all.” 

“Oh,  no,  it  wasn’t!  You’ve  no  idea  how 
people  are  talking  about  it.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  have,”  said  Mr.  Mix. 

“Don’t  get  too  conceited,  though,  Theo¬ 
dore.  The  best  part  of  it  was  mine.” 

Mr.  Mix’s  eagle  eye  saw  a  loophole. 

“You  don’t  think  I’m  going  to  take  praise 
for  what  belongs  to  you,  do  you?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“Why - ” 

“No,  sir!”  said  Mr.  Mix.  “Not  exactly. 
I’m  going  to  tell  the  truth  about  it  at  our 
next  meeting,  and  I’m  going  to  send  a 
statement  to  the  Herald.'' 

“Oh,  it  doesn’t  matter.” 

“It  matters  to  me.  That’s  the  kind  of 
man  I  am.” 

“You’re  too  generous,”  she  murmured. 

Mr.  Mix  wiped  away  a  stray  bead  of 
[)erspiration,  and  breathed  more  freely.  His 
mayoralty  goose  was  cooked,  but  at  least 
he  could  ward  off  some  of  the  laughs.  And 
there  was  always  the  first  of  August — and 
plutocracy. 

IT  was  a  house  wedding,  with  few  guests, 
no  decorations  and  digestible  refresh¬ 
ments.  When  the  ast  of  the  party  had  gone, 
Mirabelle  approached  the  bridegroom. 

“Theodore,  I  want  you  to  have  your  gift 
before  we  start.  Maybe,  after  next  month. 
I’ll  make  some  kind  of  a  settlement  on  you, 
but  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  ^ — 
take  it,  and  I  hope  it’s  what  you  wanted.” 

He  took  it,  and  his  fingers  trembled.  A 
check?  And  for  what  generous  amount?  • 
“Well?  Aren’t  you  going  to  thank  me?” 
Mr.  Mix  tried  to  speak,  but  the  lump  in 
his  throat  prevented  him.  She  had  given 
him  the  equivalent  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
but  it  wasn’t  in  the  form  of  a  check.  It  was 
his  own  demand  note,  payable  to  John 
Starkweather  and  endorsed  by  him  to  Mira- 
l)elle.  The  word  “Canceled”  was  written 
in  Mirabelle ’s  angular  hand  across  the  face 
of  it. 

As  Henry  and  his  wife  went  down  the 
steps,  they  exchanged  glances  and  smiled 
faintly. 


“First  time  I’ve  been  in  that  house  for 
seven  months,”  said  Henry,  half  to  him¬ 
self.  “It’s  a  bully  old  shack,  too.” 

“Still,  we’re  pretty  comfortable  right 
where  we  are,  dear.” 

Henry  lagged  a  little. 

“That  does  hurt  my  feelings — when  you 
have  to  camp  day  in  and  day  out  in  that 
measly  little  joint — not  that  you  haven’t 
made  it  a- mighty  pretty  place,  because  you 
have — without  one  single  day’s  vacation 
since  last  .August - ” 

“But  I’ve  told  you  so  often,  dear.  I’m 
glad  to  do  it  if  it  helps  you.” 

“It  helped  a  lot.  If  you  hadn’t  done  it 
in  the  first  place,  I  wouldn’*^  have  had  the 
cash  on  hand  to  tie  up  the  rest  of  the  picture- 
Iwuses.  But  that  time’s  gone  by.  I  don’t 
s^  why  in  thunder  you  won’t  hire  a  servant. 
And  at  least  you  could  pike  up  into  the 
country  for  a  week.  Why  don’t  you?” 

“It’s  just  because  I  want  to  play  the 
game  ou*^,  too.  It’s  only  two  months  more.” 

“And  after  that,”  he  said  firmly,  “we’re 
going  to  move.  I’ll  have  enough  to  buy 
a  young  bungal-house  up  on  the  hill,  even 
if  I  don’t  get  anything  from  .Archer.  And 
then  I’m  going  to  make  up  to  you  for  this 
year — see  if  I  don’t.” 

“Would  you  sell  the  Orpheum?” 

“Sell  it!”  he  echoed.  “I’d  sell  it  so  quick 
you’d  think  it  was  a  fake  oil-well!  I  could, 
too.  Bob  Standish  sends  me  a  proposition 
from  somebody  about  once  a  week.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  there’s  any  chance  of 
our  catching  up,  then?” 

“Looks  pretty  black,”  he  admitted.  “But 
if  this  amendment  only  holds  off,  we’ve 
still  got  eight  weeks  left  to  think  up  an¬ 
other  scheme.” 

She  squeezed  his  arm. 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  the  future,  no  matter 
what  happens.  We  can  take  care  of  our¬ 
selves.” 

“Sure  we  can!”  he  said.  “I’ve  had  two  or 
three  different  propositions  put  up  to  me 
over  at  the  club.  But — Lord — how  I  hate 
to  be  licked!” 

She  went  back  to  her  hated  housekeeping, 
and  Henry  went  back  to  his  hated  theatre, 
and  for  another  week  they  labored  and 
pinched  and  saved,  each  in  desperate  sup¬ 
port  of  the  other’s  loyalty  and  sacrifice. 

He  brought  her,  then,  the  morning  edition 
of  the  Herald  and  pointed  out  a  telegraphic 
item  on  the  first  page. 


Tke  policeman,  wko  had  broufkt  out  a  book  of  blank  lummonscs  and  an  indelible  penciL 
motioned  bim  to  desist. 
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“They  must  think  it’s  a  sure  thing,”  he 
said,  “and  the  devil  of  it  is  that  I  guess 
they’re  pretty  nearly  right.” 

Anna  glanced  at  the  head-lines  and 
gasped. 

“Mix  elected  second  vice-president  of  the 
national  organization — and  pledges  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  the  national  cam¬ 
paign  fund!  Oh — I  wish  I  could  say  what 
I  think!” 

“If  a  hearty  oath  would  relieve  you,  don’t 
mind  me,”  said  Henry.  His  chin  was 
squarer  than  usual,  and  his  eyes  were  harder. 
“You  can  see  what  happened,  can’t  you? 
Aunt  Mirabelle  railroaded  him  through — 
and  the  pompous  old  fool  looks  the  part — 
and  she  let  him  promise  money  she  expects 
to  get  in  August.” 

“Henry,  can’t  we  do  something?  We’re 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars  short.  Can’t 
we  make  up  just  that  little  bit?” 

“It’s  twelve  hundred  now,”  he  said,  “and 
we're  falling  further  behind  every  time  the 
clock  ticks.”  He  retrieved  the  Herald  and 
abstractedly  smoothed  out  the  pages. 
“That  was  a  great  spread-eagle  speech  of 
Mix’s,  wasn’t  it?  Talking  about  what  he’s 
going  to  do  next  year!” 

“Yes,”  she  said  sorrowfully.  “Dad’s 
prophecy  didn’t  seem  to  work  out,  did  it?” 

“What  prophecy  was  that?” 

“Don’t  you  remember?  He  said  if  Mr. 
Mix  only  had  enough  rope - ” 

“Oh,  yes.  Well,  we  gave  it  to  him,  all 
right — only.  Mix  declined  the  invitation. 
He’s  handled  himself  pretty  well;  you’ve 
got  to  grant  that.  He  only  made  one  mis¬ 
take — ^and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that,  darned 
if  I  don’t  think  they  would  have  elected  him 
to  something.  But  if  they  ever  realize  how 
far  that  league’ll  go  yet  if  it  ever  gets  under 
way — ”  He  stopped  abruptly,  and  then, 
to  Anna’s  amazement,  turned  to  her  with 
a  whoop. 

“Henry!  What  on  earth  is  it?” 

Henry  snatched  up  his  hat  and  made  for 
the  door. 

“More  rope!”  he  said  exultantly,  over  hi.s 
shoulder.  “Z.0/5  more  rope — I’jl  tell  you 
to-night!” 

TLIE  ARRIVED  at  the  city  hall  before 
the  record-room  was  open,  and  he 
fretted  in  the  corridor  until  a  youthful  clerk 
condescended  to  listen  to  his  wants.  In 
twenty  minutes  he  was  away  again,  and  he 


was  lucky  enough  to  catch  Judge  Barklay 
before  the  bailiff  had  opened  court. 

“Hello,  Henry!”  said  the  judge.  “Did 
you  want  to  see  me  about  anything?” 

“Rather!”  said  Henry,  out  of  breath. 
“It’s  about  a  comma.” 

“A  what?” 

“A  comma.  Where’s  your  cop>’  of  the 
ordinances?” 

“On  my  desk.  Why?” 

Henry  ran  through  the  volume  to  the 
proper  place,  inserted  his  thumb  as  a 
marker  and  held  the  book  in  reserve. 

“Judge,  do  you  suppose  the  voters  really 
want  any  of  these  blue-laws  passed?  I 
don’t  mean  the  sensible  ones,  but  the  wild 
ones — Mix’s  stuff.” 

“No.” 

“It’s  simply  that  the  league’s  got  the 
Council  more  or  less  buffaloed,  isn’t  it?’’ 

“That’s  what  I’ve  heard,  Henry.” 

“And  yet  a  lot  of  people  are  afraid  to 
stand  up  against  the  league  for  fear  they’ll 
be  called  names?” 

“It  looks  so,  Henry.” 

“But  if  they  ever  realized  just  what  a 
ghastly  farce  it  would  be — not  even  using 
any  of  the  league’s  new  notions  but  taking 
what  we’ve  got  on  the  books  right  now — ’’ 
He  opened  the  volume  of  ordinances  and 
read  slowly:  “Whosoever  shall  fail  in  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  by  any 
unseemly  act,  speech  or  carriage;  or  who¬ 
soever  shall  engage  in  any  manner  of 
diversion,’  ” — here  he  paus^  impressive¬ 
ly — “  ‘or  profane  occupation  for  profit — ’  ’’ 
He  slung  the  volume  on  the  desk  and  faced 
the  judge.  “Don’t  you  get  it?” 

“I’m  afraid  I  don’t — quite.” 

“Why,”  said  Henry,  with  a  beatific  grin, 
“there’s  a  comma  after  the  word  ‘diversion.’ 
‘I’ve  just  come  from  the  city  hall.  I’ve  seen 
the  original  copy.  There  is  a  comma.  ‘.\ny 
manner  of  diversion’ — that’s  one  thing.  ‘Or 
any  manner  of  profane  occupation  for 
profit’ — that’s  something  else  again,  and 
different  entirely.  And  the  Reform  League 
has  been  shrieking  to  have  that  ordinance 
enforced — to  say  nothing  of  the  amendment. 
Well,  why  not  enforce  it  once.  ‘Any  manner 
of  diversion!’”  He  began  to  laugh  help¬ 
lessly.  “Oh,  come  on.  Judge;  take  the  pins 
out  and  let  your  imagination  down.  ‘.l«y 
manner  of - ’  ” 

The  judge  was  whistling  softly. 

“By  George,  Henry - ” 
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“Can’t  you  see  it  working?  I’m  not  sure 
anybody  could  even  take  a  nap  on  Sunday. 
And - ” 

The  judge  stepped  jjast  him. 

“That’s  all  right,  Henry.  Stay  where 
you  are.  I’m ’just  going  to  telephone  Row¬ 
land.  Hello!  Mayor’s  office,  please — ”  He 
motioned  to  his  son-in-law.  “Make  your¬ 
self  comfortable.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  a  bit 
if  these  blue-laws  weren’t  going  to  get  just 
a  little  bit — bleached.” 

On  his  delirious  way  to  the  Orpheum, 
Henry  stopped  in  to  see  Bob  Standish, 
not  to  share  the  joke  with  him,  for  Judge 
Barklay  had  laid  great  stress  on  the  closest 
secrecy,  but  in  answer  to  a  recent  message 
asking  him  to  call. 

“What’s  the  excitement.  Bob?” 

His  friend  regarded  him  with  the  innocent 
stare  which  had  made  his  fortune. 

“Remember  I  spoke  to  you  some  time  ago 
about  renting  that  space  over  the 
Orpheum?” 

“The  nursery?  Yes.” 

“Well,  it’s  come  up  again.  Different 
party,  this  time.  He  might  want  to  enlarge 
it  a  little,  but  he’s  willing  to  do  it  at  his  own 
expense — and  he’d  pay  eighteen  hundred  a 
year.” 

Henry  reflected. 

“It’s  so  near  the  finish — I  don’t  much  care 
one  way  or  the  other.  Who’s  the  party?” 

“Bird  named  McClellan.” 

“I  don’t  know  him,  do  I?” 

“I  don’t  know  why  \’ou  should — never 
met  him  before  myself.  VV’ell.  do  you  want 
to  trade?” 

“I  don’t  much  care  what  I  do.” 

Standish  surveyed  him  closely. 

“You’re  very  peppy  this  morning,  seems 
to  me.” 

“I’ve  got  an  e.xcuse  to  be.” 

“For  publication?” 

“Not  yet.  You'll  see  it  soon  enough.” 

“Well,  let’s  get  this  lease  question  off  our 
chests.  If  you’ll  let  me  handle  it  for  you. 
I’ll  guarantee  you’ll  be  satisfied.” 

“Would  you  do  it  if  you  were  in  my 
shoes?” 

“Absolutely — proxnded  you  were  in 
mine.” 

Henrv  laughed. 

“.Allnght.  Fix  it  up.” 

“Good!  Now,  one  thing  more — after  the 
first  of  .August  are  you  planning  to  make 
any  change?” 
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“  I  haven’t  thought  that  far  ahead.  I’ve 
had  one  or  two  things  put  up  to  me.” 

“Forget  ’em.”  Standish  pointed  at  the 
wall.  “Nice  new  mahogany  flat-topped 
desk  right  there.” 

Henry’s  mouth  relaxed. 

“Why— Bob!” 

As  Standish  gazed  at  him,  no  observer 
would  have  said  that  this  immature-looking 
boy  was  rated  in  the  highest  group  of  local 
business  men.  To  a  stranger,  the  offer 
might  have  seemed  insignificant,  even 
humorously  insignificant;  but  to  Henry  it 
was  stupendous,  and  for  two  reasons. 

“Just  to  think  over,”  said  Standish.  “In 
case.” 

Henr\’’s  fists  were  doubled. 

“It  isn’t  so  much  the — the  commercial 
side  of  it.  Bob,  but  when  I  know  you’ve 
always  had  me  down  for  such  an  incom¬ 
petent  sort  of - ” 

“That  w'as  before  the  war.  To  tell  the 
truth,  Henr\’,  last  .August  I  couldn’t  have 
seen  it  with,  the  Lick  telescope.  Thought 
you  were  a  great  scout,  of  course — good 
p>al — all  that — but  business!  That’s  dif¬ 
ferent.  .A  friend’s  one  thing,  but  a  partner’s 
a  lot  of  ’em.” 

Henr)-  was  staring  fixedly  at  him. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  anv  money  to  speak 
of - ” 

“Then  don’t  speak  of  it.  I’ll  name  the 
price.  The  price  is  your  year’s  profit  on  the 
Orpheum.” 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

“WTien  did  you  get  this  hunch.  Bob?” 

“Oh,  about  last  February.” 

“But  it  was  about  then  that  I  came  in 
here  one  day,  and — and  you  said — you 
said — this  sort  of  thing  wouldn’t  do.” 

“Oh!  But,  as  I  recall  it,  you  were  talking 
about  a  job.” 

“Yes;  and  you  said  you  wouldn’t  give 
me  one.  .And  ever  since  then  I’ve  been - ” 

“Idiot!”  said  Standish.  “Is  that  what’s 
been  gnawing  at  his  tender  heart?  Why — 
stop  right  there.  If  you  apologize,  I’ll  slay 
you.  Shake  hands  and  wipje  it  off  your 
brain.  Certainly  I  wouldn’t  have  you  for 
an  employee.  But  as  a  p>artner — that’s 
different.” 

AS  THE  train  slowed  for  the  station  and 
a  score  of  other  passengers  b^an  to 
assemble  wraps  and  luggage,  Mr.  Theodore 
Mix  sat  calm,  although  inwardly  he  was 
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still  raging  at  Mirabelle  for  making  a  sjjec- 
tacle  of  him.  It  was  fully  half  an  hour  ago 
that  she  had  prodded  him .  into  activity, 
ignored  his  plea  of  greater  experience  in 
ways  of  travel,  and  compelled  him  to  get 
the  suitcases  out  to  the  platform — she  didn’t 
trust  the  porter — to  help  her  on  with  her 
cape  and  to  be  in  instant  readiness  for 
arrival.  For  half  an  hour  she  had  sat 
bolt  upright  on  the  edge  of  her  seat,  an 
umbrella  in  one  hand  and  a  satchel  in  the 
other;  and  her  air  was  a  public  proclamation 
that  no  railroad  was  going  to  carrv"  her  one 
inch  beyond  her  destination. 

By  a  superhuman  effort,  Mr.  Mix  re¬ 
moved  his  eyes  from  Mirabelle’s  convention 
badge.  It  w'as  a  chaste  decoration  of  three 
metal  bars,  two  sets  of  supporting  chains 
and  half  a  foot  of  blue-silk  ribbon  with 
white  lettering;  and  Mirabelle  continued  to 
wear  it — first,  because  she  was  proud  of  it, 
and,  secondly,  because  Mr.  Mix,  in  his 
initial  attempt  to  be  masterful,  had  told  her 
that  it  looked  as  though  she  belonged  to  the 
Third  Ward  Chowder  Club.  Since  then, 
she  had  reproached  him  anew  whenever  she 
caught  him  looking  at  it.  And  inasmuch  as 
it  could  hardly  be  avoided  by  any  one  who 
cast  the  briefest  glance  in  her  general  direc¬ 
tion,  he  had  been  in  hot  water  from  Chicago 
to  the  present  moment.  He  couldn’t  even 
escape  to  the  smoking-room. 

When  a  man  is  telling  himself  that  a 
woman  has  made  a  fool  of  him  in  public, 
and  that  every  one  in  the  neighborhood  is 
amused,  he  finds  it  {peculiarly  diflScult  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  the  woman. 
But  Mr.  Mix  saw  that  Mirabelle  was  about 
to  converse,  and,  glowering  at  a  drummer 
across  the  aisle,  he  beat  her  to  it. 

“  Seems  to  me  the  league  had  an  almighty 
gall  to  wire  you  for  a  loan  of  three  tliousand 
dollars,  Mirabelle.  If  it  had  been  my 
money,  I’d  have  hung  on  to  it  until  I 
knew  what  they  wanted  it  for.” 

She  straightened  her  lips. 

“Well,  it  wasn’t,  was  it?  So  I  didn’t, 
did  I?  And  it  isn’t  a  gift;  it’s  a  loan. 
Treasurer  said  he  needed  it  right  off,  and 
there  wasn’t  anybody  else  to  get  it  from  in 
a  hurry.”  She  caught  his  eyes  wandering 
toward  her  gorgeous  insignia,  and  her  own 
eyes  sna{)f)ed  back  at  him.  “And  I  hojpe 
at  least  I’m  to  have  the  privilege  of  doing 
what  I  choose  with  my  own  money.  Don’t 
forget  that  women  are  people  now,  just  as 


much  as  men  are.  After  the  first  of  .\ugust, 

maybe  I’ll - ” 

“Mirabell^-sh-h!” 

“No,  I  won’t,  either,”  she  retorted.  “I 
don’t  care  to  shush.  After  the  first  of 
August,  maybe  you’ll  have  your  share,  and 
I  won’t  presume  to  interfere  with  you.  So 
don’t  you  interfere  with  me.  If  the  league 
had  to  have  money,  it  was  for  some  proper 
purpose.  And  it  wasn’t  a  gift;  it  was  a  loan. 

And  if  I  couldn’t  trust - ” 

“Oh,  give  it  a  drink!”  said  Mr.  Mix,  under 
his  breath;  and  while  he  maintained  an 
attitude  of  courteous  attention,  he  barri¬ 
caded  his  ears  and  shut  Mirabelle  out  of  his 
consciousness. 

T^VF.N  in  Chicago  he  had  received  bulletins 
'L'  from  the  seat  of  war;  they  had  merely 
confirmed  his  knowledge  that  Henr\-  was 
thoroughly  and  irretrievably  beaten.  A  few 
more  w'eeks,  and  Mirabelle  would  be  rich. 
Half  a  million?  That  was  the  minimum. 
Three-quarters?  That  was  more  likely.  .\ 
million  dollars?  It  wasn’t  in  the  least  im¬ 
probable.  And  Mirabelle  had  told  him  in 
plain  English  that  she  planned  to  divide 
with  him — not  equally  but  equitably.  Hm — 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  say.  And  what  couldn’t  he  do  with 
such  a  benefice? 

“It’s  nothing  to  laugh  at,  Theodore.” 

He  came  to  himself  with  a  start. 

“I  wasn’t  laughing.” 

“  Did  you  hear  what  I  said?” 

“Yes,  dear.  Certainly.” 

“Veiy'  well.  We’ll  go  out,  then.” 

“Out — where?” 

“Out  to  the  vestibule — just  as  I  said.” 
“But,  Mirabelle,  we’re  quite  a  ways  still 
from  the  station.” 

“We’re  going  out  to  the  vestibule,  Theo¬ 
dore.” 

As  he  rose  and  escorted  Mirabelle  down 
the  aisle,  he  was  telling  himself  that  the 
old-fashioned  principle  was  best — the  wife’s 
prof)erty  ought  to  pass  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  huslpand. 

“Home  again!”  said  Mirabelle,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  “Home  again,  and  time  to 
get  to  work!  And  I’m  just  itching  for  it.” 

Mr.  Mix  said  nothing.  He  was  wondering 
how  soon  he  could  get  to  his  private  cache, 
and  whether  he  had  better  put  in  a  su|)ply 
of  young  onions  in  addition  to  cloves  and 
coffee-b^ns. 
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“Stop  staring  at  those  girls,  Theodore!” 

“I  may  be  married,”  said  Mr.  Mix  de¬ 
fensively,  “but  I’m  hanged  if  I’m  blind. 
Immodest  little  hussies!” 

The  train  eased  to  a  standstill;  he  helped 
her  down  to  the  platform.  The  big  car  was 
waiting  for  them,  and,  as  the  door  slammed, 
Mr.  Mix  sat  back  luxuriously  and  beamed 
Ml  the  chauffeur.  Yes;  virtue  had  its  com¬ 
pensations,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  money 
to  his  own  credit,  he  would  figuratively  take 
Mirabelle  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  tell 
her  just  exactly  how  to  behave,  and  he 
would  see  that  she  did  it.  But  for  the 
present — soft  diplomacy. 

Mirabelle  clamped  his  arm. 

“VVhy,  what’s  that  jxiliceman  stopping 
us  for,  right  in  the  middle  of  a  block!” 

“Search  me.”  He  opened  the  door  and 
leaned  out  imperially.  “What’s  wrong, 
officer?  We  weren’t  going  over  twelve  or 
thirteen - ” 

The  policeman,  who  had  brought  out  a 
book  of  blank  summonses  and  an  indelible 
pencil,  motioned  him  to  desist. 

“What  name?” 

Mr.  Mix  swelled  importantly.  “But, 

Officer,  I - ” 

“Cut  it  out!  Name?” 

“Theodore  Mix.  But - ” 

“.\ddress?” 

Mr.  Mix  gave  it,  but  before  he  could  add 
a  postscript,  Mirabelle  was  on  active  duty. 

“Officer,  we’ve  got  a  perfect  right  to 
know  what  all  this  is  about.  I’m  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Etliical  Reform  League.”  She 
flirted  her  badge  at  him.  “I’m  Mrs.  Theo¬ 
dore  Mix — used  to  be  Miss  Starkweather.” 

The  policeman  tore  off  a  page  at  the 
perforation,  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Mix. 

“Judge  Barklay’s  court,  Tuesday,  ten 
A.  M.  WTiy,  you’re  violatin’  City  Ordinance 
One  forty-seven.” 

Miral)elle  turned  red. 

“Now,  you  see  here,  young  man;  I  know 
that  ordinance  backward  and  forward.” 

“Try  it  sideways,”  said  the  imabashed 
policeman.  “Ordinance  says  nobody  can’t 
engage  in  no  diversion  on  the  Lord’s  day. 
That’s  to-day,  and  this  here  limousine’s  a 
diversion,  ain’t  it?” 

“No,  it  isn’t!  Oh,  Theodore,  don’t  you 
see  what  it  means?  The  mayor’s  weakened. 
They  probably  read  your  speech  at  Chicago; 
thev  aren’t  waiting  for  the  amendment! 
They  ’re  enforcing  the  ordinance — better 
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than  we  ever  dreamed  of!  And  that  means 
that  you’re  going  to  the  city  haU  next 
autumn.”  She  leaned  out  and  bowed  to  the 
gaping  officer.  “We  beg  your  pardon.  You 
did  p)erfectly  right.  Thank  you  for  doing 
your  duty.  May  we  go  on  now?” 

The  man  scratched  his  head  perplexedly. 
“Sure!  Go  ahead.  Show  that  summons 
to  anybody  else  that  stops  you.” 

TN  THE  two  miles  to  the  hill  they  were 

stopp)ed  seven  times,  and  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  house,  Mirabelle  was  almost  hys¬ 
terical  with  triumph.  Without  delaying  to 
remove  her  hat,  she  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
national  president,  and  she  also  telephoned 
to  a  few  of  her  league  cronies  to  bid  them 
to  a  supp)er  in  celebration.  Mr.  Mix  made 
three  separate  essays  to  escap>e,  but  after 
the  third  and  last  trial  w’as  made  to  appiear 
in  its  prop>er  light  as  a  subterfuge,  he  lapsed 
into  heavy  infestivity  and  he  sp>ent  the  even¬ 
ing  drinking  weak  lemonade.  And  while 
his  wife,  still  wearing  her  insignia,  and  his 
guests  were  talking  in  a  steady  stream,  Mr. 
Mix  was  telling  himself  if  the  ordinance  was 
going  to  prevent  so  innocent  an  occupmtion 
as  riding  in  a  car  on  Sunday,  he  was  very 
much  afraid  that  life  in  this  community  was 
going  to  be  too  rich  for  his  blood.  That  is, 
after  he  had  pxKketed  his  endowment. 

Half-p)ast  seven  the  next  morning  found 
Mirabelle  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  semi- 
audibly  berating  Mr.  Mix  for  his  slothfulness 
when  he  came  in  with  an  odd  knitting  of  his 
forehead  and  an  unsteady  compression  of  his 
mouth.  To  add  to  the  effect,  he  placed  his 
feet  with  studied  clumsiness,  and  as  he  gave 
the  Herald  into  Mirabelle’s  hands,  he  ut¬ 
tered  a  sound  which  annoyed  her. 

“For  cat’s  sake,  Theodore,  what  are  you 
groaning  about?” 

“Groan  yourself,”  said  Mr.  Mix,  and  put 
a  trembling  finger  on  the  head-line.  As  he 
removed  the  finger,  it  automatically  ceased 
to  tremble.  Mr.  Mix  didn’t  care  two  cents 
for  what  was  in  the  Herald,  but  he  knew 
that  to  Mirabelle  it  would  be  a  tragedy,  and 
that  he  was  cast  for  the  chief  mourner. 

“W’ell,  what’s  that  to  groan  about?  I’d 
call  it  a  smashing  victory — just  as  I  did 
last  night.  And  our  being  caught  only 
shows - ” 

“Rave  on!”  said  Mr.  Mix  lugubriously^ 
and  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pxxrkets, 
jingling  his  keys. 
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“Certainly.  It  shows  they  meant  busi¬ 
ness.  It  shows  we  did.  We’ll  take  our  own 
medicine.  And  the  amendment — ”  She 
broke  off  sharply;  her  eyes  had  strayed  back 
to  the  smaller  type.  “Good  grief!”  said 
Mirabelle  faintly,  and  there  was  silence. 

Mr.  Mix  came  to  look  over  her  shoulder. 
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FOR  VIOL.\TING  OWN  PET  LAW 

POLICE  ISSUE  OVER  2800  SUMMONSES  TO  GOLFERS, 
PICKNICKERS,  CANOEISTS,  CYCLISTS,  HIKERS  AND  MO¬ 
TORISTS,  INCLUDING  MR.  AND  MRS.  THEODORE  MIX 

MAYOR  PUTS  OVER  UNIQUE  REFERENDUM 
TO  SEE  WHAT  PEOPLE  REALLY  WANT 

SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL  CALLED  THIS  MORNING.  EN¬ 
TIRE  CITY  ROUSED  TO  FIGHT  BLUE-LAW  CAMPAIGN.  MIX 
amendment  doomed.  ORDINANCE  I47  SURE  TO  BE  MODIFIED 

Mirabelle  collected  herself. 

“What  are  you  standing  around  gawking 
like  that  for?  Find  out  what  time  that 
meeting  is.  Telephone  every  member  of 
the  committee.  They  won’t  have  any  meet¬ 
ing  without  us - ” 

“Save  your  strength,”  said  Mr.  Mix,  with 
a  spiritual  yawn. 

“Save  my  strengthl  Well,  what  about 
saving  my  five  thousand  dollars  for — for 
missionary  work?” 

“The  missionary  fund,”  said  Mr.  Mix, 
“seems  to  have  fallen  among  cannibals. 
Save  your  strength,  my  dear.  This  isn’t 
reform;  it’s  politics,  and  Rowland’s  used 
the  steam-roller.  We’ve  got  to  begin  all 
over  again,  with  a  real  fund  this  time.  You 
put  up  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  and  we’ll 
stage  a  Waterloo  in  about  two  years.” 

“And  you  can  stand  there  and —  Oh, 
you  coward!” 

He  shook  his  head  with  new  dignity. 

“No;  you’re  simply  lucky  Rowland  didn’t 
think  of  it  a  year  ago.  If  he  had,  and — ” 
Mr.  Mix  broke  off  the  sentence  and  turned 
pale. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Theodore?” 

IV/TR.  MIX  slumped  dowm  as  though  hit 
from  behind. 

“Mirabelle — listen” — his  voice  was 
strained  and  hoarse — ^“I  may  have  to  have 
some  money  to-day — four  or  five  thou¬ 
sand - ” 

“I  haven’t  got  it.” 

He  gaped  at  her. 

“You — you  haven’t  got  —  four  or  five 
thousand?” 


She  shook  her  head. 

“No;  I’ve  spent  all  Mr.  Archer  sent 
me.  I - ” 

As  he  stepped  forw'ard,  Mirabelle  re¬ 
treated. 

“You’re  got  something  of  your  own, 
though?”  It  wasn’t  an  ordinary  question; 
it  was  an  agonized  appeal. 

“Only  a  separate  trust  fund  John  set  up 
for  me  before  he  died — fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  I  just  get  the  interest — sixty  dollars 
a  week.” 

Mr.  Mix  sat  down  hard,  and  his  breathing 
was  labored. 

“Great  jumping  Jehoshaphat!”  He  wet 
his  lips  repeatedly.  “Mirabelle — listen! 
If  they  modify  that  ordinance — so  Sunday 
show’s  are  legal  again — those  other  fellows’ll 
certainly  want  to  buy  back  their  contracts 
from  Henry.  There’s  only  a  few  weeks— 
but  if  Henry  only  raised  a  thousand  dollars 
or  so,  he’d  be  so  close  to  his  ten  thousand — ” 
He  reached  for  a  glass  of  water  and  drank 
it,  gulping.  “Henry’ll  see  that.  He’s  got 
his  eyes  op>en  every  minute.  We’ve  got  to 
cut  inside  of  him.  Get  hold  of  the  man 
that’s  the  boss  of  the  Exhibitors’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Tell  him  we’ll  buy  a  second  option 
to  lease  the  whole  string  of  theatres— as 
if  the  league  wanted  ’em  for  something. 
Offer  a  big  enough  rent  so  they’ll  have  to 
accept — so  they’d  get  more  out  of  us  than 
if  they  opened  up.  Then  they  can’t  buy 
back  from  Henry — and  he’s  over  a  thousand 
short.  I  know  he  is.  And  if  you  don’t  do 
it — ”  His  gesture  was  dramatic. 

Mirabelle’s  e.xpression  was  a  potpourri  of 
sentiments. 

“Humph.  Can’t  say  I  like  the  idea 
much — kind  of  too  tricky.” 

Mr.  Mix  played  his  last  card. 

“Don’t  the  end  justify  the  means?  If 
you  and  I  have  that  money,  we’ll  be 
philanthropists,  and  Henry — ”  He  watched 
her  quiver.  “And  with  a  fund  such  as 
we’d  have,  we’d  begin  all  over  again,  and 
next  time  we’d  win.  Wouldn’t  we?” 

“Theodore,  I’ve  got  fifty-one  hundred  in 
the  bank.  It  has  to  last  till  August.  If  you 
took  five  thousand  of  it - ” 

He  snatched  at  the  straw. 

“You  bet  I’ll  take  it!  It’s  for  insurance. 
And  you  telephone  to  Masonic  Hall  and  see 
what’s  left  of  the  three  grand  you  wired 
’em  from - ” 

“The  what?” 
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“The  money  you  sent  from  Chicago.  Get 
i  back  what’s  left.  Tell  ’em  you’ve  got  to 
have  it.  Soon  as  I  find  out,  I’ll  hustle  down 
town  and  get  busy.” 

Mirabelle  wavered. 

“The  Council’s  going  to - ” 

!  Mr.  Mix  gave  her  a  look  which  was  a 
throwback  to  his  caveman  ancestr\'. 

“To  hell  with  the  Council!” 

I  For  an  instant  her  whole  being  rebelled, 
and  then  she  saw’  his  eyes. 

“A-all  right,”  she  faltered;  “I — I’ll  tele¬ 
phone.” 

Inside  of  five  minutes  she  told  him  that 
of  her  loan  there  was  nothing  left  at  all. 
The  money  had  been  wanted  for  the  two- 
year  rental  of  a  new  hall,  at  Three-hundred 
Chestnut  Street;  the  owner  had  made  a 
marked  concession  in  price  for  advance- 
!  payment. 

I  “Never  mind,  then,”  he  rasped.  “That’s 
1  cold  turkey.  Collect  it  when  you  can.  Now, 
j  give  me  a  check  for  every’  nickel  y’ou’ve  got. 

I  .\nd  I’ll  want  the  car  all  day.  I  w’ant  a  cup 
of  coffee.  And  you  wait  right  here  until  I 
get  word  to  you  what  to  do  next.” 

“Couldn’t  I  even - ” 

'  “You  stay’  here!  Far’s  I  know’.  I’ll  have 
you  making  the  rounds  of  the  hock-shops. 
But” — he  rela-xed  slightly’ — “but  when  it’s 

I  for  reform,  my  dear — when  it’s  for  civiliza¬ 
tion — the  .  league — isn’t  it  worth  any 
sacrifice?” 

A  spark  of  the  old  fire  burned  in  her  ey’es. 
“Humph.  Good  one  of  us  had  got  some¬ 
thing  to  sacrifice,  if  any’body  asked  me! 
But  here’s  y'our  coffee.  I>on’t  make  such 
ahorried  noise  with  it,  Theodore.” 

At  noon  he  telephoned  her  tw’o  pieces  of 
news.  The  Council,  fairly’  sw’amped  with 
hundreds  of  outraged  voters,  had  promptly’ 
modified  the  e.xisting  ordinance  and  unan¬ 
imously  rejected  the  Mix  amendment. 
.\nd  Mr.  Mix,  who  had  spent  three  hours  in 
conference  and  in  battle,  had  emerged 
victorious. 

“Thank  heaven,  we’re  safe!  .And  it  only’ 
costs  thirty’-nine  hundred.”  Five  of  this  was 
Mr.  Mix’s  self-granted  commis-sion.  “I’ve 
got  a  second  option  on  every’  last  house  in 
town.  .And  I’ll  need  the  car  all  afternoon. 
I’ve  got  to  run  all  over  every’where  and  close 
these  deals.  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“W’hy,”  she  said,  with  a  rueful  glance  at 
her  check-book,  “I  guess  I’ll  go  down  and 
see  how  soon  I  can  get  that  loan  back  from 
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the  league.  I’m  not  used  to — putting  off 
tradesmen’s  bills,  Theodore.  I  wasn’t 
brought  up  to  it.” 

NOW,  after  a  trial  of  irresistible  force — 
which  was  Henry’s  logic — against  an 
immovable  body — which  was  Anna’s  loyal¬ 
ty — she  had  finally  consented  to  run  up 
into  the  country’  for  a  week’s  respite  from 
the  hot  weather.  Before  she  left,  however, 
she  was  first  sw’om  to  secrecy  and  told  of 
the  discovery’  of  the  lurking  comma.  She 
was  properly’  convulsed,  but  a  little  later, 
when  her  practical  instincts  had  had  a 
chance  to  assert  themselves,  she  inquired 
of  Henry  where  there  was  any  benefit  to  the 
Orpheum. 

“Not  a  bit,”  he  assured  her  cheerfully. 

“Not  even  if  the  Council - ” 

“Dearest,  it  doesn’t  make  the  difference 
of  the  billionth  part  of  a  counterfeit  Russian 
ruble.” 

She  regarded  him  curiously. 

“Are  you  as  cheerful  as  all  that  just  be¬ 
cause  you’re  hitting  back  at  Mr.  Mix?” 

H’-nry  said  that  he  was  indeed  as  cheerful 
as  all  that — yea;  more  so.  He  was  merely 
snagging  the  rope  w’hich  had  already  been 
paid  out,  and  it  was  glory’  in  his  p>ocket,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  people  before  him  had  found 
the  rope  twitched  out  of  their  hands. 

She  thought  that  this  indication  of  a 
vengeful  spirit  was  out  of  place  in  his 
character,  but  she  forgave  it,  because  at 
least  it  was  founded  on  humor.  .And  when 
he  took  her  to  the  train,  she  forgave  it  on 
another  score,  because  she  realized  that  not 
since  last  autumn  had  she  seen  him  so 
fundamentally  boyish  and  irresponsible. 
She  was  glad  that  so  much  of  his  sp)ontaneity 
had  come  back  to  him,  but  at  the  same  time 
she  was  puzzled,  for  it  didn’t  seem  alto¬ 
gether  like  Henry’,  as  she  had  analyzed  him, 
to  gloat  so  thoroughly  over  mere  retaliation. 

On  Monday,  he  met  her  at  the  station, 
and  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she  remarked 
again  the  extraordinary’  uplift  of  his  mood. 
She  had  read  the  Herald,  and  taken  deep 
enjoyment  from  it;  but  Henry’  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  unpublished  incidents  to  tell  her.  One 
of  them  concerned  his  own  escape  from  pos¬ 
sible  complications  by  closing  the  Orpheum, 
issuing  passes  good  for  the  following  week, 
and  spending  the  day  in  the  library  of  the 
Citizens  Club — and  in  her  amusement,  and 
also  in  her  happiness  to  be  back  with  him, 


she  didn’t  notice  that  Henry  was  driving 
her  to  the  Orpheum  instead  of  to  their 
apartment. 

“Why,  what  are  we  stopping  here  for, 
dear?” 

Henry’s  laugh  had  a  pronounced  over¬ 
tone. 

“To  meet  Mr.  Archer.  I  thought  you’d 
like  to  be  in  on  it.” 

“In  on  what?”  She  caught  his  arm. 
“Henry!  Has  something  happened?  Has 
it?”  She  stared  at  him,  and  as  she  recog¬ 
nized  what  might  be  hidden  behind  his 
expression  of  exquisite,  unreserved  joy,  she 
was  almost  as  frightened  as  if  he  had  looked 
despairing  instead  of  joyful. 

“It  wasn’t  settled  until  last  week,”  he 
said,  still  with  that  wide,  speculative  smile, 
like  a  baby’s.  “It  really  wasn’t  settled  until 
Saturday.  And  it  won’t  be  positively 
settled  until  we’ve  seen  Archer.  And  there 
he  is,  waiting  for  us.  I  couldn’t  get  him 
before — he  was  in  the  country  for  the  week¬ 
end.” 

SHE  was  sitting  in  Henryjs  tiny  office,  and 
Mr.  Archer  was  sitting  beside  her,  and 
Henry  was  standing  at  his  desk,  pawing  over 
a  heap  of  ledgers  and  cash-books. 

“Mr.  Archer,”  he  said,  “there’s  no  use 
waiting  until  the  first  of  the  year.  Either 
we’ve  made  good  by  this  time  or  we  never 
will.  Here’s  the  books.  They’ll  show  a  net 
profit,  including  Saturday’s  deposit,  of  ten 
thousand  five  hundred — to  date.” 

Anna  turned  weak  and  faint,  but  she 
gripped  the  arms  of  her  chair  and  clung  fast 
to  what  was  left  of  her  p)oise. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  interpretation,”  Henry 
went  on.  “And,  of  course,  you’re  the  inter¬ 
preter.  It  came  up  so  suddenly  last  week 
that  I  couldn’t  get  hold  of  you.  But  I  took 
a  chance,  anyway.  Does  a  lease  count?” 
The  lawyer  looked  very  sober. 

“A  lease?” 

“Yes.  If  I  leased  p>art  of  the  theatre  to 
somebody,  would  the  income  from  that 
count?” 

During  the  resulting  silence,  Anna  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  her  own  heart  beating.  She 
looked  at  Mr.  Archer  and  saw  that  his 
brows  were  drawn  down.  Fearfully,  she 
hung  on  his  reply. 

“That’s  a  delicate  question,  Henry.  You 
were  supposed  to  make  your  profit  from  the 
operation  of  the  theatre.” 


Henry  was  tense. 

“I  don’t  mean  if  I  leased  the  theatre.  I 
mean  if  I  leased  some  part  of  it — some  part 
that  wouldn’t  interfere  with  the  show.” 

Anna  closed  her  eyes.  Mr.  Archer’s 
brows  had  risen  to  normal. 

“Why,  in  that  case,  I  should  certainly 
say  that  the  income,  would  count,  Henry. 
Let’s  see  the  lease.” 

Anna  wished  that  Henry  would  come  over 
to  her  and  hold  her  in  his  arms  while  Mr. 
Archer,  with  maddening  deliberation, 
glanced  through  the  long  typewritten  docu¬ 
ment.  But  Henry  had  turned  his  back, 
and  was  gazing  out  of  the  window. 

“Peter  McClellan?  What’s  he  want  so 
much  sp>ace  for?” 

Henry  made  no  response.  There  was  a 
long  hiatus,  broken  only  by  the  rustling  of 
the  pages. 

“Just  a  minute,  Henry.  Some  of  this 
is  all  right — and  some  isn’t.  The  space 
you  mention  is  what  you’re  using  now 
for  the — er — nursery,  I  take  it.  And  the 
privilege  of  the  lessee  to  enlarge  the  upper 
story  at  his  own  expense  is  all  right.”  His 
brows  had  gone  down  again,  and  Anna 
shivered.  “But  even  if  you’ve  got  your 
whole  rental  in  advance,  you  aren’t  en¬ 
titled  to  claim  all  of  that  as  this  year’s  in¬ 
come.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  actually 
earn  a  twenty-fourth  of  that  whole  payment 
every  month  for  twenty-four  months.” 

Henry’  spoke  over  his  shoulder. 

“You  haven’t  read  far  enough.” 

“Oh!”  ilr.  .\rcher  laughed,  but  his  voice 
was  no  lighter.  “WTiy,  how  on  earth  did 
you  persuade  anybody  to  execute  such  an 
agreement  as  this?” 

Henry  faced  around. 

“Bob  Standish  engineered  it.  He  told 
McClellan  as  long  as  he  was  going  to  pay 
in  advance,  anyway,  to  get  a  bargain  it 
wouldn’t  make  any  difference  to  him,  and 
it  made  a  lot  to  me  how  we  put  it  on  the 
books.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty  a  month  for 
July  and  August  and  fifty  a  month  for  the 
next  twenty-two  months.” 

“But,  my  dear  boy,  you  still  don’t  earn 
more  than  a  twenty-fourth  of  the  whole 
rental  each  month.  It  makes  no  difference 
when  the  lessee  pays.  All  you  can  credit 
yourself  in  July  and  August  is - ” 

“Oh,  no,  Mr.  Archer.  There’s  a  con¬ 
sideration.  You’ll  find  it  on  the  next  page. 
I’m  to  keep  the  theatre  closed  every  after- 
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noon  in  July  and  August  so  the  lessee  can 
make  his  alterations  to  the  second  stor\’. 
And  the  extra  price  for  those  months  is  to 
pay  me  for  loss  of  revenue  from  the  theatre. 
Maybe  I’m  no  impresario,  but,  by’  gosh,  I 
can  keep  a  set  of  books!” 

Mr.  .Archer  nodded  briskly. 

“That  is  different.  Why,  Henry’,  as  far 
as  I  can  see —  What’s  this?  ‘  Three  hundred 
Chestnut  Street?’  But  the  Orpheum’s  on 
Main.” 

“Three  hundred  Chestnut  is  the  back 
entrance,”  said  Henry.  He  smiled  across 
at  .Anna,  and  she  stood  up  and  came  a 
perilous  step  toward  him.  “  Well,  old  lady,” 
said  Henry,  and  the  same  wide,  foolish 
smile  of  utter  joy’  was  on  his  lips. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  door.  His  .Aunt  Miral)elle 
stood  there,  and  behind  her,  in  a  fluster  of 
dismay  and  apprehension,  stcxxl  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Quarters  Committee  of  the  Re¬ 
form  League. 

“Henry!  Henry  Devereux!  A’ou — you 
swindler!”  Her  speech  w’as  seriously  im¬ 
peded  by  her  wrath.  “You — you — y’ou — ” 
She  flung  a  savage  gesture  toward  the  little 
man  in  the  background.  “You  had  an 
agent  show’  him — show  Mr.  McClellan — 
this  place  through  the  back  door!  He  didn’t 
know  I —  Henry  Devereux,  you’ve  got  my 
three  thousand  dollars  and  you’re  going  to 
give  it  straight  back  to  me!  This  minute! 
Do  you  hrarf" 

.Anna  stared  at  her  and  at  Henry,  and  sat 
down  plump  and  cried  into  her  handker¬ 
chief  from  sheer  hy’sterical  reaction. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Henry.  “Through  the 
back  door,  if  y’ou  say’  so.  But  that’s  the 
regular  business  entrance.  I  suppose  the 
agent  thought  it  looked  better,  too.” 

‘The  agent!  That  Standish  man!  You 

conspire«l.  You - ” 

Henry’s  chin  went  up. 

“Excuse  me,  .Aunt  Miraljelle;  but  I  didn’t 
know  the  first  thing  alx>ut  it  until  Bob 
Standish  told  me  he  had  a  client  ready  to 
close  and  to  pay  in  advance.  I  didn’t  even 
know  your  man  by  sight.  I’d  have  rented 
it  to  anyljody’  on  earth  on  the  same  terms.” 
The  little  chairman  edged  fonvard. 

“Miss  Starkweather — Mrs.  Mix — I  knew 
how  you  feel  about  motion-pictures,  but 
how  could  I  know  y’ou  wouldn’t  want  to  be 
in  the  same  building  with - ” 
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“  Oh,  dry  up!”  She  whirled  on  the  lawyer. 
“Is  that  fair?  Do  you  call  that  fair?  Do 
you?” 

Mr.  .Archer  put  his  hand  on  Henry’s 
shoulder  and  nodded  benignly. 

“To  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Mix,  I  can’t  see 
where  this  concerns  you  personally  at  all. 
It’s  a  straightforward  commercial  trans¬ 
action  between  Henry’  and  Mr.  McClellan.” 

“It  isn’t,  either!  Mr.  McClellan  had 
authority  from  the  league  to  get  us  a  hall 
and  sign  a  lease  in  his  own  name.  I  had  the 
directors  give  it  to  him  myself.  But  it  was 
my  money  that  paid  for  it — mine!” 

Henry’  grinned  at  the  lawyer. 

“I  didn’t  know  it  until  last  Saturday. 
Bob  told  me  if  Td  make  a  dirt-low  rent  I 
could  get  it  in  advance,  and  up  to  Saturday 
I  didn’t  even  know  whom  I  was  dickering 
w’ith.” 

His  aunt  was  menacing. 

“Henry  Devereux,  if  you  try’  to  cheat  me 
out  of  my’  rightful  property'  by  any  such 
flimflam  as  this,  I — I — I  don’t  know’  what 
I’ll  do!” 

“Oh,  don’t,  .Aunt  Mirabelle,”  said  Henry 
compassionately.  “A'ou  know  I  won’t  be  a 
hog  about  it.” 

Some  of  the  fury’  went  out  of  her  expres¬ 
sion,  and  Mirabelle  was  on  the  verge  of 
sniffling. 

“That’s  just  exactly  it.  I  know  you 
w’on’t.  .And  the  humiliation  of  it  to  me! 
When  you  know  p)erfectly  w’ell  if  I’d - ” 

She  stopp)ed  there,  with  her  mouth  wide 
opien.  They  all  waited  courteously  for  her 
to  speak,  but  Mirabelle  was  spieechless.  She 
W’as  thinking  partly  of  the  past  and  partly 
of  the  future,  but  chiefly  of  the  present — 
the  hideous,  unnecessary  present  in  which 
Mr.  Mix  was  motoring  serenely  about  the 
city,  paying  out  good  money’  to  theatre- 
managers — Alirabelle’s  money,  not  to  bo 
replaced.  .And  then — she  nearly’  col- 
lapjsed — the  unspjeakable  humiliation  of  re¬ 
tracting  her  pledge  to  the  national  con¬ 
vention!  Her  pl^ge  through  Mr.  MLx  of 
tw’enty-five  thousand  dollars!  .And  to  think 
of  Mr.  Mix’s  place  in  the  community  when 
it  was  shown — as  inevitably  it  would  be 
shown— that  he  had  acted  merely  as  a  toy 
balloon,  inflated  by  Mirabelle’s  vain  e.x- 
piectations! 

“Hump>h,”  she  said  at  last,  and  her  voice 
was  a  hoarse,  thin  whispier.  “Well — you 
just  wait  till  I  get  hold  of  him!” 
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The  door  had  closed  behind  her.  The 
door  had  closed  behind  Mr.  Archer.  Henry 
and  his  wife  stood  gazing  into  each  other’s 
eyes. 

He  took  a  step  forward  and  held  out 
h's  arms.  She  ran  to  him  and  held  tightly 
to  him,  and  sobbed  a  little  for  a  postscript. 

He  stroked  her  hair  gently. 

“Well,  Archer  says  it’s  going  to  be  about 
seven  hundred  thousand.  What  do  you 
want  first?  Those  golden  pheasants  or  hum¬ 
ming-birds’  wings?’’ 

She  lifted  her  face. 

“Both — b-because  I  won’t  have  to  cook 
’em.  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  I’ve  1-loved 
it — I’ve  loved  it!  I’ve  loved  working  and 
saving  and  being  poor  with  you  and  every¬ 
thing — b-but  look  at  my  h-hands,  Henry, 
and  don’t  laugh  at  me.  But  I’m  going  to 
have  a  cook!  I’m  going  to  have  a  cook! 
I’m  going  to  have  a  cook!” 

“It’s  all  over,  dear.  No  more  wild  men 
of  Borneo,  no  more  dishes  to  wash,  no  more 
Orpheum.  Rememl)er  what  .^unt  Mirabelle 
said  a  year  ago?  She  was  dead  right.  Look! 
See  the  writing  on  the  wall,  baby?” 

He  swung  her  toward  the  door;  she 
brushed  away  her  tears  and  beheld  the 
writing.  It  was  in  large  red  letters,  and 
what  it  said  was  brief  and  appropriate.  It 
said,  “Exit.” 

IN  THE  living-room  of  an  unfashion¬ 
able  house  on  an  unfashionable  street, 
Mrs.  Theodore  Mix  sat  in  stately  impor¬ 
tance,  composing  a  message  to  the  unsym¬ 
pathetic  world.  As  her  husband  entered, 
she  glanced  up  at  him  with  chronic  disap>- 
proval;  she  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
voice  to  it,  not  for  any  specific  reason  but 
on  general  principles,  but  Mr.  Mix  had 
learned  something  from  experience,  so  his 
getaway  was  almost  simultaneous  with  his 
entrance. 

“Mail!”  said  Mr.  Mix,  and,  on  the  wing, 
he  dropped  it  on  his  wife’s  desk  and  went 
on  out  of  the  room. 

The  mail  consisted  of  one  letter.  It  con¬ 
tained  the  check  which  Henry  sent  her 
regularly  on  the  first  of  each  month  . 

She  sat  back  for  a  moment  and  stared  out 
at  the  unfashionable  street.  Mix  was 
always  urging  her  to  live  in  a  better  neigh¬ 
borhood;  but  with  only  her  own  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  a  month  and  four  hundred 
more  from  Henry',  she  could  hardly  afford 


it — certainly  not  while  she  gave  so  gener¬ 
ously  to  the  Reform  League. 

She  thought  of  the  big  brick  house  on  the 
hill  and  sighed  profoundly.  She  would  have 
made  it  a  national  shrine,  and  Henry- 
Henry  was  even  worse  than  his  uncle.  He 
kept  it  full  of  pieople  who  were  satisfied  to 
squander  the  precious  stuff  of  life  by  en¬ 
joying  themselves.  It  made  her  sick  simply 
to  think  of  Henry.  People  said  he  and  Bob 
Standish  were  the  two  cleverest  men  that 
had  ever  lived  in  town.  Doubled  the  Stark¬ 
weather  business  in  two  years.  Directors 
of  banks.  Directors  of  the  Associated 
Charities  and  the  hospital.  Humph.  As 
if  she  didn’t  know  Henry’s  cap>abilities. 
Just  flippxincy  and-  monkey-tricks.  .\nd 
married  to  a  girl  who  was  a  walking  adver¬ 
tisement  of  exactly  what  every  right-minded 
womiin  should  revolt  against. 

She  sighed  again  and  went  back  to  the 
lecture  she  was  compx)sing:  “The  Influence 
of  Dress  on  Mexiern  Society.”  Suddenly 
she  cocked  her  head  and  sniffed.  She  rose 
cautiously,  as  one  who  is  about  to  trail  sus¬ 
picion.  She  went  to  the  side  window  and 
peered  out. 

From  a  little  grap)e-arbor  on  the  lawn 
there  floated  to  her  the  unmistakable  odor 
of  tobacco — yes;  and  she  could  see  a  curling 
wisp  of  smoke. 

“Theodore!” 

A  pmuse. 

“Y^,  dear?”  Mr.  Mix’s  voice  had  taken 
on,  some  months  ago,  a  piermanent  quality 
of  languor,  and  never  since  the  day  that 
he  was  laughed  out  of  politics  had  he  re¬ 
gained  his  former  dignity  and  impressive¬ 
ness. 

“Is  that  you — smoking  again?” 

“Why - ” 

“.Are  you?  .Answer  me.” 

“Why — yes,  dear — I - ” 

“Come  in  here  this  minute!” 

Mr.  Mix  emerged  from  the  arbor. 

‘Yes,  dear?” 

She  brandished  her  forefinger  at  him. 

‘I  told  you  what  would  happen  next  time 
I  caught  you.  Not  one  single  cent  do  you 
get  out  of  me  for  many  a  long  day,  young 
man.  Come  in  here;  I  want  you  to  listen 
to  what  I’ve  written.” 

Mr.  Mix’s  shoulders  sagged,  but  he  didn’t 
stop  to  argue. 

“Yes,  dear,”  he  said  pjacifically;  “Tni 
coming.” 


Triangle 

No  One  Is  So  Hard-Boiled"  as  to  Be  Entirely  hacking 
in  Sentiment.  It's  There  in  Every  One^  Though.  You 
Don't  Always  Know  It.,  as  in  the  Case  of  the  Detective 
in  This  Exceptional  Story  by  a  Well-Known  Author 

By  Donn  Byrne 


There  is  a  mystery  of  setting,  of  swerving  pitch  as  the  wind  bites  the  weather- 

background.  Against  a  scene  bow.  You  cannot  imagine  him  telling  coin 

of  towering  cliffs  and  querulous  in  a  bank. 

sea-birds,  the  buffoon’s  grin  and  Each  man  brings  his  background,  as  old 
shuffle  are  out  of  place,  inharmonious.  And  actors  used  to  bring  their  sets.  And  you  rec- 

the  buffoon  himself  knows  it.  And,  little  ognize  these  things  not  intellectudly  but 

by  little,  subconsciously  perhajjs,  but  in-  sensitively.  One  who  knows  can  tell  that 

evitably,  the  buffoon  assumes  dignity,  as-  a  man  is  horseman  by  the  position  of  his 

ceticism.  His  stride  lengthens.  The  grin-  elbows,  a  circular  posture  of  knees.  One 

ning  upward  corners  of  his  mouth  comp)ose  can  tell  the  sailor  by  his  narrowed  eyes,  the 

into  a  severe  mask.  And  that  in  a  little  difference  between  hands  and  feet.  One 

^ce  of  time.  In  many  years  the  buffoon  can  tell  the  actor  by  certain  mannerisms, 

would  fade  into  an  austerity.  And  putting  his  subconscious  pause  at  a  door  to  give 

him  into  another  setting  for  a  little  while,  his  exit  dramatic  value.  The  intellectual 

before  he  became  once  more  a  protean  method  is  fallible.  The  other  is  infallible, 

liquid,  you  would  see  in  his  eyes,  his  gesture.  Everything  tends  to  grow  into  line  and 
his  composition,  the  harsh,  high  cliffs,  the  color  with  its  surroundings.  The  brown 

panel  of  sand,  the  wheeling  birds -  heron  is  indistinguishable  in  the  reeds.  The 

In  each  person,  somehow,  you  sense  his  tiger  has  the  light  and  darkness  of  skin 

background.  Your  horseman  will  bring  to  corresponding  to  the  patchwork  color  of  the 

your  mind  the  clump  of  hoofs  in  stalls,  the  forest.  And  scientists  say  that  this  is  for 

satin  coats,  the  patient  eyes,  the  swishing  protection.  But  I  challenge  that  as  super¬ 
tails  of  horses,  the  ammoniacal  smell  of  fical,  too  shallow  for  truth.  It  may  protect, 

leather,  though  he  were  dressed  like  a  dandy  but  it  is  not  for  protection.  It  is  deeper  than 

of  the  Junior  League.  You  can  reconstruct  that,  very  deep — too  deep  for  me. 

him,  his  hand  caressing  a  glossy  neck,  his  You  might  not  immediately  recognize 
feeling  of  curb  and  girth.  You  can  tell  your  what  was  the  background  of  Detective 

actor  in  a  drawing-room,  his  gestures,  not  Thomas  Denihan;  you  might  not  recognize 

stilted  but  measured,  his  speech,  his  walk,  him  as  a  police  officer  at  all.  But  you  could 

He  is  not  at  home  in  life.  He  is  at  home  in  not  imagine  him  as  a  head  waiter,  say,  or 

a  position  where  this  factor  of  life  and  that  owner  of  a  garage.  You  could  fit  him  into 

factor  of  life  equal  a  dramatic  situation,  no  particuUi  background.  A  stalwart  man 

You  say  this  man  should  not  be  talking  of  forty-five  with  hard  blue  eyes — physical 

about  the  chronicles  of  the  day;  he  should  condition  not  so  good  as  a  professional 

be  pondering  an  emotional  equation.  Take  athlete’s,  but  better  than  the  average  man’s, 

your  sailor.  In  his  eyes  you  can  feel  the  He  had  black  hair.  His  hands  were  power- 

grip  on  the  bridge  rail,  and  the  boat’s  ful  and  hairy,  but  without  the  calluses  of 
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labor.  His  clothes  were  usually  of  blue 
serge  with  a  black  bowler  hat.  His  shoes 
were  normal.  His  jaw  was  powerful  but 
not  truculent.  He  was  about  five  feet  ten 
in  height,  and  weighed  somewhere  near  one 
hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  The  only 
thing  {peculiar  about  him  were  his  eyes. 
They  had  the  trained  inscrutability  of  a 
gambler’s;  but  where  a  gambler’s  eyes  were 
defensive,  his  were  ready  to  attack.  There 
is  a  subtle  difference  I  cannot  express  in 
words. 

There  was  no  street  in  New  York  on 
which  Detective  Thomas  Denihan  could 
not  walk  unnoticed  if  he  wished:  He  was  an 
invisible  man  in  this  respect — that  he  was  so 
like  any  other  man  you  would  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  him.  He  might  be  alone  in  the  street, 
and  if  you  were  questioned  later,  you  would 
say,  “Yes;  I — I  think  there  was  a  man  in 
the  street — some  man,  just.” 

But  let  him  stop  you  for  a  minute,  though 
you  were  the  most  innocent  person  in  the 
world,  and  drop  his  hard  eyes  on  you,  and 
you  wouldn’t  say,  "You’ve  made  a  mistake, 
I’m  afraid.”  You  would  say:  “What  is 
this?  What  does  this  man  want,  mean?” 
It  would  stop  you  short  as  a  stone  wall. 
There  was  power  and  will — immense  power 
and  implacable  will.  For  the  first  time  in 
your  life,  probably,  you  recognized  the  terror 
of  the  law.  And  you  were  sorr\’  for  poor 
devils  who  had  broken  into  silk-lofts,  and 
harassed  bank  clerks  who  had  falsified 
accounts.  You  were  sorry  with  an  acute 
personal  shock.  You  thought :  “Poor  devils! 
They  could  never  get  away.” 

You  would  recognize  him  as  a  detective 
when  you  are  so  told,  but  from  himself  you 
would  not  recognize  his  background.  We 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  law  have  grotesque 
ideas  of  the  actions  and  reflexes  of  those 
without  the  pale.  Centuries  of  inhibitions 
have  given  us  a  romantic  slant  toward  the 
criminal.  Our  murderer  of  women  is  the 
quaint  Bluebeard.  Our  highwayman  is 
Robin  Hood.  Our  man-killer  is  haunted 
by  the  ghost  of  his  victim.  Our  robber 
buries  his  treasure  in  fear.  Correspondingly, 
our  detective  has  his  color,  the  nose  of  a 
l.loodhound,  the  reasoning  faculty  of  a 
Pascal,  the  bravery  of  some  hero  of  a  book. 
Also  do  we  make  of  him  one  who  follows  the 
criminal,  outraged  by  the  offense  against 
public  morals. 

So  we  have  imagined  unto  ourselves  an 


underworld,  much  as  we  have  imagined 
fairies,  gnomes,  black  magicians.  We  have 
imagined  a  simplicity  of  evil,  which,  if  true, 
could  soon  be  conouered.  We  have 
imagined  a  series  of  black  splashes  against 
a  wall  of  cream,  and  our  duty  is  to  clean 
these  and  the  world  will  be  well.  But  it  is 
much  more  complex.  Have  you  seen  settle¬ 
ment  workers  go  down  to  the  underworld  and 
come  back,  their  hearts  broken — or  remain 
there,  their  faces  taking  on  an  immense 
spiritual  strength?  They  set  out  thinking 
as  you  do — that  the  problem  was  a  simple 
equation,  and  they  found  it  to  be  an  egre¬ 
gious  calculus.  Very  complicated.  Very  un¬ 
simple —  Let  us  see  it  through  the  eyes  of 
Detective  Thomas  Denihan. 

PiR  him,  as  he  walked  through  the  streets 
of  New  York,  jnen  and  women  and 
children  were  not  human  beings.  They 
were  potentialities  of  evil.  He  never 
thought  of  them  as  having  warm  feelings, 
a  love  of  husband  and  children,  a  love  for 
mother,  a  delight  in  a  secure  home.  He 
never  though  of  them  as  singly  radiating 
beneficence.  W^ere  you  to  take  the  finest, 
prettiest  woman  in  New  York,  and  say  to 
him,  “Ponder  over  her,”  what  would  rise 
in  his  mind  would  not  be  a  picture  of  her 
in  happy  wifehood,  or  sacred  as  a  mother, 
or  strangely  calm  and  beautiful  in  her 
November  days.  He  would  think  of  her  in 
her  future  days  after  marriage  falling  for 
some  guy,  as  his  phrase  was,  and  back  of 
that  were  possibilities  of  blackmail,  bur¬ 
glary,  murder,  even.  Or  she  might  be  bitten 
with  the  fever  of  card  games,  and  that 
growing  on  her,  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
tameness  of  card  games  at  home,  and  be 
introduced  to  the  surreptitious  apartments 
where  roulette  wheels  click  and  private 
telephones  bring  results  of  races.  Or,  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  her  nerves 
might  become  worn,  and  she  might  indulge 
in  harmless-seeming  specifics  that  bring  one 
to  the  gray  land  of  drug-addiction  by  minute 
steps. 

Point  out  to  him  an  honest  young  bank 
clerk,  and  he  would  think:  “Some  day  some 
guy  may  show  him  a  wad  of  jack  he’s  won 
on  a  lucky  long  shot.  And  this  kid  thinks 
it’s  fun  and  plays  safe  little  bets.  And  then, 
one  day,  some  wise  cracker  gives  him  an 
inside  tip,  and  he  takes  a  chance,  and 
whether  he  wins  or  loses,  he’s  a  gone  guy.” 
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Or  show  him  a  young  couple  of  New  York 
starting  out  in  life,  and  his  thought  would 
run  thus:  “This  kid’ll  work,  but  the  girl  will 
get  lonely  after  a  while,  and  some  gay 
fellow’ll  come  and  take  her  round  to  dances, 
and  the  kid  will  get  good  and  sore.  And 
some  day  he’ll  go  over  to  Newark — see? — 
and  buy  him  a  gun,  and  he  knocks  the  pair 
for  a  goal.  And  then  we  comes  aad  gets 
him.” 

The  motivation  of  crime,  the  e.xtenuating 
factors,  he  did  not  regard.  They  weren’t 
his  business.  That  was  up  to  a  judge  and 
jury.  All  his  job  was  to  tap  a  man  on  a 
shoulder  and  say,  “Listen,  kid;  you  got  to 
come  along  with  me.” 

All  New  York  for  him  was  composed  of 
criminals,  virtual  or  potential,  and  rich 
men.  He  had  a  strange  theory  that  any 
man  worth  over  a  million  dollars  was  a 
crook.  It  was  not  so  much  a  theory  as  a 
conviction.  If  you  were  to  argue  with  him, 
he  would  keep  repeating:  “Well,  how  did 
he  get  it?  Tell  me;  how’d  he  get  it?”  And 
as  higher  mathematics,  economics  were  be¬ 
yond  him,  he  could  not  be  convinced.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  a  man  of  financial 
standing  absconded,  there  would  be  a  glint 
of  triumph  in  the  blue  eyes.  “Didn’t  I 
tell  you?  What  did  I  say?  Didn’t  I  tell 
you.” 

Of  the  city  that  is  good  he  knew  nothing. 
Itself  was  only  a  background  against  which 
the  forces  of  evil  played  their  drama.  Of 
homes  where  illegality  did  not  exist,  he  only 
knew  those  of  his  fellow  policemen — plain¬ 
clothes  or  harness  men.  .^nd  to  his  mind 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  city.  These 
people  and  their  families  were  a  caste  apart, 
as  players  are,  or  folk  of  the  circus.  And 
their  conversation  ranged  alx^ut  civic 
politics  or  the  cost  of  uniforms,  and  sooner 
or  later  came  to  crime.  The  wives  of  these 
men  had  a  seal  of  secrecy,  as  it  were,  upon 
them,  and  even  their  children  were  marked. 
Other  children  seldom  played  with  them, 
l)eing  overcome  with  aw’e. 

But  of  New  York  where  illegality  is  cur¬ 
rent  there  was  nothing  Denihan  did  not 
know.  Hardly  a  pawnbroker  in  the  city 
but  was  in  close  touch  with  him,  for  it  is 
the  business  of  the  detective  to  watch  the 
outlet  of  gain,  nearly  all  crimes  being  gain¬ 
ful.  He  knew  also  the  saloons  where  crooks 
gather  in  a  back  room.  He  knew  the  women 
who  cherished  outlaws  like  themselves.  At 
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each  great  boxing-match  in  Manhattan,  as 
the  crowds  poured  through  the  turnstiles, 
somewhere  near  at  hand  was  Denihan. 
And  when  that  most  innocuous-seeming  of 
all  things,  the  six-day  bike-race,  was  in 
progress,  you  would  be  sure  Denihan  was 
prowling  round,  for  the  six-day  bike-race 
has  some  strange  attraction  for  the  under¬ 
world.  Lap  after  lap  they  watch  the  cir¬ 
cling  riders  in  a  dull  maze.  And  there  you 
would  always  find  Denihan  strolling,  his 
head  filled  with  portraits  of  men  wanted 
for  murder,  wanted  for  burglary,  wanted  for 
this,  wanted  for  that.  He  was  always  alert, 
was  Denihan.  He  was  counted  one  of  the 
best  dozen  detectives  in  the  world. 

Now,  here  is  where  I  should,  according 
to  the  technic  of  authorship,  cite  an  e.xample 
or  so  of  Denihan’s  cleverness.  I  ought  to 
make  him  vivid  to  you  by  a  trick  of  the 
trade,  as  the  phrase  is — show  his  paces  as 
one  shows  the  piaces  of  a  horse.  But  any 
policeman  could  tell  it  more  truthfully  than 
I.  .^ny  writer  of  melodrama  could  make  it 
vivid,  if  untruthful.  The  parlor  magic  of 
my  j)rofession  is  very  hollow  to  me.  So 
you  must  see  him  a  stocky,  clean-shaven 
man,  black  hair  under  a  citizen’s  hat,  his 
eyes,  blue  and  cold  as  ice,  never  friendly, 
not  inimical.  You  must  sense  his  unhur¬ 
ried  stride.  You  must  understand  his 
being  in  a  gathering  and  hardly  visible. 
He  was  there.  You  wouldn’t  know  he  was 
there.  But  he  was  there.  Wait!  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  pair  of  handcuffs?  They  are 
not  a  weapon.  They  are  not  offensive  or 
defensive.  But  they  are  a  fact.  .\nd  they 
are  very  terrible — cold,  heavy,  incredibly 
strong.  They  chill  you.  You  rarely  see 
them.  They  are  produced  in  need.  There 
they  lie,  cold,  chilling,  gray.  They  have  not 
the  cogency  of  a  revolver.  They  do  not 
threaten  as  a  black-jack  does.  There  they 
lie,  a  seemingly  dead  arabesque  of  steel. 
.\nd — click,  click!  Detective  Thom  is 
Denihan! 

ICONSIDI'R  it  one  of  the  most  unhuman 
traits  of  Detective  Thomas  Denihan 
that,  though  unmarried,  and  having  no 
relatives  about  whom  he  cared  a  tinker’s 
curse,  he  elected  to  live  alone  in  a  house  of 
his  own.  I  don’t  know  if  he  ever  had  any 
love  for  a  woman,  but  if  he  had,  it  must 
have  been  very  long  ago.  He  never  con¬ 
sidered  marriage — for  this  reason:  He  had 
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seen  so  many  women  of  the  underworld, 
their  intense  brief  loyalty,  and  then  their  men 
went  to  jail,  and  perhaps  from  loneliness, 
perhaps  from  the  urge  of  necessity,  they 
took  up  with  new  partners  and  sooner  or 
later  contracted  another  underworld  union. 
So  they  seemed  to  him  fickle,  untrust¬ 
worthy.  And  ordinary  women  were  to  him 
as  strange  as  a  foreigner  is  to  us.  There  is 
a  subtle  barrier. 

As  for  his  living  alone  and  not  in  a  board¬ 
ing-house,  he  had  an  undefined  feeling.  He 
didn’t  want  to  mingle  with  p)eople,  to  have 
them  know  him.  Also,  they  were  a  little 
afraid  of  him. 

So  Detective  Thomas  Denihan  lived  in 
the  lower  part  of  a  two-family  house  he 
owned  in  Flatbush,  on  one  of  those  avenues 
named  after  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
near  the  junction  called  romantically  King’s 
Highway.  The  tenants  of  the  uppjer  apart¬ 
ment  he  rarely  saw.  They  were  a  clerk  in 
some  department  of  the  city  works  and  his 
fat  wife.  Once  a  month  they  left  their  rent 
in  the  mail-box.  He  had  only  one  servant, 
an  ancient  woman  who  kept  the  house  clean 
and  got  his  breakfast.  She  was  continually 
mumbling  about  the  County  Kilkenny  in 
Ireland,  and  her  false  teeth  were  defective; 
so  he  seldom  heard  her. 

In  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  he  would 
go  out,  have  his  shoes  shined  carefully  at 
the  Greek  bootblack’s,  choose  from  cigars 
carefully  at  the  corner  tobacconist’s,  buy 
a  morning  newspaper,  get  into  the  second- 
last  car  of  the  elevated  and  report  for  duty 
in  Manhattan.  In  the  evening,  coming 
home,  he  would  remove  his  shoes  with  a 
grunt  and,  putting  on  a  p)air  of  carpet 
slippers,  rummage  in  the  ice-box  for  a  bottle 
of  beer  and  for  the  roast-beef  sandwich  old 
Mary  O’Brien  had  made  ready  for  him, 
and,  sitting  down  to  them,  he  would  read 
carefully  an  evening  newspaper.  And  then, 
after  a  while,  he  would  get  up  and  go  to  his 
bedroom,  take  off  his  coat,  wind  his  watch, 
put  shield,  gun  and  handcuffs  to  one  side, 
undress,  folding  his  clothes  carefully,  put 
on  an  old-fashioned  nightshirt  and  go  to 
l)ed.  After  a  few  shakes,  a  grunt  or  two, 
a  punch  at  the  pillow,  he  would  be  asleep. 

'^TOW,  to  all  of  us,  a  certain  distinct 
entity  will  symbolize  an  abstraction. 
I'o  Detective  Thomas  Denihan,  all  crime 
was  symbolized  by  the  Royter  Gonof.  The 


Royter  Gonof  was  in  crime  what  Denihan’s 
self  was  in  detection  of  crime. 

At  the  police  headquarters  anywhere  you 
will  find  the  record  of  crimes  imputed  to 
the  Royter  Gonof — crimes  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove  but  in  which,  according  to 
conviction  and  belief,  the  Royter  Gonof 
was  implicated.  The  Royter  Gonof,  which 
is  Yiddish  jargon  for  Red  Thief,  b^an  his 
career  on  the  New  York  East  Side,  rob¬ 
bing,  holding  up  small  Jewish  stores.  He  is, 

I  regret  to  admit,  of  Irish  ancestry,  and  his 
name  possibly  is  McCarthy  or  Kelly  or 
Kavanagh.  However - 

There  is  a  hiatus  between  his  robbing 
push-carts  and  his  organization  of  gangs  to 
do  it  for  him.  There  was  a  brief  splurge  in 
business — theatrical,  I  take  it.  And  sud¬ 
denly  the  Royter  Gonof  blossomed  out  as 
one  of  America’s  greatest  confidence  men. 

His  appearance,  from  all  I  hear,  is  magni¬ 
ficent.  Consider  six  feet  of  bone  and  mus¬ 
cle,  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  of 
sheer  strength.  Consider  an  open,  trust- 
inspiring  Irish  face.  A  great  boxer,  a  great 
actor  was  lost  in  the  Royter  Gonof.  Con¬ 
sider  that  waving  chestnut  hair,  those  gray 
eyes.  Consider  his  dress,  up  to  the  minute, 
and  not  flashy  enough  to  rouse  suspicion. 
"Were  he  a  thin  man,  one  might  have  steered 
clear  of  him,  but  who  would  ever  associate 
crime  with  a  bulky,  robust  man.  Ah, 
solidity! 

And  so  he  went  up  and  down  the  country, 
playing  on  his  assumption  that  all  men  are 
fools  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  them 
essentially  dishonest.  And  I  wonder  can 
you  blame  him.  When  the  Royter  Gonof 
has  been  rotting  in  jail  for  years,  men  will 
be  leaving  for  Barcelona  to  get  the  fortune 
of  the  Spanish  Prisoner.  Solid  farmers  of 
the  Middle  West  will  enter  into  a  dishonest 
combine  to  cheat  a  pool-room  by  the  sup- 
ix)sed  tapping  of  a  wire.  And  automobile 
manufacturers  will  thrust  thousands  into 
the  hands  of  artists  like  the  Royter  Gonof 
to  avoid  the  publicity  of  having  been  at  a 
private  ring-fight  where  one  of  the  boxers 
was  supposedly  killed.  And  amateurs  will 
insist  they  are  shrewd  enough  to  play  cards 
for  high  stakes  with  professional  sharps. 
This  will  always  go  on  until  men  respect 
the  law  that  protects  them.  One  day  they 
will;  one  day  hens  will  swim.  There  will 
always  be  crooks  and  fools  to  be  fleeced. 
But  there  will  be  few  crooks  like  the  Royter 
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Gonof.  Few  will  figure  any  more  that  pas¬ 
sion  existed  in  the  brain  under  that  red 
head  where  was  a  surgeon’s  cool  patience. 
And  they  will  not  be  deceived  by  the  hearty 
bluffness  that  concealed  contempt.  They 
were  a  well-matched  pair — Denihan  and 
the  Royter  Gonof.  But  Denihan  was  the 
better  man.  Denihan  won. 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  that  comedy 
in  New  York  with  the  stake  for  one  man’s 
liberty  and  a  supposed  fool’s  money.  And 
Denihan  posing  as  a  saloon-keeper  of  Larch- 
mont,  lately  having  sold  out.  And  the 
Royter  Gonof,  the  bluff  sportsman,  familiar 
of  the  race-tracks  and  enemy  of  the  pool- 
rooms,  who  knew  a  good  thing  and  how  to 
pull  a  trick.  .A  dissatisfied  employee  of  the 
telegraph  service  who  would  hold  back  the 
result  of  a  race  and  give  them  the  informa¬ 
tion,  so  they  could  bet  a  sure  thing.  And 
the  pretty  lady  who  toiled  to  get  Denihan’s 
heart.  And  the  bell-boys  and  the  taxi-cab 
drivers  planted  to  assure  Denihan  that 
“Mr.  Schuyler — he’s  a  prince!”  And  the 
marked  money  jjassing.  .And  the  sudden 
clicking  of  handcuffs,  and  other  detectives 
appearing,  as  in  a  conjuring  trick.  .And  after 
a  moment’s  puzzlement,  the  gray  eyes  of 
the  Royter  Gonof  being  leveled  at  Denihan. 
•And  the  extraordinary  mellow  laugh - 

“You  poor  flat-footed  copper,  you  don’t 
think  you’ve  got  me?” 

“I’ll  say  I  have!” 

•And  it  looked  so  in  the  Tombs.  It  looked 
so  in  New  York  when  the  judge  pa.ssed 
sentence  on  him.  There’  Denihan  left  him. 
.And  at  Grand  Central,  when  he  was  being 
brought  to  Sing  Sing,  there  appeared  six 
of  New  York’s  toughest.  .And  right  in  pub¬ 
lic  came  the  cracking  of  automatics.  .And 
two  dead  men  on  the  cold  floor.  And  the 
whisking  of  the  Royter  Gonof  to  the  waiting 
car.  While  the  onlookers  wondered  when 
the  movie  would  Ije  released  and  searched 
the  galleries  with  their  eyes  for  the  grinding 
camera. 

\X7rrH  the  escape  of  the  Royter  Gonof 
there  rose  in  Denihan  a  terrific 
burst  of  passion.  He  had  worked  so  long, 
so  cunningly.  Technically,  all  success  was 
his,  but  materially  he  had  lost  something 
immense.  To  have  put  the  Royter  Gonof 
behind  bars —  .And  he  blamed  himself;  he 
blamed  the  whole  force  passionately,  though 
he  knew  there  was  no  blame  to  be  attached 
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to  any  one.  The  Royter  Gonof  had  escaped. 
That  was  all.  And  it  was  up  to  Denihan 
to  get  him  again.  The  boiling  salt  of  his 
passion  crystallized  into  cold  gray  intent. 

“The  next  time.  I’ll  put  him  behind  l)ars 
myself,”  he  promised.  There  would  be  no 
hitch. 

.And  now  there  was  a  newer  zest  to  it. 
The  Royter  Gonof  was  wanted  for  com¬ 
plicity  in  murder.  Everywhere  was  his 
portrait:  “Wanted  for  Murder.”  And  his 
aliases — alias  Ernest  Forbes-Jones,  alias 
Brooklyn  Red,  alias  Fordney  Schuyler,  alias 
this,  alias  that. 

There  was  also  now  a  knowledge  in  police 
circles  that  the  Royter  Gonof  was  more 
than  an  extremely  capable  confidence  man, 
“the  king  of  the  con  men,”  as  some  news¬ 
paper  writer  phrased  it.  He  was  a  bad  guy. 
It  wasn’t  a  matter  of  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  saying,  “Hey,  fellow;  the  chief 
wants  to  see  you.”  It  was  take  your  life  in 
your  hands,  for  the  Royter  Gonof,  In-ving 
openly  brought  about  two  murders,  would 
not  stick  at  a  half-dozen.  But  they  weren’t 
worried.  Denihan  could  handle  him.  And 
that  Denihan  would  one  day  get  him  was 
never  in  doubt.  “When  Denihan  gets  the 
Royter  Gonof — ”  they  used  to  say,  with 
as  much  certitude  as,  “When  spring 
comes - ” 

Now,  it  would  seem  an  easy  thing  to  go 
out  and  get  a  man  wanted  for  murder — ^a 
big  red-headed  man — in  the  city  of  New 
York.  And  people  are  forever  blaming  the 
police  for  not  solving  the  riddles  put  up  to 
them.  But  one  rarely  lays  one’s  hands  on  a 
man  in  flagrant  deliction.  One  has  to  find 
out  who  did  it  first,  and  then  how  to  get 
him.  Granted  the  first,  the  second  is  no 
easy  task'.  People  are  traced  by  stable 
property  and  stable  emotion.  .And  crimi¬ 
nals’  property  is  very  fluid.  One  usually 
catches  them  by  their  emotions.  .A  father, 
a  mother,  a  wife  they  love.  .And  then  one 
must  l)e  on  the  watch  all  the  time.  One 
listens  for  rumors.  And  only  one  rumor 
«)ut  of  many  has  a  scintilla  of  truth.  And 
when  that  is  traced  to  the  source,  it  is 
usually  too  late.  .Also,  criminals  die,  as 
others  do,  and  there  is  no  publicity  to  their 
burial.  .An  unknown  passes  out  in  a  hop- 
joint.  .A  careless  look  from  a  coroner,  and 
he  is  thrown  in  the  potter’s  field.  And  the 
police  who  want  the  men  seldom  know  that 
Sergeant  Death,  as  we  Gaels  call  him,  has 
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executed  a  prior  warrant.  They  go  on  look- 
ing. 

And  if  he  is  still  alive,  it  is  hard.  For 
every  thing  helps  the  criminal.  They 
develop  the  mystery  of  intuition.  And  the 
crowd  tlirough  which  they  glide  hampers 
pursuit  by  the  pioliceman.  There  is  needed 
patience — infinite  patience.  They  wait  for 
the  infinitesimal  slip.  And  sometimes  the 
slip  passes  unnoticed - 

But  all  this  notwithstanding,  Denihan 
knew  he  would  one  day  get  the  Royter 
Gonof. 

It  seemed  to  him,  looking  forward,  that 
the  putting  of  the  Gonof  behind  bars  would 
mark  a  point  in  his  career  from  which  he 
would  spring  to  immense  things.  What 
exactly,  he  did  not  know — he  might  open 
a  detective  bureau  of  his  own.  He  might 
somehow  transfer  to  the  federal  service. 
To  be  commissioner  of  police  in  his  native 
city  of  New  York  was  not  outside  the  bounds 
of  piossibility.  All  this  after  the  Royter 
Gonof  was  safely  behind  bars.  Also,  there 
was  a  tinge  of  personal  vanity  in  the 
matter,  for  the  Red  One  had  sent  him 
a  note. 

“Somewhere  in  Yonkers,”  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed  from,  and  it  suggested  he  stick 
to  the  dips  of  Fourteenth  Street  or  get  a 
job  as  a  house  detective — all  of  which  was 
clumsy  and  boyish  sarcasm  but  got  under 
Denihan’s  skin.  He  smiled  grimly  and 
thought,  “Wait!” 

It  became  so  much  of  an  obsession  with 
him  that  he  would  dream  day-dreams  of 
the  Royter  Gonof  and  the  day  he  would 
catch  him. 

On  Fifth  Avenue  perhaps,  the  Gonof 
might  be  walking,  and  Denihan  would  circle 
and  come  up  beside  him.  “Ain’t  you  and  me 
got  a  date,  fellow?  Put  out  them  lunch-hooks. 
Come  on!” 

Or  he  might  trail  him  to  a  hotel  and 
wake  him  up,  like  some  dreadful  nightmare. 

Sooner  or  later  he  would  get  him.  At 
headquarters  there  was  always  veiled  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  chase  of  the  Royter  Gonof. 

“Well,  how’re  they  coming,  copper?” 

“Oh,  all  right.” 

“Hear  anything  about  this  now  Royter 
guy?” 

“I’ll  get  him.” 

“I’ll  say  you  will!  They  say  this  bird’s 
a  tough  guy.  Shoots  an’  everything.” 

“  ’S  all  right.” 


“I  guess  we  ain’t  so  tender  ourselves — 
hey,  copper?” 

“  ’S  all  right.” 

*  I  'HERE  is  a  period  in  the  career  of  a  great 
man,  a  point,  rather,  where  he  ceases 
to  be  a  practitioner  of  a  thing  and  becomes 
the  thing  itself.  He  more  than  fades  into 
the  background.  He  becomes  part  of  the 
background.  The  financier  is  one  day  mas¬ 
ter  of  money,  and  at  a  later  day  Money 
itself.  The  artist  becomes  Art,  the  clerk 
Routine.  They  have  lost  human  attributes. 
They  are  absolute.  And  the  world  fades 
from  them.  The  exceeding  greenness  of 
fields,  the  fun  of  a  circus,  the  patter  of 
boxers’  feet  on  a  springy  floor.  Pleasures 
are  deliberate,  sought  for.  Spontaneity 
dies.  It  is  a  very  terrible,  tragic  thing.  I 
think  this  is  what  old  theologians  meant 
when  they  spoke  of  a  man  losing  his  soul. 

And  also  in  this  phenomenon  I  can  see 
what  the  theologians  call  “providence.” 
Before  this  ghostly  transfusion  of  humanity 
into  the  absolute  takes  place,  there  is  always 
a  chance  for  a  man  to  anchor  himself  in  the 
warm  human  world  where  people  are  hurt 
and  cry  and  are  sympathized  with,  where 
joy  comes  and  friends  are  glad,  where  we 
will  not  be  blind  to  the  infinity  of  stars. 
A  man  falls  in  love,  I  mean,  or  a  child  is 
born — a  child  of  curls  and  laughter — and 
once  more  the  sun  dances  of  an  Easter 
morning.  There  is  always  the  chance  for 
a  man.  It  always  happens.  Jeer  at,  sneer 
at,  flout  coincidence  as  much  as  you  like, 
it  exists.  The  theatrical  detis  ex  machina 
is  a  crude  symbol  of  a  subtle  fact.  Have 
things  never  happened  at  just  the  right 
time?  Think  back.  Just  a  minute.  Think! 
Forget  this  bank-book,  that  debt.  Haven’t 
you  ever  known  in  your  own  life —  Ah,  I 
thought  so! 

There  was  no  chance  of  his  marrying. 
Denihan  was  not  that  sort  of  man.  Nor 
would  he  ever  adventure  in  the  kingdom 
of  little  feet.  Yet  before  Denihan  ceased 
being  a  policeman  and  became  Police,  salva¬ 
tion  arrived  to  him.  I  present  Lorna  Doone. 

She  saw  him  coming  down  the  concrete 
steps  of  an  alphabetical  station  near  King’s 
Highway.  She  was  a  small  black  pup,  very 
scared,  very  lonely.  Everybody  had  jjassed 
her  by,  and  it  was  near  twelve  o’clock  and 
a  cold  night.  And  she  must  have  liked 
the  looks  of  the  portly  man  coming  down  the 
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concrete  steps.  She  wagged  her  tail.  She 
stood  in  his  way.  He  stopped  and  looked 
at  the  moving  stern.  The  brown  eyes 
pleaded. 

“Why’n’t  you  home?”  He  stooped  and 
patted  her.  “What  you  doing  out  so  late?” 
She  moved  closer.  “Huh?”  he  said  as  he 
stood  up.  “Run  on  home!”  And  he 
started  to  walk  off.  A  half  a  block  later, 
he  knew  she  was  following  him.  He  turned. 

“Run  on  home!  What  you  following 
after  me  for?” 

She  came  closer,  her  tail  wagging  slowly. 
She  opened  her  mouth  as  Aberdeens  do, 
showing  her  teeth  ingratiatingly. 

“What  you  trying  to  do — bite  me?” 

She  pulled  her  only  trick — sitting  on  her 
haunches,  her  fore  paws  in  the  air,  her  mouth 
strained  to  an  open  grin. 

“For  God’s  sake!”  said  Denihan.  “I 
guess  you  got  no  place  to  go.  I  guess  vou’re 
lost.” 

Dogs  were  foreign  to  Denihan.  That  is, 
his  heart  had  never  known  them.  He  could 
never  know  the  pride  barbers  have  in  French 
bulls.  And  the  police  dog  seemed  to  him 
an  overrated  animal,  as,  indeed,  it  is.  .\nd 
the  bloodhounds  one  sent  occasionally  on 
the  track  of  murderers  was  “hick  stuff.” 
Also,  their  loud  baying  was  against  the 
twenty-one  cardinal  points  of  detection. 
This  lonely  terrier  on  the  edge  of  Flatbush 
was  the  first  dog  that  had  appealed  to  any¬ 
thing  human  in  him. 

“Yeah ;  I  guess  you’re  lost,”  he  said.  “You 
better  go  with  me.” 

There  was  a  precinct  station  a  block 
away — a  great,  gaunt  place.  He  picked 
the  pup  up  under  his  arm  and  moved  toward 
it.  He  went  in,  his  footsteps  making  a 
heavy  echo  in  the  flagged  hall.  The  lieu- 
•  tenant  on  duty  rose  up  in  respect. 

“.\nybody  lost  a  dog?” 

“No,  Sergeant.  Not  that  we  heard.” 

“I  found  a  dog.  I  thought  some  one 
might  ’a’  telephoned  in.” 

Under  his  arm,  suddenly  the  pup  began 
to  tremble.  The  gauntness  of  the  room,  the 
hollow  echo — all  summed  up  to  terrify  her. 

“No.  Nobody  telephoned  in.” 

“Well,  I  found  this  pup.  It  had  ought  to 
have  a  license — or  something.” 

“Ain’t  it  got  a  tag — on  its  neck?” 

“No;  it  ain’t  got  no  lag.” 

“Well,  leave  it  here,  anj’way.  Sergeant, 
and  we’ll  take  care  of  it.” 
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“Yeah;  I  might  as  well,  I  guess.”  He 
turned  to  the  pup.  “I’m  going  to  leave  you 
here.  You’ll  be  all  right  here.” 

But  she  was  frightened,  terribly  fright¬ 
ened.  Her  eyes  pleaded.  She  thrust  for¬ 
ward  her  muzzle  and  suddenly  licked  his 
face. 

“I  guess  I’ll  take  him  home.  He  don’t 
look  satisfied  to  stay  here.” 

“He’ll  only  be  a  nuisance.  Sergeant.” 

“No;  I’ll  take  him  home,  I^ess.  Le’mi 
know  if  any  one  telephones.” 

He  let  himself  into  the  house,  snapped  the 
lights  on  and  put  the  pup  on  the  floor. 

“Well,  are  you  satisfied  now?” 

She  wagged  her  tail. 

He  went  to  the  ice-box  and  got  his  sand¬ 
wich  and  beer.  He  {>aused. 

“Maybe  you’re  hungry.  Maybe  you’d 
like  something  to  eat.” 

He  thought  a  moment  and  got  a  tin  p>an 
and  filled  it  with  milk,  as  he  would  for  a 
cat.  It  struck  him,  though,  that  a  dog 
needed  more  substance,  and,  fishing  round 
the  kitchen,  he  came  on  a  package  of 
zwiebacks.  He  broke  them  into  the  milk. 

“Eat  hearty!” 

As  he  fixed  up  to  go  to  bed,  he  was 
bothered  a  moment. 

“I  guess  you  ought  to  go  in  the  cellar,” 
he  figured.  “But  they  ain’t  no  bed  for  you 
down  there.”  The  pup  trotted  ahead  of 
him  into  his  own  room.  “Well,  I  guess  you 
can’t  do  much  harm,”  he  said.  He  put  her 
solemnly  on  a  couch  while  he  undressed. 
“You’ll  be  all  right  there,”  he  said,  and  he 
went  quietly  asleep. 

WHEN  he  woke  next  morning,  he  found 
her  standing  by  his  bed,  wagging 
her  tail. 

“For  God’s  sakes!”  he  mused.  “For 
God’s  sakes!” 

Old  Mary  O’Brien  leaped  in  the  air*when 
the  pup  followed  him  into  the  dining-room. 

“What  is  this  at  all,  at  all?”  Her  mum¬ 
bling  rose  to  a  querulous  squeak. 

“That,”  said  Denihan.  “That’s  a  dog.”  ' 
He  vouchsafed  no  more  information  until 
he  was  leaving.  He  patted  the  dog  on  the 
head. 

“If  any  one  calls  from  the  police  precinct 
for  the  dog,  well — well,  tell  them  to  call  me 
up.  That’s  all.” 

At  headquarters  he  sought  out  John 
Leidner,  who  was  the  possessor  of  many 
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blue  ribbons  for  Airedales,  breeding  and 
selling  some  of  the  best  pups  in  the  state. 

“Hey,  John,”  he  asked,  “what  do  you  do 
about  a  dog?” 

“What  do  you  mean — what  do  you  do 
about  a  dog?” 

“How  do  you  keep  a  dog?  AVhat  do  you 
give  him  to  eat?” 

“Give  him  anyt’in’.  T’ey  eat  anyt’in’.” 

“Anything,  hey?” 

“Anyt’in’  but  potatoes.  Don’t  give  ’em 
no  potatoes.” 

“No  potatoes,  hey?” 

“No  potatoes.  Anyt’in’  but  potatoes. 
And  don’t  give  it  no  fish.  T’e  bones  stick 
in  d’eir  t’roats.” 

“No  potatoes  and  no  fish,  hey?” 

“An)i:’in’  but  potatoes  an’  fish.  And 
don’t  give  it  no  chicken  bones.” 

“No  chicken  bones,  hey?” 

“Yeah ;  an’  give  it  plen’y  t’eat.  One  good 
meal  a  day.” 

“  ’S  ’at  all?” 

“  ’At’s  all.  And  give  it  plen’y  o’  water. 
It’ll  be  fine.  Say,  Tom;  what  kind  o’  dog 
is’t  is  you  got?” 

“Ah,  a  li’l’  black  dog.” 

“  ’T  ain’t  a  poodle?  You  know — one  o’ 
t’em  black  poodles?” 

“No;  ’t  ain’t  a  poodle.” 

“  ’T  ain’t  a  cocker  spaniel,  hey?  Flopsy 
ears  an’  everyt’in’.” 

“  ’S  got  small  ears.” 

“  ’T  ain’t  one  o’  t’em  Scotch  terriers? 
One  o’  t’em — you  know - ” 

“No.  I  don’  know.” 

“Was  you  ever  in  a  gin-mill?” 

“Sure  I  was  in  a  gin-mill.” 

“Well.  I  know  you  was  in  a  gin-mill, 
but  t’is — ^t’e’s  a  picture  of  Scotch  whisky 
in  a  gin-mill  wit’  two  dogs — t’em’s  Scotch 
terriers.” 

“I  ain’t  took  no  notice.” 

“Well,  t’ey’s  a  gin-mill  on  T’irty-seventh 
Street  has  them.” 

“T’irty-seventh,  hey?” 

“T’irty-seventh  and  Sixt’.” 

“Sixth,  hey?  Well,  much  obliged,  John.” 

“Oh,  t’at’s  not ’in’.  Say,  Tom;  ever  hear 
any’t’in’  about — you  know — the  Red  Guy?” 

“I’ll  get  him.” 

“I’ll  say  you  will,  boy.  We’re  for  you.” 

He  rang  up  the  ancient  Mary  O’Brien. 
She  came  to  the  ’phone  all  aflutter. 

“This  is  Denihan.  Say — about  the  dog — 
you  know,  the  dog.  Don’t  give  him  no 


potatoes.  And  no  fish.  .  .  .  Fish.  I  said 
fish — what  swims — what  you  eat  on  Friday. 
And  no  chicken-bones.  You  know — chick¬ 
ens.  None  o’  them  bones.  Anybody  call 
up  about  him?  .  .  .  No.  All  right.  Ring 
off.  Goo’-by.” 

“Guess  it  must  o’  dropp)ed  out  o’  some 
car,”  Denihan  surmised  the  case  of  the  dog. 

IN  THE  saloon  on  Thirty-seventh  Street, 
Denihan  stood  opposite  his  glass  of  but¬ 
termilk.  He  watched  the  picture  of  the 
Scotties. 

“That’s  him,”  he  decided. 

The  accent  of  a  Scottish  golf  professional 
at  his  native  ritual  of  drinking  whisky  com¬ 
manded  Denihan’s  attention.  He  edged 
nearer. 

“Them’s  a  good  dog?”  he  hazarded. 

“Best  dog  in  the  world,”  the  garrulous 
Scot  burred.  “Barring  the  Scotch  deer¬ 
hound,  the  Scotch  terrier  is  the  greatest  dog 
aUve.” 

“Will  you  have  something?”  said 
Denihan. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind.  Maybe  I  will.  A  wee 
bit  whisky.” 

“So  you  say  them’s  a  good  dog?” 

“Well,  if  you  want  to  know,  mister—” 
And  the  Scot  told  an  egregious  story  of  the 
dog  pxKsessed  by  his  cousin,  Mungo  Mac- 
Mungo,  of  St.  Mungo’s — a  story  my  Gaelic 
ancestry  inhibits  me  from  retelling,  but  suf¬ 
fice  to  say  that  it  exampled  a  sagacity 
rivaling  the  elephant’s.  ,  “And  as  for 
fighters — och,  I  could  tell  you  stories!” 

“Will  you  have  another  little - ” 

“Och,  I  don’t  mind,  a  sup  o’  whisky. 
Well,  I  had  another  cousin,  Donald  Mac¬ 
Donald,  of  Donaldston,  and  another  man 
in  this  town  had  a  bull  pup> — ”  In  a  right¬ 
eous  cause  the  Scotch  terrier  had  the  feroci¬ 
ty  of  a  saber-toothed  tiger.  “But  they’re 
aye  a  gentle  dog,”  he  went  on.  And  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  third  treat,  he  gave  the 
impression  that  the  thirteen  children  of  his 
cousin  married  to  Farrell  MacFarlane  were 
raised  through  the  efforts  of  a  conscientious- 
working  terrier. 

“So  them’s  a  good  dog,  hey?” 

“You  might  say,  mister!” 

Denihan  turned  to  go,  but  the  praise  of 
his  dog  had  warmed  his  heart  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  ventured  advice  to  the  golf 
professional. 

“Y’ought  to  lay  off  o’  that  stuff.  That 
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ain’t  no  good.  Y’ought  to  leave  that  alone.” 
But  the  Scot  had  a  theory  of  his  own. 
“Och,  away  wi’  you,  mon!  You’re  daft. 
That’s  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  that. 
It  hardens  the  gut - ” 


NO  ONE  ever  turned  up  to  claim  the 
pup,  so  after  a  while  he  accounted  it 
his  own.  He  had  talked  to  another  friend 
of  his  about  the  disposition  of  the  dog. 

“What  do  you  do  with  a  dog?” 

“What  do  you  mean — what  do  you  wit’ 
a  dog?” 

dog  you  found — what  do  you  do 
with  it?” 

“If  they  ain’t  no  owner  found,  you  can 
keep  it  or  you  can  send  it  to  t’e  Bide-a-wee 
Home.” 

“What’s  the  Bide-a-wee  Home?” 

“A  place  w’ere  t’ey  keep  los’  dogs,  and  if 
a  guy  wants  a  dog  he  send  t’ere,  and  he  gets 
it  for  not’in’.  ^  as  t’e  chinks  don’  get 
him.” 

“T’e  chinks?” 

.\nd  Detective  Thomas  Denihan  was  re¬ 
galed  with  some  of  the  mysteries  of  Chinese 
chop-suey — which  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  gives  room  for  thought. 

With  more  gusto  than  and  as  much  im¬ 
portance  as  if  he  were  taking  out  a  marriage- 
permit,  he  got  a  license  for  the  dog.  He  put 
the  tag  round  its  neck  with  a  sort  of  cere¬ 
monial  awe. 

“Now  you’re  my  dog — see?  You’re  my 
dog.” 

.\nd  she  wagged  her  tail  and  showed  her 
teeth  in  her  grotesque  grin,  and  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  recognition. 

“You’re  my  hound — see?” 

A  small  boy  who  sold  a  weekly  periodical 
was  commandeered  by  him. 

“Bov,  want  to  make  some  money?” 

“Ye^i,  sir.” 

“Take  this  hound  for  e.xercise  an  hour,  a 
day  every  week.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  ’S  worth  two  dollars  a  week,”  Denihan 
e.xpanded.  “But  you  got  to  be  careful. 
You  got  to  take  him  where  he  won’t  be  run 
over  by  cars  or  anyt’ing.  You  got  to  be 
careful  of  him.” 

“It  ain’t  a  him.  It’s  a  she.” 

“For  God’s  sake!” 

“Yeah;  it’s  a  she.  Didn’t  you  know  it 
was  a  she.” 

“No.  For  God’s  sake!” 
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“What  do  you  call  her?” 

“What’s  her  name,  hey?  Well,  her  name 
is — her  name  is  a  good  Scotch  name.  Her 
name  is  Lorna  Doone.  Yeah;  that’s  her 
name.”  He  leaned  down  and  patted  her. 
“How  do  you  like  that?  Ain’t  that  a  good 
one?  Lorna  Doone — that’s  your  name.” 

His  life  had  become  surprisingly  com¬ 
plete  now.  For  some  particular  reason, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  come  home.  Home 
was  no  longer  a  place  to  sleep.  As  he  came 
along  the  alphabetical  street  of  evenings, 
she  would  be  at  the  door  scratching  to  get 
at  him.  She  would  jump  clumsily  at  his 
knees.  She  would  gambol  like  a  young 
lamb.  And  great  games  would  go  on  be¬ 
tween  them.  He  would  affect  not  to  notice 
her  when  eating  in  the  morning,  while  she 
sat  there  waiting  for  a  lump  of  sugar.  Also, 
his  main  dietary  at  breakfast  became  chops 
or  liver,  and  he  would  give  her  a  bone  or  a 
little  edge  of  liver,  and  her  ears  would  stand 
up  and  her  eyes  sparkle.  Every  morning 
he  took  a  dignified  but  affectionate  farewell 
of  her  on  the  porch. 

“Well,  so  long,  old  lady!” 

On  his  days  off,  which,  before  now,  he 
would  usually  spend  on  a  sofa  or  hammock, 
reading  or  smoking  cigars,  he  took  her  out 
for  long  walks,  down  to  Brighton  Beach  or 
Coney  Island.  And  many  a  policeman 
would  smile  in  surprise  to  see  hard-boiled 
Denihan  and  his  little  ward.  Once  or  twice 
an  innocent  patrolman  ventured  to  wonder 
that  he  didn’t  have  a  bull  or  at  least  an 
Airedaile,  and  drew  upon  himself  a  disquisi¬ 
tion  upon  the  origin,  habits,  ferocity,  and 
loyalty  of  the  Scotch  terrier  rather  boring 
to  hear. 

.\11  the  dammed-up  affection  in  Denihan *s 
heart  turned  to  the  little  dog.  .\nd  it  didn’t 
evince  itself  in  sloppy  way,  but  with  a 
grotesque  dignity.  He  was  dignified,  even 
when  giving  her  a  bath  in  the  big  tub. 

.And  on  her  part  she  loved  him,  and  she 
began  to  take  on  some  of  his  characterikics. 
as  dogs  do — his  dignity,  his  alertness,  his 
aloofness.  It  is  a  very  strange  thing  how 
a  dog  comes  to  resemble  its  owner.  Is 
there  some  occult  current  between  them? 

Once  Denihan  burst  out, 

“If  I  ever  found  a  woman  like  that” — 
and  he  pointed  to  Lorna  Doone — “I’d 
marry  her!” 

.And  yet,  if  you  noticed  him  in  the  street, 
which  you  hardly  would  on  account  of  his 
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low  visibility — if  you  came  to  recognize  him, 
let  us  say,  you  would  still  get  the  cold  clink 
of  handcuffs.  These  he  was  still,  the  gray, 
invisible  man,  the  symbol  of  the  cold  sword 
of  the  law.  His  eyes  blue  as  ice,  and  as  cold. 
His  brain  crammed  with  pictures  of  this 
one  and  that  one  wanted  for  this  thing  and 
that  thing.  He  has  seen  you  a  thousand 
times,  if  you  pass  through  Pennsylvania 
Station  or  Grand  Central.  He  has  seen  you 
a  hundred  times  if  you  go  to  boxing-matches. 
He  has  seen  you  a  dozen  times  if  you  are 
patron  of  the  six-day  bike-race.  And  if  you 
occasionally  go  to  a  burlesque  show —  Of 
course  not!  I  l)eg  your  pardon.  But 
Denihan  has  seen  you,  ticked  you  off  and 
never  given  a  second  look — unless  you  are  a 
big  man  with  gray  eyes  and  red  hair. 

There  is  a  great  French  poet  visiting  New 
York — a  man  with  gray  eyes  and  a  great  red 
beard.  And  he  tells  a  story  of  a  squat  black 
man  who  has  followed  him,  rushing  up  to 
shake  hands  suddenly,  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  asking  for  a  match,  and  ending  by 
tweaking  his  whiskers.  The  poet  called  a 
policeman,  but  the  policeman  only  laughed. 
"J'aifini  par  lui  lancer  une  claque  d  la  figure. 
Non;  je  n'ai  pas  reussi."  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  Denihan  side-step  that  slap  on 
the  cheek. 

The  influence  of  the  small  warm  thing 
at  home  did  not  detract  from  his  steely 
desire  to  get  his  man.  He  thought  with  two 
parts  of  his  head.  One  went  to  the  little 
dog.  And  one  was  for  the  great  murderer 
and  confidence  man.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  dog  went  out  of  the  foreground  and 
entered  the  possible  Royter  Gonof.  And 
the  day  being  done,  the  Royter  Gonof  was 
shelved  as  the  possibility,  and  he  came  home 
to  the  warm  welcome  of  the  little  black  dog. 
Occasionally  he  would  talk  to  her  as  he 
smoked  his  cigar. 

“I  thought  I  had  him  to-day,”  he  would 
observe,  “but  it  was  another  guy.  Anyway, 
I  can 'wait.  The  longer  I  wait  the  carelesser 
he  gets — see?” 

The  little  Aberdeen  wagged  her  tail  and 
showed  her  teeth.  She  didn’t  see,  but  she 
quite  agreed. 

“I’ll  get  him  yet.” 

She  put  her  forefeet  on  the  edge  of  the 
sofa,  swinging  her  tail  emphatically.  Sure 
he  would  get  him!  He’d  get  anybody  in  the 
world. 

She  gave  a  light  spring  and  was  in  his  lap. 


He  shifted  his  p>aper  so  as  not  to  disturb  her. 
Ancient  Mary  O’Brien,  coming  into  the 
room  to  dust,  permitted  herself  to  criticize. 

“Anybody  would  think  that  was  your 
wife,”  she  cackled  in  shrill  humor. 

“Hey?” 

“Anybody  would  think  that  was  your 
wife.  Tee-hee!  Tee-hee!” 

“Listen,  woman;  they  ain’t  no  wife  can 
come  up  to  this  dog.” 

“We’ll  get  him,”  he  soliloquized.  “And 
then — and  then — ”  He  wasn’t  quite  sure, 
but  somehow  an  age  of  milk  and  honey 
would  date  from  that  epoch — for  him  and 
for  the  little  dog. 

^  I  'HEN  suddenly  the  bomb  burst  at  head- 
quarters.  The  chief  sent  for  him. 

“The  Gonof  is  in  London,”  he  announced. 
“Go  and  bring  him  in.” 

“I’ll  bring  him  in.” 

“And  hsten,  Denihan;  remember  this; 
When  the  Gonof  is  got,  he  goes  to  the  chair 
on  account  of  that  scrap  in  Grand  Central. 
Nothing  can  save  him.  And  he  knows  it.” 

“I’ll  bring  him.” 

“The  Gonof  can  take  every  chance  in  the 
world,  and  you  can  take  none.  He’s  as 
bad  off  as  he  can  be,  so  killing  another 
copper  don't  mean  anything  in  his  young 
life.  See?  You  can  start  on  the  first  boat.” 

“Just  a  minute.  Chief - ” 

“What’s  troubling  you?” 

“Oh,  nothing.  I — just —  Oh,  nothing  at 
aU - ” 

At  the  steamship  offices,  he  came  to  the 
point  abruptly. 

.  “What  do  I  do  about  a  dog?” 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“Bringing  my  dog  with  me?” 

“You’ve  got  to  get  a  permit  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  London  to  bring 
a  dog  into  England.” 

“That’s  bunk.” 

'‘We  can’t  take  a  dog  aboard  until  you 
have  it.” 

“How  long  does  it  take  to  get  one?” 

“About  three  weeks — maybe  five.” 

“I’ll  see  the  British  consul.  He’ll  gi’ 
me  one.” 

“1  don’t  think  he  can.” 

“Sure  he  can!” 

.  The  British  representative  he  approached 
with  dignified  secrecy.  He  told  of  his  plans, 
got  some  information  about  Scotland  Yard 
which  he  had  already,  but  to  which  he 
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listened  with  a  show  of  interest.  Suddenly 
he  sprung  his  request. 

“Now,  about  my  little  dog — I  want  to 
bring  my  little  dog  with  me.” 

“I’m  afraid  you  can’t  unless  you’ve  got 
a  permit.” 

“Couldn’t  you  fix  that  up  fmr  me?” 

“You’ve  got  to  get  it  from  London.” 

“Ah,  go  on — you  can  fix  that  up  for  me.” 

“Sorry.” 

“Now,  wait  till  I  tell  you.  This  little 
dog — see?  I  picks  her  up,  and  it  ain’t  got  a 
friend  in  the  world  but  me.  Honest  to  God, 

I  could  tell  you  stories  about  that  dog. 
You  ought  to  hear  her  cry  when  anything 
keeps  me  from  home.  Honest  to  God,  she’d 
bre^  her  heart.  You  don’t  know  this  dog.” 

“I’m  sorry.  Sergeant,  but  the  law  is  very 
strict.  We’re  fearfully  afraid  of  rabies.” 

“But  this  dog  ain’t  got  no  rabies  or 
nothing.  She’s  just  a  little  black  dog.” 

“Yes,  I  know;  but - ” 

“Do  me  a  favor,  now.  Couldn’t  you?” 

“I’m  dreadfully  sorry.  Sergeant.” 

“I’d  be  under  big  obligations  to  you  if 
j-ou  could  only  do  me  that  personal  favor. 
Supposing  one  of  these  Scotland  Yard  guys 
got  stuck  about  something  in  New  York. 
I’d  help  him — away  out  of  my  work  and 
everything.  I’d  help  him.  Giee!  There’s 
nothing  I  wouldn’t  do  for  him.  Just  let  me 
bring  along  my  little  black  dog.” 

“You’ll  only  be  away  for  six  weeks — 
hardly  that.” 

“Yeah;  but  you  don’t  know  this  dog. 
Honest  to  God,  you  got  no  idea!  I  tell  you 
something.  This  k  a  little  female  dog,  you 
know,  and  twice  a  year  we  got  to  coop  her 
up.  I  send  her  to  the  vet’s — that’s  what  I 
do.  Honest  to  God,  it’s  a  shame!  She  just 
trembles  and  pines.  I  go  to  see  her  twice 
a  day  when  she’s  there,  but  even  at  that 
she  pines — sec?  And  when  she  comes  back 
she’s  thin  as  a  rail.  And  she  ain’t  herself 
for  weeks.  She  ain’t  got  nobody  but  me — 
see?  And  if  I  was  away,  she’d  dead  in  a 
week — s«?  There’s  no  way  o’  telling  her 
it’s  all  right.  I’d  be  back.  She’d  think  I 
was  gone  for  good.  She’d  think  I’d  laid 
down  on  her — see?  Sure  you  can  fix  it  up. 
Just  one  little  black  dog.” 

“Sorry,  Sergeant.  It’s  the  law.” 

“You  can’t  do  anything  for  me?” 

“You  know  yourself,  as  an  officer  of  the 
law,  that  it  must  be  regarded.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  bum  law,”  said  Denihan. 
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“Yeah,”  he  said  outside  on  the  pavement. 
“That’s  a  bum  law.  T’hdl  with  a  law  as 
bum  at  that.  T’hell  with  all  of  you,”  he 
said. 

He  went  slowly  back  to  headquarters, 
made  hk  way  to  the  chief’s  office. 

“I  been  thinking.  Commissioner,  maybe 
you’d  better  send  somebody  else  over  for 
Red.” 

“What?” 

“You  better  send  somebody  else.” 

“I  thought  you  always  wanted  to  get  thk 
man,  Denihan.” 

“Yeah;  but - ” 

“Listen,  Denihan;  let  two  of  you  go. 
How  about  it?” 

“Oh,  it  ain’t  that.”  The  detective’s  face 
flushed  at  the  implication  of  fear.  “It’s 
just  thk.  Chief:  I  get  sick  on  a  boat.  I 
get  sicker  ’n  a  dog.  When  I  was  going 
down  to  Florida  last  year,  I  got  awful  sick. 
I  wouldn’t  ’a’  minded  if  the  boat  had  gone 
down,  I  was  that  sick.  Yeah;  you  better 
send  somebody  else.” 

“And  yet,  Denihan” — the  commissioner’s 
eye  was  very  cold — “once  you  used  to  be 
on  the  river-patrol.  You  didn’t  get  sick 
then.” 

“No.  Thk  seems  to  have  come  on  me 
late  in  life.” 

“Think  it  over,  Denihan.” 

“Honest  to  God,  Chief,  I’d  rather  turn 
in  my  shield  than  go  on  the  boat.” 

“Very  well.  Send  in  young  McCarthy  as 
you  go  out.” 

HAT  do  you  say” — he  lifted  the  pup 
to  hk  lap — “what  do  you  say  we 
go  to  the  country  and  live,  hey?  And  we 
take  old  Mary  O’Brien  with  us  to  cook? 
She  conies  from  the  country  in  Ireland — 
Dublin  or  Belfast  or  some  place.  And  we 
take  a  place  near  the  water — hey?  Where 
you  and  I  can  go  fishing — hey?  I  wonder 
if  you  can  swim,  or  maybe  it’s  only  them 
water-spaniek  can  swim.  Maybe  we  can 
teach  you  to  swim.  And  maybe  you  want 
to  raise  a  family — hey?  I  don’t  know  but 
maybe  you’d  like  a  family.  Well,  we’ll  see. 
We’ll  sell  thk  house  to  that  sap  up-stairs 
and  go  out  into  the  country — hey?  You 
and  me — hey?  And  we’ll  take  old  Mary 
O’Brien.  And  maybe  we  get  us  a  real- 
estate  business  or  something.  Or  a  garage 
or  something.  What  do  you  say — hey? 
Are  you  on?  All  right;  let’s  go!” 


A  woman,  holding  a  lamp  above  her  head,  thrust  her  face  into  the  opening.  “\Vho's  there?  What 
you  want?”  “Sammy,”  Jones  snapped.  “He  ain't  yere.” 
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Natalie  y  Marching  for  Murder  CtueSy  Has  Some  Surpris¬ 
ing  Adventures  y  and  Miss  Merilday  Trying  to  Solve  the 
One  Pine  Inn  Mystery  y  Ends  by  Becoming  One  Herself 

By  Beldon  Duff 

Author  of  ^^T’xuenty-four  Hours" 
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Begin  this  serial  with  any  instalment.  The  story  is  here  up  to  this  issue. 

A  LOVE  of  mystery  and  a  seeking  for  that  good-for-nothing  Bill  for  a  chauffeur — 
adventure — that  was  what  brought  with  his  invalid  brother?  What  was  weak- 
Miss  Merilda  Tillinghast  and  her  witted  Sammy  Todd,  who  had  frightened 
unwilling  niece,  Natalie  Mallinson,  Natalie  so  in  ^e  woods  that  first  day,  doing 
to  the  One  Pine  Inn  at  Mink  Harbor.  “A  there? 

bird-bath  with  a  mystery”  was  one  of  its  On  the  second  day  a  violent  storm  drove 
atrractions  according  to  the  inn  booklet,  many  automobile  parties  to  the  inn  for  the 
And  Natalie  was  quite  convinced  that  they  night  and  the  next  day — among  them  a 
were  in  for  something  when  she  recognized  fashionably  dressed  woman  who  had  the 
in  Jones,  the  clerk,  a  strange,  violent-  air  of  a  princess  and  was  in  the  company  of 
tempered  creature  she  had  met  on  a  Pacific  a  foreigner,  evidently  an  Italian.  The 
liner  five  years  before,  on  which  voyage  he  woman  knew  Jones.  Natalie  heard  him  say 
had  killed  a  coolie.  A  soul-scar,  he  said  he  to  her  savagely, 

had.  Now  he  was  warning  her  and  her  aunt  “  You  will — if  it’s  the  last  act  of  your  life 

to  leave  the  inn — the  house  was  all  wrong,  and  mine!” 

he  said.  And  then,  at  nearly  three  on  the  fourth 

But  Miss  Merilda  sensed  thrilling  pos-  morning,  investigating  a  noise  in  the  hall, 
sibilities  in  the  entourage  and  refused  to  she  saw  Jones  in  the  bathroom  with  a  blood- 
budge.  She  had  seen  a  white  hand  reach  stained  towel  in  his  hand.  He  had  cut  him- 
out  through  the  half-opened  door  of  an  self  shaving,  he  said.  A  queer  hour  to  shave, 
unnumbered  room  and  draw  in  a  loaded  Natalie  thought.  It  was  daylight  when  the 
tea-tray  that  had  been  deposited  in  the  hall  sound  of  voices  on  the  lawn  wakened  her. 
outside.  There  was  certainly  something  She  looked  from  the  window.  Out  there  in 
very  strange,  too,  about  Miss  Pringle,  the  an  old  horse-trough — the  advertised  “bird- 
proprietress,  who  told  her  that  no  one  was  bath  with  a  mystery” — lay  the  body  of  the 
allowed  on  the  top  floor.  And  there  was  “princess- woman.” 

Tillie,  the  Swedish  cook,  who  was  a  circus  The  sight  of  the  bird-bath  and  what  it 
rider,  vaudeville  performer  or  something  held  drove  Natalie  from  the  window  with 
like  that.  Why  did  Miss  Pringle  employ  both  hands  clutched  over  the  pit  of  her 
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stomach.  When,  finally,  she  dared  trust 
herself  to  make  the  journey  to  Miss  Merilda’s 
room,  she  found  her  aunt  perched  on  one 
end  of  the  wardrobe-trunk,  the  casement  at 
her  elbow  flung  wide.  The  volatile  little 
old  lady  swayed  back  and  forth  in  a  frenzy 
of  excitement. 

“Natalie,”  she  cried,  “it’s  happened!” 
.\nd,  as  the  girl  clutched  at  the  bed-post: 
“Don’t  faint!  Every  minute’s  precious.  I 
haven’t  time  to  pick  you  up.  I’m  getting 
this  right  from  the  start — in  detail.  Think 
of  the  investigation — the  newspapers — the 
way  we’re  all  coming  in  for  publicity!  New¬ 
port  to  Seattle — every  tongue  wagging.  My 
sixth  sense  was  right  after  all.  An  adven¬ 
ture  I -came  for,  and  an  adventure  I  have 
found!” 

“WTiat  •will  they  do  now?” 

“Do?  Do?  Why  find  the  murderer,  of 
course.  We’ll  all  be  put  through  a  third 
degree,  and  then  they’ll  start  to  look  for 
clues  —  burnt  match-stubs  —  cigar-ash  — 
blood  stains  and - ” 

Natalie  was  startled  to  see  how  pale  was 
the  face  that  stared  back  at  her  from  the 
oval  mirror  hung  above  the  bureau. 

“Blood-stains!”  she  echoed.  The  towel — 
the  handkerchief — Jones!  This,  then,  was 
what  had  brought  the  clerk  of  the  One  Pine 
Inn  to  the  bathroom  at  ten  minutes  to  three! 

The  “princess- woman”  was  another  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  soul-scar! 

WITH  a  burning  desire  to  get  away  from 
Miss  Merilda’s  incessant  chatter,  to 
escape  from  the  whole  horrible  business,  she 
turned  and  ran,  but  only  to  find  herself  once 
more  in  the  thick  of  it. 

Miss  Pringle,  her  eyes  red  with  weeping, 
was  agonizing  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  hall. 

“It  never  happened  before.  What  does 
one  do  when  a  person  dies  on  the  front  lawn? 
What  does  one  do?  I  can’t  seem  to  think 
straight.” 

“What  about  her  people?”  some  one 
asked.  “Who  was  she?  Where  did  she 
come  from?” 

Instantly  there  was  a  murmur — the  mob- 
murmur,  not  to  be  denied. 

“Yes — her  name — what  was  it — tell  us 
her  name!” 

Miss  Pringle  passed  one  thin  hand  over 
the  other — back — over  again.  Her  manner 
was  cringing,  conciliatory.  The  One  Pine 
Inn  was  not  a  hotel.  No  one  had  thought 


to  get  names  and  addresses.  A  deplorable 
oversight.  She  would  always  blame  her¬ 
self — 

“What’s  the  good  of  that  now?”  broke 
in  a  little  man,  a  boss  plumber  by  trade  who 
had  come  with  his  Ford,  his  wife,  two  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  mother-in-law  the  night  of  the 
storm.  “Are  we  going  to  stand  here  all 
day  talking  and” — a  gulp — ^“her  out  there? 

I  say  we  carry  her  up  and  lay  her  decent 
on  her  bed.” 

With  the  squeaky  desperation  of  a 
cornered  mouse.  Miss  Pringle  turned  on  the 
speaker.  • 

“No,  no!  You  mustn’t  do  any  such 
thing.  Jones  told  me  nothing  was  to  be 
touched.” 

“Jones?  Jones?”  Mr.  Wattles,  the  pom¬ 
pous  old  gentleman  who  had  done  so  much 
talking  the  night  before  at  the  concert, 
bustled  forward.  “What’s  Jones  got  to  say 
about  it?” 

“Why” — the  hands  again  began  their 
furtive,  uneasy  twisting — ^‘it  was  Jones  who 
found  it — her — this  morning,  when  he  was 
opening  up  the  house.  He’s  gone  to  Lake- 
port  for  the  coroner.” 

“Gone  to  Lakeport,  has  he?”  The  old 
gentleman  turned  to  the  others  with  the 
triumphant  air  of  a  prosecuting  attorney 
addressing  a  jury.  “  And  how  do  you  know, 
my  dear  madam,  that  this  Jones  person  has 
not  taken  the  opportunity  you  so  kindly 
gave  him  and  made  his  escape?” 

A  bowl  of  wild  flowers  crashed  from  the 
newel-post  to  the  fl<X)r,  focusing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  one  upon  Natalie.  But,  as 
quickly,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Wattles  herded 
it  back  to  Jones  again. 

“You  should  have  consulted  one  of  us— 
myself — before  you  let  any  one  leave  this 
house.  Your  clerk  is  probably  not  only  the 
murderer  but  a  common  thief  as  well.  He 
has  taken  with  him  the  two  automobile- 
rugs  which  I  entrusted  to  his  keeping- 
valuable  rugs.  I  have  investigated.  They’re 
gone!” 

“How  unfair!”  Natalie  darted  down  the 
last  two  steps. 

“Unfair?”  Mr.  Wattles  swung  about  j 
“And  what,  if  I  may  ask,  is  your  reason  for 
coming  to  the  defense  of  this  man?” 

The  others  crowded  forward,  nodding. 
The  point  was  well  taken. 

“Oh — you,  you  impossible  people!  Just 
because  he  isn’t  here  to  defend  himself,  I 
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voo  turn  against  him.  Why  don’t  you  wait, 
pve  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt?”  - 

“Now,  see  here — I  don’t  have  to  wait. 
I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  making  statements 
I  can’t  back  up.  You  come  with  me  to  the 
office  and  I’ll  show  you  where  those  rugs 
were  put - ” 

“Ah,  quit  beefin’  about  yer  old  rugs!” 
Bill  intruded  himself  into  the  conversation. 
“If  Jones  swiped  ’em,  they’re  gone,  ain’t 
they?  If  he  didn’t,  they’ll  turn  up.  You 
might  as  well  do  what  the  lady  says  and  rest 
your  hands  and  face  till  he’s  had  time  to  get 
to  LakefKjrt  and  back.” 

As  the  purple-necked  Mr.  Wattles,  still 
mumbling  about  thieves  and  murderers, 
turned  reluctantly  from  the  office,  Natalie 
had  an  inspiration. 

“What  about  the  man  who  came  with 
this  woman?”  she  demanded.  “What  has 
he  to  say  for  himself?  Where  is  he?” 

A  moment  of  blankness  while  the  idea 
seeped  in — an  eager  stir  of  comprehension. 
The  hunt  was  on!  Young  and  old  scurried 
to  the  floor  above.  An  ear-splitting  yelping 
from  the  Pomeranians — ^a  slamming  of 
doors — a  temporary  lull.  Then  Bill’s  surly 
question: 

“What  you  want  to  start  ’em  tearin’  all 
over  the  place  for?”  And,  as  the  sound  of 
footsteps  told  of  renewed  activity:  “They 
won’t  find  nothin’.  That  bird’s  wise.  He’s 
flew!” 

Hope  came  to  Natalie.  If  this  woman’s 
companion  had  run  away,  didn’t  it  prove 
that  he  was  guilty? 

When  Mr.  Wattles  panted  back  at  the 
head  of  his  disappoint^  followers,  she  was 
not  surprised  to  hear  Bill  p>ooh-pooh  a  pro¬ 
posed  search  of  the  bam  and  outbuildings. 
^  The  hunters,  however,  were  not  to  be  so 
easily  deterred,  and  the  chauffeur,  with  a 
I  had  grace,  finally  yielded,  growling  that  if 
I  it  had  to  be  done,  he  would  go  do  it  himself. 
I  Once  more  the  ^unds  of  pursuit  trailed 
i  off  into  faint,  distant  echoes.  She  welcomed 
the  respite,  knowing  it  would  give  her 
opportunity  to  look  the  situation  squarely 
in  the  face — to  adjust  her  mind  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Jones  was  the  murderer. 

“What’s  the  idea?”  she  demanded  of  Miss 
Merilda,  five  minutes  later,  as  that  lady 
beamed  upon  her  from  underneath  a  freshly 
laundered  counterpane.  “  Getting  back  into 
bed  with  your  clothes  on!” 

“Say  no  more,  my  dear.  You  little  realize 
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the  importance  of  every  minute.  The  un¬ 
numbered  room  will  soon  be  vacant. 
They — ”  The  rest  was  whispered  through 
half-closed  lips. 

“What?  The  person  in  this  romn?  Do 
you  believe  that?”  Natalie  flinched  at  the 
note  of  eagerness  in  her  own  voice. 

“  My  dear,  I  know  it.  But  it’s  going  to  be 
covert  up.  They’re  only  waiting  for  the 
clerk.  He  seems  to  be  the  chief  conspirator.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  The  eagerness 
changed  to  aiudety. 

“I  heard  Miss  Pringle  say  to  Tillie:  ‘Yes; 
it’s  terrible,  but  we’ve  got  to.  By  night 
the  police  will  have  searched  the  house. 
If  Jones  is  willing  to  do  it — ’  I  didn’t  catch 
the  rest.” 

“  If  Jones  is  willing  to  do  what?” 

“Make  away  with  the  creature  they’ve 
been  hiding— ^oke  it — chloroform  it — 
drown  it — how  should  I  know  the  exact 
method?” 

“Oh,  bosh!  He  wouldn’t  dare.  Even  if 
they  are  dealing  with  a  murderer,  it  would 
mean  state  prison.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  tell  me  that,  and  you 
wouldn’t  have  to  tell  it  to  Miss  Pringle. 
She  knows  the  risk  she’s  mnning.  I’m  a 
pretty  good  judge  of  character,  Natalie — 
and  that  woman  got  on  my  nerves  from  the 
start.  There  isn’t  much  she’ll  stop  at- 
This  poor  unfortunate  is  a  crazy  relative, 
probably — some  one  she’s  always  had  on 
her  hands.  Way  out  here,  and  with  a  man 
like  this  clerk  to  help  her,  she  can  get  rid 
of  him  now  and  no  one’ll  be  the  wiser. 

Natalie’s  hand  plead  for  silence. 

“You’re  wrong,”  she  said.  “It  was  the 
man  who  came  with  the  princess-woman. 
He’s  run  away.” 

“Oh,  has  he?”  Her  aunt  looked  crest¬ 
fallen,  and  then,  brightening:  “How  do 
you  know  he’s  nm  away?  Perhaps  he’s 
been  murdered,  too,  and  his  body  hidden 
somewhere?”  She  drummed  a  moment  on 
the  counterpane.  “They  came  in  a  car. 
He’d  go  in  a  car.  Is  their  car  in  the  bam? 
Has  any  one  looked?” 

“Aunt  Merilda,  what  idiots  we’ve  all 
been!”  The  girl  was  on  her  feet  in  an 
instant. 

There  were  a  number  of  cars,  more 
than  the  rickety  old  floor  could  stand 
with  safety;  but  only  one  sedan,  a  1922 
model,  maroon  in  color.  As  Natalie  opened 
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the  door,  she  noticed  an  odd,  cryptic  hiero¬ 
glyphic  that  looked  like  an  irregular  tri¬ 
angle  in  a  circle.  The  interior,  luxuriously 
upholstered  and  fitted  with  every  trifle  an 
extravagant  woman  could  desire,  fairly 
shrieked  of  its  late  owner.  Under  the 
driver’s  seat  a  bit  of  white  attracted  the 
girl’s  eye.  She  plucked  at  it,  but  it  held. 
And,  lifting  the  cushion,  she  saw  an  odd, 
nobby  bundle  of  something  wrapped  in  a 
blood-stained  handkerchief. 

VV’ith  a  sense  of  calamity,  she  lifted  it 
and  let  the  contents  pour  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  car.  Diamond!  Diamonds  set  in 
rings,  in  pins,  in  bracelets,  in  platinum 
squares  on  a  strip  of  black  velvet!  A 
tempting  fortune — enough  to  buy  im¬ 
munity  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  cities! 

An  embroidered  “J” — overelaborate,  not 
the  sort  a  man  of  breeding  would  have 
aspired  to — jeered  at  her  from  one  of  the 
hemstitched  corners.  She  plunged  her 
hands  into  the  heap  of  jewels  and  let  them 
slip,  one  by  one,  through  her  fingers — a 
glittering  cascade — back  to  where  she  had 
found  them,  back  to  that  incriminating 
square  of  linen. 

With  no  definite  idea  as  to  her  next  move, 
she  knotted  the  four  corners  securely.  The 
blood  stains  sickened  her.  Covering  them 
with  her  own  handkerchief,  she  stuffed  the 
bundle  into  her  blouse,  stepped  off  the  run¬ 
ning-board  and  sidled  along  the  narrow 
space  next  to  the  wall.  As  she  came  to  the 
back  of  the  car,  she  paused.  The  license- 
number  had  been  tom  from  its  place;  a  bit 
of  wire  ring  still  clung  in  the  hole.  The  mur¬ 
derer  had  not  been  pressed  for  time.  His 
tracks  had  been  covered.  He  meant  to 
return  for  the  jewels. 

The  shuffling  sound  of  steps  on  the  loose 
planks  outside  set  her  heart  to  thudding. 
The  last  thing  she  wanted  was  to  be  caught 
in  her  present  position.  So,  seizing  a  rung 
of  the  ladder  to  the  hay-loft,  she  drew  her¬ 
self  up. 

“  Hey,  miss!  What  you  doin’  there?” 

It  was  the  chauffeur’s  face  that  stared 
up  at  her,  a  blur  of  white  in  the  twilight 
haze  of  the  bam.  She  could  have  sworn  he 
was  trembling.  Easing  herself  back  to  the 
floor,  she  eyed  him  curiously. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  she  asked.  “You 
look  as  though  you’d  seen  a  ghost.” 

“Mebbe  I  did,  and  mebbe  I  didn’t.”  Bill 


shrugged  non-committal  shoulders.  “Ain’t 
they  walkin’  to-day?” 

Drawing  her  sweater  over  her  blouse  to 
cover  the  suspicious  bulge,  Natalie  edged 
away. 

“Who  took  the  license-number  off  that 
car?” 

Bill  stepped  aside  to  let  her  pass. 

“You  got  me,”  he  said.  “First  time  I  seen 
it  was  gone.” 

“  Did  you  happen  to  notice  what  state  it 
was  from?” 

“  Cars  come  so  fast  I  just  wedged  ’em  in. 
Never  thought  to  look  ’em  over.” 

Obviously,  Bill  was  not  going  to  be  com¬ 
municative.  She  retraced  her  steps  to  the 
house.  What  to  do  with  her  find  she  had 
no  idea.  It  must  be  turned  over  to  some 
one.  But  to  whom?  Every  one  was  a 
potential  murderer,  or  the  accomplice  of 
one.  Would  it  be  right  for  her  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  until  the  authorities  arrived?  The 
jewels  would  be  as  safe  in  her  keeping  as  in 
the  car.  Convinced  by  her  own  arguments, 
she  looked  about  for  a  hiding-place.  The 
only  logical  one  was  her  tmnk;  but  it  was 
too  logical.  A  thief  always  thought  of  a 
tmnk;  it  was  like  a  safe — made  to  be 
burgled.  No  better  spot  suggesting  itself, 
she  slipp>ed  the  bundle  under  her  mattress 
toward  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Miss  Merilda’s  remarks  about  the  police 
still  troubled  her.  In  an  hour,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  perhaps,  officials  would  be  here— 
men  with  warrants  and  badges  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  every  part  of  the  house.  The 
guests  would  be  guests  no  longer,  but  pris¬ 
oners.  This  was  probably  the  last  oppor¬ 
tunity  she  would  have  to  discover  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  either  of  the  mysterious  guests— to 
find  out  Jones’  connection  with  the  woman 
whose  death  had  put  a  fortune  in  his  hands. 

For,  with  the  finding  of  the  jewels,  the 
girl’s  last  hope  had  died.  She  was  con¬ 
vinced  as  to  the  identity  of  the  murderer. 

Crossing  the  hall,  she  entered  the  room 
that  had  been  occupied  by  the  princess- 
woman.  The  dogs  had  gone.  She  was  glad 
of  that.  Otherw'ise,  their  barking  would 
have  betrayed  her  presence.  Here  again 
was  the  expression  of  exotic  taste — gold- 
mounted  brushes,  bottles  of  exjiensive  per¬ 
fume,  rouge,  a  lip-stick  in  a  jeweled  case, 
a  satin  negligee  lying  over  the  back  of  a 
chair. 

Picking  up  the  shimmering  folds,  she 
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searched  for  some  label  or  initial;  but  even 
the  maker’s  name  had  been  ripped  away. 
She  turned  to  the  suitcase,  half  open  on  a 
chair.  It  was  in  wild  confusion.  Every 
article  had  been  gone  over,  marks  removed 
carelessly — as  with  a  knife. 

On  her  knees  before  it,  she  tried  to  think. 
No  woman,  however  anxious  to  hide  her 
identity,  would  have  treated  the  dainty 
contents  with  such  barbarism. 

She  folded  the  garments  one  by  one,  aU 
unconscious  that  this  very  confusion  might 
be  of  vital  significance  to  the  police.  Even 
the  bureau  came  in  for  a  share  of  her  atten¬ 
tion — the  while  she  tried  in  a  vague  way  to 
imagine  the  feelings  of  the  occupant  of  the 
room  when  she  had  handled  these  objects 
for  the  last  time.  Had  she  any  idea  of  the 
fate  toward  which  she  was  moving? 

An  interlude  of  twenty  minutes,  and 
Natalie  faced  a  new  problem.  Her  own 
room  was  in  the  same  confusion  as  the  one 
she  had  just  left.  The  lock  of  her  trunk  had 
been  forced,  her  treasured  possessions  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  floor — the  bureau  and  wash- 
stand  dismantled.  At  least,  here  was  one 
thing  that  could  not  be  laid  to  Jones — this 
work  of  a  madman.  There  was  nothing  here 
to  attract — she  stopped.  Then  rushed  to 
her  bed.  But  even  before  she  thrust  her 
hand  under  the  mattress,  she  knew  the 
truth.  The  jewels  were  gone! 

The  room,  all  at  once,  grew  stifling.  As 
she  groped  toward  the  window,  she  heard 
Miss  Pringle’s  voice,  a  little  more  unctuous 
than  usual,  placating,  plaintive, 
i  “Just  as  you  say — ^just  as  you  say,  Jones. 
I’m  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting.  Tell 
Mr.  Burby  I’ll  be  right  down.” 

L  So-so  he  had  returned — returned  in 
I  time  to  regain  his  loot!  Well,  let  him  have 
r  it— let  him  go  on  destroying  everything — 
I  everyhody —  It  could  make  no  difference 
I  to  her.  Thank  God  for  that! 

She  dug  her  knuckles  into  her  eyes  and 
hated  herself  with  all  her  young  might  when 
she  found  that  the  eyes  were  wet - 

What  was  that  standing  before  the  door 

I  of  the  house? 

A  fumbling  search  through  empty 
pockets — the  sleeve  of  a  sweater  doing 
service  for  the  missing  handkerchief.  Ah, 
that  was  better — she  could  see  now — it  was 
a  jitney.  In  it,  a  small  man  in  a  gray  duster, 
his  face  hidden  by  an  overpowering  Panama. 
But  the  thing  that  nearly  proved  Natalie’s 
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total  undoing  was  a  sandy  ptatch  of  chin- 
whiskers  that  worked  vigorously  and  rhyth¬ 
mically  up  and  down  for  all  the  world  like 
the  grass  girdle  on  a  hula-hula  girl  down 
at  Coney  Island. 

Mr.  burby,  a  man  of  few  habits  and 
an  almost  feminine  sense  of  personal 
cleanliness,  was  deacon  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  proprietor  of  the  hard¬ 
ware  store,  high  exalted  grand  ruler  of  the 
order  of  Elks,  a  veterinary’  of  no  mean 
repute  and  last,  but  not  least,  coroner  of 
O^ga  County.  In  his  three  years  of  oflSce, 
there  had  been  no  murders  in  that  peaceful 
community,  and  he  was  just  as  distressed, 
just  as  inexperienced  and  just  as  timid  at 
the  thought  of  what  was  ahead  of  him  as 
any  of  the  guests  at  the  One  Pine  Inn.  After 
a  few  words  with  Miss  Pringle,  he  clambered 
out  of  the  jitney  and  walked  soberly  across 
the  lawn  to  the  bird-bath.  Jones  followed 
at  his  heels.  For  a  moment  the  little  man 
waited.  Then,  with  a  reverent  hand,  drew 
aside  the  sheet  and  looked  into  the  depths 
of  the  horse-trough. 

As  he  put  question  after  question  to  the 
impassive  clerk,  the  latter,  with  arms  folded, 
head  bent,  stared  down  at  the  thing  that 
had  once  been  so  full  of  life,  so  conscious  of 
its  power. 

Whatever  the  questions,  Jones’  answers 
were  mere  nods  or  shakes  of  the  head,  and 
at  last  the  coroner,  with  every  possible  sign 
of  repugnance,  stooped  and  made  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  body. 

Natalie,  whose  one  desire  was  to  blot  out 
the  clerk’s  image — to  tear  him  from  her 
thoughts — to  forget  that  she  had  ever  seen 
him — sought  her  aunt.  That  lady,  however, 
had  already  discov’ered  what  was  going  on, 
and  was  once  more  in  her  conning- tower 
on  the  wardrobe-trunk.  No  move  escaped 
her.  Now  and  then  she  reported  progress. 

“He’s  finished.  They’re  lifting  her  out 
of  the  tub — the  man  and  Bill.  If  you  please, 
Jones  wouldn’t  touch  her — looked  as  though 
he’d  faint  when  they  asked  him — silly  for 
a  big,  overgrown  thing  like  that  to  go  on  so!” 

The  slow  tramp  of  feet  on  the  narrow 
stairway  told  of  the  burden  that  was  being 
carried  up.  Even  Miss  Merilda  was  sub¬ 
dued  for  a  moment;  but  as  the  steps  passed 
down  the  corridor,  she  turned  on  her  niece. 

“Why,  Natalie,  how  queer  you  look!  I 
declare  you’re  green!  It’s  the  water  in  this 
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place.  I’m  always  afraid  of  wells.  You 
never  can  tell  what  kind  of  germ  you’ll  get 
with  your  meals.  And,  speaking  of  meals, 
when  do  we  eat?  I  haven’t  had  a  thing 
since  eight-thirty.” 

The  appearance  of  a  waitress  with  a  tray 
speedily  answered  the  question. 

The  girl  was  a  stranger  to  Natalie — one 
of  Miss  Pringle’s  kaleidoscopic  corps  of 
domestics  that  came  and  went  with  such 
disconcerting  frequency.  She  bobbed  with 
quaint  deference  as  she  set  her  burden  on  a 
chair  by  the  bed  and  looked  with  something 
approaching  awe  at  the  city  folk. 

“Huh” — this  from  Miss  Merilda — 
“you’re  back  again,  are  you?  What’s  the 
matter  with  Tillie?”  .\nd,  tucking  her  nap¬ 
kin  under  her  chin,  “I  supix)se  she’s  on 
duty  in  the  room  up-stairs.”  The  girl  bob¬ 
bed  again.  “Well — what  are  you  waiting 
for?  I  don’t  need  you  any  longer.”  Miss 
Merilda  waved  dismissal. 

The  little  waitress  murmured  a  scared 
“Thank  you”  and  backed  away  from  the 
bed  into  a  chair. 

“  Be  careful.  VVTiy  don’t  you — ”  .A  blank 
pause. 

The  girl,  with  a -stealthy  look  in  Natalie’s 
direction,  had  screwed  her  face  into  a  warn¬ 
ing  grimace  and  closed  one  eye.  The  next 
instant  she  was  gone. 

AT  TWO  O’CLOCK  came  the  coroner’s 
order — everv’  one  in  the  house  was  to  go 
to  the  living-room. 

Natalie  prepared  to  obey  the  summons, 
but  Miss  Merilda  merely  entrenched  herself 
more  securely  among  her  pillows. 

“No” — in  answer  to  her  niece’s  quer\’ — 
“if  he  wants  to  see  me,  he’ll  come  up  here.” 

“Aunt  Merilda,  you’re  batty!  When  this 
man  finds  out  what  you  are  up  to,  he’ll  be 
wild.  It’s  one  thing  to  get  the  better  of  a 
woman  like  Miss  Pringle,  but  the  police  are 
different.  Besides,  you’ll  discover  a  great 
deal  more  down-stairs  than  in  this  poky 
room.” 

Miss  Merilda  sniffed. 

“You  don’t  know  all  I  have  discovered. 
Oh,  go  on” — as  her  niece  hesitated — ^“go  on 
down  with  the  rest  of  the  sheep.  You  don’t 
have  to  believe  me.  I’m  learning  what  it 
is  to  have  my  motives  misunderstood.” 

The  living-room  was  crowded.  Even 
Sammy  Todd  was  there — his  back  against 
the  wall,  one  foot  tucked  up  like  a  sleeping 


crane’s,  his  hands  idly  picking  at  the  brim 
of  his  tattered  straw  hat. 

Mr.  Burby  found  it  difficult  to  begin. 
After  a  few  remarks  on  the  sad  duties  of  his 
office,  the  necessity  of  finding  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime,  if  crime  it  had  Ireen,  he 
seated  himself  at  a  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room  and  rapped  for  order.  The  boss 
plumber,  who  had  been  dozing  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  with  a  handkerchief  over  his  face, 
started  guiltily,  and  from  the  back  of  the 
room  came  a  faint,  half-suppressed  snicker. 

The  idea  that  any  one  could  find  amuse¬ 
ment  at  such  a  time  caused  a  general  cran¬ 
ing  of  necks.  Sammy  Todd,  drawing  farther 
into  his  corner,  shuffled  uneasily. 

Mr.  Burby  ignored  the  interruption  and, 
turning  to  Jones,  asked  him  to  describe  the 
finding  of  the  body. 

The  woman,  the  clerk  said,  had  come  the 
first  night  of  the  storm  in  company  with  a 
man,  evidently  a  foreigner.  They  had  asked 
for  and  been  assigned  to  rooms  on  the  first 
sleeping-floor.  A  private  bath  was  impos¬ 
sible,  the  place  being  but  poorly  equipped 
in  that  respect.  The  dogs,  however,  against 
the  rule  of  the  house,  had  been  permitted 
to  sleep  in  the  room  with  their  mistress. 
No  names  had  been  given  by  any  of  the 
One  Pine  Inn’s  unexpected  guests.  That 
morning,  on  getting  up  at  five  o’clock,  he 
had  noticed  the  trampled  condition  of  the 
lawn  about  the  bird-bath  and,  going  over  to 
investigate,  had  found  the  body. 

Miss  Pringle,  who  was  next  called,  con¬ 
tributed  a  halting  and  incoherent  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  the  clerk’s  statement.  Then,  one 
by  one,  the  guests  acquitted  themselves 
creditably  or  otherwise,  each  according  to 
his  ability.  The  help,  more  terrified,  less 
anxious  to  testify,  came  next,  the  aggressive 
Bill,  grown  suddenly  diffident,  dropping  his 
gruff  voice  to  a  barely  audible  whisper. 
Not  until  Tillie  was  called  upon  did  any¬ 
thing  new  develop. 

The  Swedish  woman  rose  and  looked 
alx^ut  her  significantly. 

“.Ah  bane  Tillie,  ccx)k,”  she  announced, 
“and  I  got  something  I  should  tell.  Villum 
here,  he  say  youst  now — ven  he  get  oop 
this  morning.  How  can  he  get  oop  ven  he 
no  lie  down  all  night?” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Mr.  Burby,  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  excited  murmurs  from  all 
sides,  rapped  sharply  on  the  table. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  she  means.  Judge.” 
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Bill,  too,  had  risen.  “I  didn’t  sleep  in  my 
room  last  night.  I  stayed  out  in  the  bowlin’- 
alley  with  m’kid  brother.  He’s  took  bad.” 
And  then,  swinging  in  lightning  retaliation 
on  his  accuser:  “You  better  shut  your  trap; 

I  can  tell  a  few  things,  too.  That  husband 
of  yours  was  down  at  the  landin’  all  day 
yesterday,  bustin’  things  wide  open.  If  he 
finds  out  where  you  are,  he’ll  see  to  it 
that - ” 

Tillie  drowned  the  rest. 

“Excuse,  mister” — snapping  her  fingers 
at  the  coroner — “excuse.  It  all  bane  one 
big  lie.  My  Ole  he  stay  by  theeater.  He 
got  goot  yob  fightin’  Jack  Dempsey.” 

“Jack  Dempsey  me  eye!  Some - ” 

Jones  jump>ed  to  his  feet. 

“What’s  all  this  got  to  do  with  the  case? 
You’re  confusing  Mr.  Burby,  Bill.”  Natalie 
caught  the  look  of  warning  that  the  clerk 
flashed  at  the  belligerent  chauffeur. 

Except  for  venting  her  personal  spite, 
Tillie  appeared  to  have  nothing  else  to  say, 
and  was  dismissed. 

Bill,  however,  was  not  so  lucky.  The 
coroner’s  atten.ion  had  been  focused  upon 
him.  A  few  questions  brought  out  the  fact 
that  he  had  done  his  bit  of  time.  And  even 
Miss  Pringle’s  assurances  that  the  thefts 
had  been  committed  because  of  pressing 
necessity  did  little  to  remove  the  bad  im¬ 
pression  which  had  been  made  in  everv’ 
.one’s  mind.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  stir 
of  sympathy  as  she  pictured  the  devotion 
of  the  older  brother  for  the  younger.  But 
the  sympathy  was  all  for  John — not  Bill; 
and  even  that  waned  when  she  admitted 
under  cross-examination  that,  but  for  her 
pleading,  the  priest  in  the  mission  would 
have  had  John  committed  to  the  reform 
school. 

Having  squeezed  the  Bill-John  idea  diy, 
Mr.  Burby  consulted  the  list  on  the  table. 

“Miss  Natalie  Mallinson!” 

It  had  come!  Squaring  her  shoulders,  she 
rose.  Mr.  Burby  smiled  encouragingly.  A 
pretty  face  was  a  welcome  novelty. 

“I  hear.  Miss  Mallinson,  that  you  talked 
to  this  woman.  Would  you  mind  telling 
the  nature  of  that  conversation?” 

Natalie  dried  the  palms  of  her  hands  and 
rolled  her  handkerchief  into  a  limp  ball. 

“We  spoke  to  each  other  ag  we  passed 
in  the  hall.  It  was  only - ” 

She  tried  to  give  the  conversation  word 
for  word,  just  as  it  had  taken  place.  Mr. 
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Burby  tapped  his  nose  thoughtfully  with 
the  end  of  a  jsenholder. 

“Think  again.  Don’t  you  remember  any¬ 
thing,  any  little  thing  that  might  throw 
light  on  what  happened  afterward?” 

“I — ”  Natalie  began.  Her  lips  were 
dr>’,  her  voice,  to  her  own  ears,  a  weak 
tremolo.  “I  don’t  know  a  thing.  Not  a 
thing.” 

The  investigation  concluded  with  a 
laborious  address  from  Mr.  Burby,  and 
every  one  was  free  to  go — though,  he  added 
a  mild  afterthought,  not  far.  There  was  a 
general  sigh  of  relief.  The  guests  scattered, 
only  to  drift  again  into  groups. 

N.AT.ALIE  flushed  as  she  saw  Jones;  and 
yet  intuition  had  told  her  he  would 
be  waiting  when  she  left  the  room. 

He  stepped  forward,  seeming  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  she  had  something  to  say 
to  him. 

“Will  you?”  A  jerk  of  the  head  indicated 
the  broad  veranda  running  along  all  four 
sides  of  the  house.  “The  grounds  are  not 
forbidden  as  yet.” 

She  nodded.  Her  voice,  she  felt,  had  not 
recovered  sufficiently  to  be  trusted.  Out¬ 
side,  she  tried  to  remember  the  things  she 
must  say  to  this  man,  the  judicial  attitude 
she  must  take.  His  first  words  startled  her. 

“You  didn’t  tell.  Why?”  Natalie  looked 
into  eyes  that  had  never  seemed  so  gray,  so 
hard,  so  impenetrable.  “Do  you  believe 
I  did  this  thing?”  he  asked.  “You  were  sure 
of  my  guilt  only  a  minute  ago — there  in 
that  room.  Why  didn’t  you  say  so?”  With 
a  protesting  cry  she  turned.  But  he  caught 
her  by  the  shoulders  and  drew  her  to  him. 
“.Answer  me!”  he  commanded. 

“  I  don’t  know  why.”  She  was  trembling. 
“You  do!  Only,  you  won’t  admit  it. 
You’re  awake  at  last,  but  you  are  still 
fighting — fighting  yourself — child!”  The 

mouth  that  she  had  mistrusted  had  now*  a 
whimsical  droop  that  made  it  almost  tender. 
“I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  give  in,”  he  went 
on.  “I  fought  myself,  for  years — fought 
step  by  step — through  hell.  Every  one 
believing  the  worst  of  me,  every  one  damning 
me,  and  now  you — you  of  all  jieople,  when 
I  least  expect  it,  treat  me  like  a  human 
being.  Natalie  Mallinson,  don’t  you  know, 
can’t  you  see  what  it  means  to  me?”  He 
stopp^.  .A  strange  expression  crossed  his 
face  and  he  freed  her  abruptly.  “I  must  be 
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mad — ^as  mad  as  all  the  rest  of  the  mad  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  madhouse” — the  old  sidelong, 
twisted  grin  as  he  stepped  back,  leaving  her 
path  free.  “Thank  you  for  shielding  me. 
It  was  corking  good  sportsmanship,  and  I 
hope  you  won’t  live  to  regret  it.”  With  a 
click  of  his  heels,  he  faced  about,  his  hand 
went  up  in  that  half-mocking,  half-defer¬ 
ential  salute  and  he  was  gone. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Burby  was  having 
his  hands  full.  Miss  Merilda  Til- 
linghast,  not  satisfied  with  being  permitted 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  her  own  room, 
had  demanded  an  interview. 

The  summons  puzzled  him.  He  was  not 
exactly  sure  whether  public  officials,  like 
doctors,  could  visit  ladies’  bedrooms  un¬ 
challenged,  but  he  wasted  no  time  in  getting 
there. 

Leaving  the  door  discreetly  open,  he  took 
a  seat  on  the  edge  of  the  chair  farthest 
away  from  the  bed. 

“I’m  the  coroner,  ma’am,”  he  announced. 
“You  sent  for  me.” 

Miss  Merilda  eyed  her  visitor  from  under 
sharply  questioning  brows. 

“Yes — something  important,”  she 
snapped.  “Shut  the  door.”  And,  as  he 
hesitated:  “What  are  you  afraid  of?  You’re 
safe.  When  people  get  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  they’ve  no  business  to  act  as  though 
they  were  in  a  French  farce.” 

The  sandy  fringe  on  Mr.  Burby’s  chin 
moved  up  and  down  indignantly. 

“Sf>eak  for  yourself,  ma’am.  I’m  sixty- 
three.” 

Miss  Merilda  plumped  up  her  pillows. 
“I’m  sixty-seven,  and  proud  of  it!  Now 
to  business.  Would  you — ”  A  pause,  to 
judge  his  brain-capacity.  “Would  you  like 
to  l>e  the  one  to  catch  this  murderer?” 

Like  the  bom  melodramatist  that  she 
v/as,  Miss  Merilda  paused  to  let  the  thrill 
get  across.  Then,  in  a  whisper: 

“Ask  Miss  Pringle.  She  knows.  He’s 
hidden  in  her  room.” 

Mr.  Burby’s  chair  slid  back  with  a  rasp¬ 
ing  sound. 

“Did  you  bring  me  up  here  to  tell  me  a 
thing  like  that?  Just  Ijecause  I  live  in  a 
little  country  town,  d’ye  think  you  can 
make  a  monkey  out  of  me?” 

“Listen  to  the  man!”  Miss  Merilda 
pushed  her  lK)udoir-cap  to  the  back  of  her 
head  and  cast  her  eyes  upward.  “As 


though  I’d  try  to  improve  on  nature!” 

The  coroner  rose  and  gathered  his  dignity 
about  him  like  a  cloak. 

“I  regret,  ma’am,  my  preefession  is  such 
I  cannot  indulge  in  wit  and  humor. 
Murder  is  a  serious  business.  As  for  Miss 
Pringle,  she’s  a  woman  of  character — a 
woman  who  has  been  coming  to  these  parts 
for  years  The  house  has  been  turned  over 
to  me.  I’ve  searched  it  from  top  to  bottom 
— every  room.  There  isn’t  a  nook  or  a 
cranny - ” 

“I  suppose  you  think  you’re  speaking 
the  truth,  and  heaven  knows  I  hope  you 
have  searched  thoroughly,  but — there’s 
so  much  wool  over  your  eyes  that  all  a  per¬ 
son  has  to  do  is  to  pull  and - ” 

Mr.  Burby  raised  his  hand. 

“That  will  do,  ma’am.  I  don’t  want  to 
hear  any  more.” 

‘.‘Don’t  worry.”  Miss  Merilda  arranged 
the  bedclothes  neatly  round  her  chin. 
“You’re  not  going  to.  I’m  through.  I 
wouldn’t  point  a  clue  out  to  you  now  if  it 
was  lying  directly  under  your  nose.  Wo¬ 
man  of  character,  indeed!  Hm.  I  supp>ose 
every  female  has  one  male  she  can  vamp. 
And  at  sixty-three  a  man  begins  to - ” 

The  door  >  slammed.  Mr.  Burby  had 
stamped  down-stairs. 

Miss  Merilda  lay  for  some  time  staring 
at  the  ceiling — her  imagination,  a  peculiarly 
juvenile  imagination,  busy  with  a  new 
idea.  Why  not  play  the  leading  part? 
Discover  the  murderer?  Get  all  the  credit? 

She  sat  up  hastily  and  consulted  her 
watch.  It  was  four  o’clock.  Almost  time 
for  another  meal.  When  the  dining-room 
was  full,  the  upper  part  of  the  house  would 
be  empty.  Backing  cautiously  out  of  bed, 
she  went  to  the  closet  and  took  out  her 
wadded-silk  dressing-gown  and  a  pair  of 
l)edroom  slippers. 

While  Miss  Merilda  busied  herself  with 
plans  for  personal  aggrandizement,  Natalie 
turned  round  and  round  in  the  squirrel-cage 
of  doubt. 

Her  interview  with  Jones  threw  her  Ixick 
to  her  original  starting-point.  Was  he  in¬ 
nocent  or  was  he  guilty?  One  moment  her 
suspicions  seemed  childish,  futile.  The 
next —  Every  fresh  suggestion  an  ugly 
menace.  A  certain  simplicity  in  his  bearing 
— a  sincerity  in  his  tone  had  impressed  her. 
And  yet,  if  he  were  innocent,  why  not 
explain  himself? 
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Remembering  the  flat  rock  where  she  had 
spent  part  of  the  morning,  she  climbed  the 
hill,  and  choosing  the  point  that  jutted 
farthest  toward  the  west,  resolved  to  wait 
until  sunset  before  going  back. 

The  shadows  from  the  trees  grew  longer. 
She  watched  them  creep  across  the  rock  and 
slide  over  the  edge,  to  emerge  into  the  lesser 
shadows  of  the  huckleberry  bushes.  The 
sight  of  that  rusty  purple  thicket  reminded 
her  of  Sammy  Todd.  What  had  he  meant 
when  he  told  her  to  ask  Jones  about  the 
trips  to  Lakepiort?  Was  it  the  flat  package 
with  the  red  string  he  was  hinting  at,  or 
had  he  some  other - 

As  though  he  had  materialized  from  her 
thoughts,  she  saw  the  boy  coming  slowly 
up  the  hill  on  the  other  side.  His  stumbling 
gait  spioke  of  weary  little  legs.  Half-way 
up  he  slumped  down  and  stretched  out  at 
full  length  on  the  ground.  For  a  time  he 
lay,  his  face  buried  in  the  moist,  sweet  grass; 
then,  inch  by  inch,  he  dragged  himself 
along  until  he  was  under  the  sheh’ing  point 
of  rock  on  which  she  sat.  She  heard  him 
burrowing  like  a  fox  in  his  hole.  Presently 
he  emerged  and  stood,  all  unconscious  of 
her  presence,  clutching  something  which  he 
now  smoothed,  now  fondled,  now  held 
above  his  head  with  the  exaltation  of  a 
religious  devotee. 

The  red  fire  from  the  setting  sun  touched 
the  outstretched  hands  and  what  they 
held.  It  was  the  ruby  earrings  of  the 
“  princess- woman !” 

Natalie  flung  her  arm  across  her  mouth 
to  smother  a  cry.  The  scene  in  the  hall 
the  night  before  flashed  before  her.  Had 
the  boy  been  so  carried  away  by  the  glitter, 
the  fascination  of  those  trinkets  that  he 
had - 

She  shuddered,  and  then,  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  relief,  realized  what  it  would 
mean  if  Salnmy  Todd  were  the  murderer. 
Jones — Jones  would  be  free,  his  name 
cleared  of  suspicion! 

But,  oh,  she  must  be  so  careful.  One 
mistake,  and  she  might  lose  the  golden 
opportunity  that  chance  had  given  her. 

Leaning  over  the  rock,  she  called, 

“Sammy — Sammy  Todd!”  As  the  boy 
looked  up,  her  hands  went  out  to  him. 
“Come  here,”  she  invited. 

Suspicious,  yet  flattered,  he  grimaced. 
She  patted  the  rock,  an  invitation  for  him 
to  sit  beside  her.  He  was  still  reluctant. 
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Sammy,  she  said,  watching  the  tightly 
clenched  fist.  “I  have  something  for  you.” 
She  slipped  off  a  small  seal-ring  and  held  it 
out.  “A  boy  who  went  to  France  gave  it 
to  me.  I  want  you  to  have  it.” 

Though  his  eyes  glistened,  he  shook 
his  head.  Posturing  fantastically,  he  put 
the  hand  with  the  earrings  behind  him  and 
crept  cautiously  toward  the  ring. 

Instantly  Natalie  drew  it  back,  just  out 
of  reach.  Like  a  juggler  holding  a  balanc¬ 
ing-stick,  she  tilted  it  back  and  forth  until 
the  sun  caught  the  gold  and  toyed  with  it. 
The  boy’s  tongue  shot  out.  He  made  a 
snatch — missed — snatched  again.  Again 
missed  by  the  fraction  of  an  inch. 

“Show  me  what  you  have,  and  the  ring 
is  yours,”  Natalie  promised  over  and  over 
again.  He  was  not  easily  caught.  Her 
nerves  were  twitching  before  he  surrendered. 

The  feel  of  the  rubies  was  to  the  girl  a 
joy  such  as  she  had  never  known.  At  that 
moment  she  believed  Jones  to  be  innocent. 
The  evidence  was  only  a  slender  thread, 
to  be  sure;  but  it  could  be — must  be — made 
secure.  Slowly  she  went  about  her  ques¬ 
tions,  coaxing,  bribing,  cajoling,  but  dis¬ 
covering  little.  At  last,  with  an  inspira¬ 
tion  bom  of  desperation,  she  fastened  one  of 
the  hoops  into  her  own  ear  and  turned, 
shaking  her  head. 

“See!  Do  I  look  like  her?” 

With  a  sudden  whimper,  the  boy  backed 
away. 

“No,  no!”  he  cried.  “Not  like  her! 
Take  it  off!  Take  it  off!”  A  white  horror 
seemed  to  fall  upon  him,  an  introsj)ection 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  his  former 
vacancy.  “Do  you  know,”  he  whispered, 
when  Natalie  despaired  of  his  speaking 
again,  “I  told  her  she  must  give  them  to 
me.  I  told  her  loud,  but  ^e  wouldn’t. 
And  then  I  took  her  by  the  neck  and  I - ” 

Before  the  girl  realized  his  intention,  he 
had  snatched  the  earrings  and,  leaping  from 
the  rock,  was  off  the  way  he  had  come. 

IT  W.AS  Bill  to  whom  Natalie  carried  the 
story  of  Sammy  Todd  and  the  earrings. 
He  happened  to  be  the  first  person  she  met, 
and  her  heart  was  bursting.  The  chauf¬ 
feur  listened  in  moody  silence.  Fearing 
that  he  had  misunderstood,  she  began 
again  emphasizing  certain  points. 

“Don’t  you  understand?”  she  urged, 
“It  will  clear  everybody  else.” 
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Bill  shook  his  head. 

“Sammy’s  a  nut,  all  right,”  he  said; 
“but  he  wouldn’t  hurt  a  fly.  I  know  who 
done  it.  I’ve  known  right  along.” 

“Oh!”  Natalie  drew  back. 

“Yes;  I  tried  to  tell  that  old  fool  Burby, 
but  he  wouldn’t  listen.” 

“Will  you  tell  me?”  They  had  reached 
the  house,  and  the  girl  paused,  her  fists 
clenched  deep  down  in  the  pockets  of  her 
sweater. 

Bill  hitched  uncomfortably  at  his  collar. 

“Well,  why  not?”  he  said  at  last.  “I 
don’t  owe  Ole  Peterson  nothin’.” 

“Ole  Peterson — ^Tillie’s  husband?”  Nata¬ 
lie  was  not  prep)ared  to  accept  another 
suspect.  At  sight  of  her  incredulity.  Bill’s 
surly  manner  returned. 

“Aw — ^you’re  as  bad  as  Burby,  but — 
every  one  round  the  Bridgeport  circus  lot 
knows  the  ‘Swedish  Lion.’  He’s  a  killer 
when  he’s  tight.  Besides,  he’s  sore  at 
Tillie  and  he’s  sore  at  me.” 

“At  you?” 

“Sure!” — with  a  shrug.  “Tillie  come  to 
the  mission  class  with  Mbs  Pringle,  and  I — 
well” — he  looked  sheepish — ^‘she  didn’t 
say  she  was  married,  and  I  got  to  walkin’ 
out  with  her,  and - ” 

“I  see — you  and  she  became  friends.” 

“That’s  one  of  the  reasons  I  come  up  here. 
And  then  Tillie,  she  got  Miss  Pringle  to 
bring  her,  too.  Some  crust  I’ll  tell  the 
world — and  me  just  after  givin’  her  the  gate! 
Oh,  well.”  He  kicked  off  the  heads  of  a 
couple  of  dandelions,  and  then:  “Ole  got 
hep,  I  guess.  Anyway,  yesterday  he  come 
off  the  boat  at  Mink  Harbor  all  lit  up  like 
the  Woolworth  tower — swearin’,  fightin’- 
mad  drunk — telling  everylxxly  he’d  come  to 
find  hb  wife  and  bash  her  on  the  coco.” 

“But  this  other  woman — why  should  he 
touch  her?  She  had  nothing  to  do  with 
TUlie.” 

“  Right  you  are!  But  when  Ole  once  gets 
started,  he’d  hit  anything  that  got  in  hb 
way.  Say;  do  you  know  how  this  dame 
was  killed?  She  had  all  one  side  of  her  head 
stove  in.  No  one  but  a  big  guy  could 
have  done  it.  I  don’t  care  if  Sammy  Todd’s 
got  fifty  of  her  earrings.  He’s  a  little 
feller,  not  as  peppy  as  John.  It  ain’t  in 
him.” 

Natalie  nodded  her  head  and  went  slowly 
into  the  house.  “No  one  but  a  big  guy 
could  have  done  it.”  Jones  was  a  big  guy. 


Even  Bill  would  have  to  admit  that. 
Straight  to  the  office  she  went. 

Jones  was  seated  behind  the  desk — 
alone.  He  was  on  his  feet  before  she  had 
closed  the  door. 

“I  want  to  talk  to  you,”  she  said. 

There  was  an  eager  light  in  hb  eyes  as 
he  pushed  forward  the  only  chair — hb  own, 
a  rickety  swivel  that  stood  for  office  dignity. 

But  she  preferred  to  stand,  keeping  the 
r6ll-top  desk  between  them.  Thb  time 
he  should  hold  nothing  back.  She  would 
weigh  every  word — drag  the  truth  from  him 
willy-nilly. 

“  I  have  made  a  discovery.  Perhaps  you 
can  tell  me  whether  it  b  important.” 
“Yes?”  Always  the  monosyllable. 
“Sammy  Todd  has  the  earrings  this — 
thb  woman  wore.” 

Jones  shifted  his  weight.  His  brows  con¬ 
tracted. 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“  I  saw  them.” 

She  hastened  on  with  her  story.  To  her 
amazement,  Jones  was  as  skeptical  as  Bill. 
He  even  vetoed  with  some  heat  her  proposal 
to  carry  the  information  to  the  coroner. 

“You’ll  only  be  laughed  at.  The  first 
thing  he’ll  say  will  be,  ‘Where  are  the  ear¬ 
rings?’  Without  them,  don’t  you  see  how 
fishy  it  all  sounds?” 

“No,  I  don’t.”  Natalie’s  color  was 
rbing.  “Why  shouldn’t  he  be  interested? 
It  may  be  a  clue.  You  want  the  murderer 
to  be  found,  don’t  you?”  And  then,  seeing 
the  expression  on  her  companion’s  face: 
“Oh,  why  don’t  you  tell  me  what  you’re 
afraid  of?  Is  there  some  one  in-  the  room 
on  the  top  floor?” 

The  ink-well  that  Jones  had  been  finger¬ 
ing  slipped,  sprinkling  the  papers  on  the 
desk  with  b^ck  polka-dots. 

“What  do  you  know  about  that  room?” 
Natalie  hesitated.  “  Have  you  been  there?” 
There  was  a  sharper  note  with  every  rising 
inflection.  “Have  you?” 

“No;  but — ”  A  pause  with  delil)erate 

intent.  “My aunt - ” 

Jones’  fist  crashed  down  among  the  ink- 
stained  papers. 

“  Has  she  l)ecn  there?” 

Natalie  turned  her  head  slowly  from  .side 
to  side. 

“No;  we  haven’t  either  of  us  liecn  there; 
but,  after  all,  why  shouldn’t  we  be  frt*e  to 
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move  about  in  any  part  of  the  house? 
Can’t  you  see — don’t  you  realize  what  all 
this  mystery  will  lead  to?  WTiy  not - ” 

“That’s  not  a  matter  I  care  to  discuss. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  you  mustn’t  let  your 
curiosity  get  the  better  of  you.  Keep 
away  from  the  top  floor.  Stay  out  of  this!” 

Hurt,  bewildered,  she  gave  her  w’ord. 
And  instantly  Jones’  manner  changed. 

“That’s  better.”  And,  as  though  he 
would  show  her  that  he  too  could  make 
concessions:  “I’ll  see  Sammy  Todd  when 
he  comes  over  at  eight  o’clock  with  the  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs,  and  if  he  still  has  those  ear¬ 
rings” — his  fingers  clenched — ^“I’ll  get  them 
and  you  can  tell  Mr.  Burby.  How  does 
that  strike  you?” 

Natalie  would  have  agreed  to  almost 
anything.  The  interview  had  disturbed  her 
more  than  she  was  willing  to  admit,  and  for 
the  next  hour  her  heart  kept  taking  rapid 
excursions  to  the  soles  of  her  shoes. 

The  arrival  of  tw’o  police  officers  from 
Manchester  set  ever\’  one  in  a  flutter. 
No  one  was  to  leave  the  house  until  after 
the  coroner’s  inquest  at  ten-thirty  the  next 
morning.  It  was  an  order.  VVaitresses 
sniffled;  guests  wore  an  injured,  more- 
sinned-against-than-sinning  look. 

Eight  o’clock,  and  no  Sammy  Todd. 
Natalie  made  a  dozen  trips  to  the  back 
porch.  On  the  last  one,  instead  of  the 
small,  plodding  figure  for  which  she  had 
been  waiting,  a  girl  brushed  against  her. 
On  one  arm  she  carried  a  heavy  basket. 

Her  face  seemed  vaguely  familiar.  Natalie 
remembered  that  Sammy  Todd  had  a  sister 
in  Miss  Pringle’s  service. 

“Where’s  your  brother?”  she  asked,  for¬ 
getting  she  had  meant  to  be  cautious  in  her 
inquiries. 

The  country  girl  turned.  There  was 
nothing  amiss  with  the  gray  matter  behind 
her  smooth  forehead  with  its  widow’s  lock 
of  soft  brown  hair. 

“Sam’s  sick,”  she  answered  shyly. 

“Isn’t  he  coming  at  all?  I  must - ” 

A  hand  on  Natalie’s  arm  sent  a  warning 
message,  and  then  Jones  spoke  in  greeting 
to  the  country  girl. 

The  eggs  had  been  counted,  the  butter 
weighed  and  the  girl  dismissed  before  he 
addressed  Natalie. 

“Sammy’s  playing  ’possum.  I’ll  go  and 
smoke  him  out  of  his  hole.” 
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“There  just  a  chance” —  Natalie’s  writs 
had  been  at  work — ^‘that  he  put  the  ear¬ 
rings  back  under  the  rock.  Have  you  a 
pocket-flash?  Let’s  go  and  look.” 

Jones  apparently  was  not  listening.  He 
rang  a  beU  at  the  side  of  his  desk  and  gave 
the  butter  and  eggs  to  Tillie,  who  carried 
them  down  to  the  kitchen. 

“Shall  we?”  Natalie  urged  impatiently. 

“We?”  Jones  looked  dowm  at  her,  a  whim¬ 
sical  sparkle  in  his  gray  eyes.  “Did  you 
hear  the  order  these  policemen  gave?  No 
one  is  to  leave  the  house.  I’ll  go  alone.” 

“But — I  can’t  tell  you  the  spot.  I’ll 
have  to  show  you.  What  difference  would 
it  make  to  those  men?  We  won’t  be  gone 
a  minute.” 

Jones  reached  into  the  desk  and  took  out 
a  small  electric  torch. 

“Aren’t  you  afraid?”  he  asked,  slipping 
it  into  his  pocket. 

Catching  a  hint  of  that  sidelong  smile, 
she  gave  challenge  for  challenge. 

“No.  .Are  you?”  .And  as  the  smile  wras 
replaced  by  an  expression  that  brought  the 
blood  to  her  cheeks:  “How  can  we  give 
them  the  slip?  You  know  the  house  better 
than  I  do.” 

The  air  w’as  cool,  tinglingly  clear.  Stepn 
ping  from  the  warmth  and  confusion  of  the 
inn  to  the  limitless  darkness  and  silence  of  the 
night  wras  like  plunging  blindfolded  into  an 
icy  pool.  .A  sporting  instinct  of  fair  play 
was  driving  her  on  this  expedition.  Had 
any  other  human  being’s  reputation  been 
at  stake,  she  would  have  done  the  same. 

Yet  with  every  step  came  a  growing  con¬ 
sciousness  of  her  cbmpanion’s  presence, 
his  vitality,  his  crude  forcefulness — his 
neamess.  She  was  swept  by  a  desire  to  feel 
the  touch  of  his  hand,  the  shelter  of  his 
arms.  The  conventions  behind  which  her 
mind  had  always  hedged  itself  were  tom 
away  and  with  them  the  last  vestige  of 
pretense.  Let  others  sit  in  judgment. 
No  matter  what  he  had  been,  no  matter 
what  he  had  done,  it  could  make  no  dif¬ 
ference.  She  would  not  turn  against  him. 

Dazed  by  the  primitiveness  of  her 
emotions,  the  girl  picked  her  way  over 
the  uneven  ground  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
to  the  jutting  ledge  of  her  favorite  rock, 
and  looked  down  at  the  world  in  its  girdle 
of  infinite  space.  Gradually  an  awe  of 
the  universe,  a  great  peace  surged  up  to 
her.  Life  adjusted  itself  to  a  new  perspective, 
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and  with  the  adjustment  came  a  wide 
comprehension,  a  deeper  sympathy,  a  more 
human  understanding. 

She  turned  to  the  tall  figure  by  her  side, 
a  dark  blot  against  the  dark  sky.  Though 
she  could  not  make  out  his  features,  a 
strange,  luminous  glow  lifted  the  shadows 
through  which  he  had  walked  since  their 
first  meeting,  and,  with  them,  her  suspi¬ 
cions.  This  monstrous  crime  could  not  be 
laid  at  his  door.  The  interest  which  he 
had  wakened  in  her  did  not  have  its  root 
in  anything  that  was  base.  She  could  not 
doubt  him  again. 

The  far-off  whinnying  of  a  horse  broke 
the  spell,  and  with  it  came  a  recollection 
of  the  errand  that  had  brought  them  to 
such  a  place  at  such  an  hour.  She  stooped 
and  swiftly  indicated  the  spot  where 
Sammy  Todd  had  burrowed  for  his  hidden 
treasure  that  afternoon. 

Jones  let  himself  over  the  rock  and,  pock¬ 
et-flash  in  hand,  crawled  under  the  shelving 
ledge. 

A  few  huckleberry  branches  screening  a 
cache  formed  by  a  fissure  in  the  giant 
boulder,  a  handful  of  dry  leaves,  a  pile  of 
dirt,  and  that  was  all.  The  ruby  earrings 
were  not  there. 

“The  damn  little  fox!”  Jones  backed 
out  and  brushed  the  moist  earth  from  his 
knees.  “I’ll  go  to  his  house.  You  turn 
Ijack.  Any  moment  they  may  miss  you.” 

Natalie  walked  to  the  farther  side  of  the 
rock  and  stepped  down.  She  rebelled  at 
the  thought  of  being  dismissed. 

“Sammy  Todd  won’t  give  them  to  you. 
Besides” — she  looked  up  at  him  wistfully — 
“I’m  afraid  to  go  back  alone.” 

He  snapped  off  the  torch  that  had  guided 
her  to  him  and  surrounded  himself  with  a 
barrage  of  darkness.  She  knew  he  was 
weighing  her  words  and  forbore  to  breathe, 
lest  he  decide  against  her. 

To  her  relief,  he  made  one  of  his  abrupt, 
jerky  movements  and,  turning,  indicated 
that  she  was  to  follow  him. 

AN  IRREGULAR  mass  of  shadow  finally 
loomed  in  their  path — the  farmhouse. 
One  window,  and  one  only,  showed  a 
light — ^a  smoky  blur  in  the  night.  Jones 
paused  to  look  in,  his  height  bringing  him 
well  above  the  sill.  Natalie  peered  up 
anxiously,  but  his  expression  told  her  noth¬ 
ing.  She  saw  him  lift  his  hand. 


A  smart  rap  on  the  loose  clapboards. 
From  within  a  startled  shifting  of  chairs, 
a  squeaking  of  boards,  the  low  buzz  of 
whispered  conversation.  At  last  the  door 
opened  grudgingly,  and  a  woman,  holding 
a  lamp  above  her  head,  thrust  her  face  in¬ 
to  the  opening — a  face  incredibly  old  and 
wrinkled — the  pipe-smoking  grandmother! 
Pushing  back  from  her  watery  eyes  a  thin 
gray  veil  of  hair  wasps,  she  drooled  in  a 
cradted,  toothless  whine, 

“Who’s  there?”  And,  as  the  light  fell 
on  her  visitors’  faces, “What  you  want?” 

“Sammy,”  Jones  snapped. 

“He  ain’t  yere.”  The  old  crone  made  as 
if  to  close  the  door.  But  the  clerk’s  foot 
was  half-way  across  the  sill. 

“Where  is  he?”  To  emphasize  his  in¬ 
sistence,  he  followed  up  the  intruding  foot 
“I  must  speak  to  him.”  He  strode  toward 
strip  of  faded  cretonne  curtaining  off  a 
room  at  the  rear.  Before  he  could  reach  it, 
the  folds  stirred  and  the  sister  appeared. 

“Sam’s  gone,”  she  declared  resentfully. 

Jones  scowled. 

“Didn’t  you  tell  me  he  was  sick  in  bed?” 

“Yeah,”  she  said;  “but  he  ain’t  He’s 
gone  a-huntin’  woodchuck.” 

“  He  ain’t  yere.  He  ain’t  yere.  He  ain’t 
yere.”  The  swaying  rhythm  of  the  gnarled 
old  body,  the  meaningless  iteration,  the  lit¬ 
tle  ratlike  eyes  were  all  weirdly  reminiscent 
of  the  weak-wdtted  Sanuny.  Natalie, 
wratching  the  grotesque  silhouette  bob  on 
the  wall,  caught  the  likeness. 

Half-way  to  the  gate,  Jones  paused. 

“Hark!” 

The  grating  of  a  bolt  hurriedly  flung  into 
place,  the  grinding  of  chains. 

“That’s  to  protect  the  boy.  He  was 
there.  I  saw  him  through  the  window. 
But  that  sister  of  his  was  smart  enough  to 
know  I  couldn’t  search  the  house.  We’ll 
have  to  wait  now  till  morning.” 

They  turned  back.  And  once  again 
silence  fell  between  them.  Not  until  the 
bowling-alley  was  reached  did  Jones  speak. 

“Almost  moonup” — ^f>ointing  to  the  sil¬ 
ver  haze  over  the  tree-tops.  ‘This  jaunt 
lias  taken  longer  than  I  thought  it  would. 
I  was  a  fool  to  let  you  risk — ”  He  stopped. 
The  snapping  of  a  twig,  cracklingly  clear 
in  the  sharp  night  air.  “Who’s  there?” 

No  answer. 

The  clerk,  motioning  Natalie  back, 
walked  in  the  direction  from  which  the 


Together  they  erwhed  to  the  ground.  Jonee  was  underneath,  fighting  desperately. 
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sound  had  come.  There  was  a  rustling 
among  the  leaves — the  grit  of  gravel.  A 
bush  swayed.  Jones  leaped  forward. 

Natalie  lost  him  for  a  moment,  but  a 
startled  grunt  and  the  sound  of  scuffling 
told  her  that  he  had  imcovered  a  night 
prowler.  She  flattened  herself  against  the 
trunk  of  a  giant  tree  as  a  crouching  form 
darted  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  bowling- 
alley,  Jones  only  a  pace  behind. 

A  lunge — the  sound  of  ripping  cloth — a 
blow.  The  fugitive  turned  to  defend  him¬ 
self. 

With  automatic  precision,  Jones  dug  his 
heels  into  the  turf,  at  the  same  time  bracing 
his  shoulders.  He  made  a  short  thrust 
with  his  left  fist,  a  sledge-hammer  swing 
with  his  right. 

The  shaggy  head  at  which  he  aimed 
dutked.  The  blow  glanced  off  harmlessly. 
Then  came  what,  to  the  watching  girl, 
was  incomprehensible!  The  crouching 
shape  straightened,  gathered  itself  together 
and  plunged  headlong,  diving  for  the  clerk’s 
knees.  Jones  wavered.  Together  they 
crashed  to  the  ground. 

Natalie  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
running  away  than  if  the  fight  had  been  her 
own.  Dropping  on  all  fours,  she  felt 
frantically  about  the  roots  of  the  tree  under 
which  she  stood  until  her  hands  touched 
a  thick  pine-knot — a  formidable  weapon. 

The  rim  of  the  moon  above  the  hilltop 
showed  the  p>air  rolling  over  and  over, 
squirming,  panting.  Those  deep,  sobbing 
breaths  terrified  her.  If  they  would  only 
shout,  cry  out,  do  anything  to  let  off  some 
of  that  bottled-up  ferocity!  She  ran  round 
and  round  them  in  narrowing  circles,  prod¬ 
ding  first  one  and  then  the  other  with  her 
stick.  Jones  was  underneath,  fighting  des- 
jjerately. 

Fearing  to  strike  the  wrong  one,  she 
flung  aside  the  pine-knot  and  ran  toward 
the  inn.  A  hoarse  bellow,  the  roar  of  a 
maddened  animal,  stayed  her. 

As  she  looked  back,  the  struggling  mass 
rose,  top-heavy,  swaying,  one  pair  of  legs, 
wide-spread,  supporting  the  whole.  A 
twist,  a  shift,  a  glimpse  of  a  distorted  face. 
Slowly,  |)ainfully,  a  pair  of  arms  lifted  their 
burden.  The  upraised  bulk  developed  legs 
and  arms  of  its  own — arms  that  thrash^ 
the  air  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  a  grip.  For 
a  moment  it  struggled,  like  a  giant  sea- 
spider,  then  was  catapulted  through  space 


to  strike,  head  on,  with  a  resounding  crash. 
The  other  figure  rocked  unsteadily. 

Jones  had  come  through. 

And  then  some  instinct,  the  animal 
sense  that  warns  of  danger,  pulled  her  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  ^e  saw  a  third 
figure  stealing  from  the  bam.  It  was  al¬ 
ready  half-way  across  the  open  sp>ace. 

Her  cry  and  the  bark  of  an  automatic 
sounded  as  one.  Jones  swayed,  pitched 
headlong.  The  automatic  barked  again; 
the  figure  wheeled  and  made  for  the  woods. 
Jones  lay  where  he  had  fallen,  but  Just 
when  Natalie  told  herself  that  the  shots 
had  taken  effect,  that  he  was  dead,  he 
staggered  to  his  feet,  brushed  a  hand  across 
his  eyes  and  started  in  pursuit.  A  crash  as  he 
went  through  the  underbrush,  his  big  frame 
tearing  everything  before  it.  Then  silence. 

The  last  of  her  courage  was  drained. 

She  sank  to  the  ground  as  an  excited 
crowd  in  various  stages  of  dress  and  undress 
surrounded  her.  The  sounds  of  the  battle 
had  roused  the  inn. 

“They’re  killing  him!  They’re  killii^ 
him!”  she  reiterated,  in  answer  to  frantic 
demands  for  explanation.  “He’s  not 
armed.”  And  then,  because  her  wits  had 
for  the  moment  forsaken  her,  she  could  not 
tell  them  who  “he”  was. 

IT  WAS  Jones  himself  who  settled  their 
doubts.  His  shirt,  half  tom  from  his 
back,  his  chest  scratched  and  bleeding, 
he  came  out  of  the  woods  and  walked  un¬ 
certainly  toward  the  group.  There  was  a 
dazed  expression  on  his  face. 

“Got  away,”  he  said  jerkily. 

“Who — where — what  direction?  Quick, 
man — details!”  The  two  officers  from 
Manchester,  on  tiptoe  to  be  off,  jostled 
him  like  hounds  nosing  a  game-bag. 

Jones  pulled  himself  together. 

“Only  Sammy  Todd.  No  use  hunting. 
He’s  got  clean  off.  Moon’s  made  him 
loco.  We — ”  Of  a  sudden,  he  flung  them 
to  right  and  left.  “Good  God,  the  other 
one!  What  about  him?  Have  you  made 
sure  he  won’t — ”  He  raced  toward  the 
spot  where  his  late  adversary  had  fallen. 

The  crowd  fell  back,  infected  by  the  panic 
in  the  clerk’s  manner,  and  let  him  through. 
The  place  was  vacant. 

“Here — here  is  where  he  landed!  Ixwk 
round.  He  can’t  have  gone  far.  I  tell  you 
he  was  knocked  out.” 
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“What  are  you  driving  at?  Who  do  you 
mean?”  The  detectives  stared  at  each 
other  in  blank  amazement.  “Say  some¬ 
thing  that  means  something.” 

Jones’  fingers  plowed  wildly  through  his 
hair. 

“  How  can  I?  I  don’t  know  who  it  was — ~ 
what  it  was.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  some¬ 
thing — something  that  can  fight  like  hell — 
is  loose  in  this  ten-acre  lot.  We’ve  got  to 
find  him,  or  no  one’s  life  will  be  worth  a 
plugged  nickel!” 

As  though  stung  by  a  sudden  recollection, 
he  search^  the  faces  before  him. 

“Wiiere — ”  he  began,  and,  catching  sight 
of  Natalie:  “Go  straight  to  the  house — to 
the  house — understand?  And  stick  by 
the  crowd.” 

He  turned  to  the  others. 

There  was  a  hurried  parley,  a  hasty  for¬ 
mation  of  two  parties,  one  offensive,  the 
other  defensive.  ’  As  though  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  Jones  joined  the  searchers. 
With  him  went  the  two  detectives  and  the 
younger  men,  who  were  unwilling  to  miss 
the  opportunity  of  big-game  hunting. 
What  was  left  of  the  crowd  herded  together 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Wattles,  who, 
in  a  pair  of  orange-silk  pajamas  and  an 
amazing  nightcap,  had  just  come  waddling 
from  the  inn,  his  lighted  bedroom  candle 
still  in  one  hand.  With  this  small  beacon 
held  aloft,  he  advnsed  an  immediate  return 
to  the  shelter  of  four  walls  where  all  win¬ 
dows  could  be  locked,  doors  barricaded. 
The  procession  started. 

Natalie,  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
others,  yielded  to  a  conviction  growing 
steadily  up)on  her.  There  was  a  wild  man. 
Miss  Merilda  was  right  about  the  un¬ 
numbered  room,  and  Jones  knew  it.  But 
why  had  he-  told  that  deliberate  lie  about 
the  quick,  silent  figure  with  its  unhesitating 
use  of  a  pistol?  S^my  Todd  would  never 
have  acted  that  way.  And,  besides,  she 
would  have  recognized  the  boy.  What 
had  Jones  hop>ed  to  gain  by  the  evasion? 

The  inn  was  reached.  There  w'as  a 
ludicrous  stampjede  as  the  little  cavalcade 
rushed  p>ell-mell  across  the  pwrch.  The 
key  was  turned  in  the  lock;  no  one  remem¬ 
bered  that  Natalie  Mallinson  had  been 
shut  on  the  outside. 

The  girl  made  no  attempt  to  force  an 
entrance.  Her  thoughts  were  all  in  the 
strip  of  woods  behind  the  bowling-alley. 
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She  dropp)ed  into  a  chair  and  waited.  Now 
and  then  a  hail  told  her  that  the  searchers 
were  keeping  in  touch  with  one  another. 
But  after  a  time  these  grew  fainter,  far¬ 
ther  off. 

The  lights  in  the  sitting-room  were  still 
lit,  but  if  she  knocked,  those  ’fraid-cats 
would  all  be  going  into  sp>asms.  And, 
besides,  they  would  begin  to  question  her 
again.  She  decided  to  find  some  other 
means  of  gaining  entrance,  and,  remember¬ 
ing  that  the  kitchen  windows  were  never 
locked,  she  walked  across  the  grass  to  the 
front  of  "the  house.  Through  one  of  the 
windows  came  a  light.  She  tried  the  sash, 
and,  finding  it  unlocked,  raised  it  softly 
and  threw  onedeg  across  the  sill. 

TT  WAS  at  that  moment  that  she  made 
A  out  the  figure  of  a  man  stooping  over 
something  that  looked  like  a  large  safe. 

“Oh!”  she  gaspjed,  and  the  man  straight¬ 
ened  abruptly.  As  he  snuffed  out  the  can¬ 
dle  on  the  shelf  behind  him,  she  caught 
sight  of  his  face. 

“Bill,”  she  cried,  “what  are  you  doing? 
Light  the  light.  It’s  Miss  Mallinson. 
They’ve  locked  me  out  upnstairs.” 

An  awkward  p>ause,  the  scratching  of  a 
match,  and  the  candle-flame  spurt^  out 
once  more,  disclosing  the  chauffeur. 

In  one  hand,  half  behind  him,  he  carried 
a  plate  piled  high  with  bread  and  meat. 
So  the  sjife  was  nothing  but  an  ice-box! 

-  Natalie  laughed. 

“Oh,  Bill,  you  frightened  me  so!  Don’t 
go  away.  Stay  and  eat  it  here.  I’ll  take 
a  bit  myself.” 

But  Bill  was  not  inclined  to  be  sociable. 
Murmuring  some  excuse  about  his  brother, 
he  backed  out. 

Natalie  began  to  wonder,  as  she  made 
her  way  to  her  room,  if  Bill  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  in  plundering  the  larder  through 
all  the  rumpus,  and  if  not,  where  had  he 
been?  Furthermore,  what  about  the  other 
one — the  brother?  She  did  not  remember 
to  have  seen  either  one  of  them  in  that 
circle  of  excited  faces  that  had  surrounded 
her  after  the  firing  of  the  shots. 

The  sight  of  iVIiss  Merilda’s  shoes  laid 
out  English-fashion.  in  the  hopje  of  a  groom¬ 
ing,  made  her  ptause.  Why  wonder  about 
those  boys  when  her  prying,  meddling  old 
aunt  had  slept  through  it  all?  Here  it 
was,  still  wanting  ten  minutes  to  twelve — 
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a  whole  nightful  of  things  had  happened. 
In  utter  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body, 
she  crept  to  her  room  and,  without  waiting 
to  undress,  flung  herself  across  the  bed. 

An  interval,  half  waking,  half 
-  dozing — then  voices,  steps  on  the 
porch.  A  racket  in  the  hall  Ijelow.  Going 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  Natalie  leaned 
far  over.  The  searching  party  had  re¬ 
turned.  She  saw  Jones  just  beneath  the 
hanging  lamp,  his  face  drawn,  his  broad 
shoulders  squeezed  into  a  sweater  several 
sizes  too  small  for  him.  He  was  speaking 
to  some  one  on  the  porch  outside.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later,  the  two  policemen  entered, 
dragging  between  them  a  email,  stocky 
man  with  a  black  mustache.  It  was  the 
foreigner  who  had  come  to  the  One  Pine 
Inn  with  the  “princess-woman.’’ 

She  looked  at  her  wrist-watch.  The 
search  had  taken  all  night.  Sure  enough, 
the  windows  behind  Jones  had  already 
turned  gray.  The  hall  lamp  took  on  the 
dissipated  garishness  that  creatures  of  the 
night  always  wear  when  the  sun  has  risen. 
The  stale  smell  of  kerosene  and  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  she  had  not  slept  oppressed  her. 
Judging  by  the  white  faces  she  looked 
down  up)on,  there  had  been  little  sleep  in 
the  One  Pine  Inn  that  night  for  any  one. 

And  yet  .\unt  Merilda  had  not  been 
roused. 

It  was  high  time  now  that  some  one  did 
call  her.  There  would  be  no  end  of  a  row 
when  she  found  all  she  had  missed.  With 
a  determined  hand,  Natalie  turned  the 
knob  and  walked  into  the  room. 

In  the  soft  gray  light,  the  girl  could  see 
the  chair  with  its  neatly  folded  pile  of 
clothes,  the  merino  stockings,  the  arch- 
supporters,  an  affectation — Miss  Merilda 
had  tiny,  high-arched  feet — the  bed  w'ith 
its - 

She  pulled  back  the  curtains  at  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  bed  was  empty! 

Miss  Merilda  had  disappieared  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  though  she  had  been  trans’ated 
to  another  world 

With  a  sickening  sense  of  responsibility, 
a  fear  that,  absorbed  in  other  things,  she 
had  neglected  her  mischievous  old  relative, 
Natalie  rushed  from  the  room  and  down 
the  stairs. 


“Oh!”  she  cried.  “My  aunt!  Has  any 
one  seen  her?” 

But  no  one  even  heard  her  question. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  on  a  drama  that  was 
being  enacted  beneath  the  swinging  lamp. 

Lips  set,  fists  clenched,  the  clerk  of  the 
One  Pine  Inn  towered  over  the  man  with 
the  black  mustache — the  prisoner  whose 
capture  was  to  have  cleared  up  all  this 
harrowing  doubt  and  suspicion. 

“You  skunk!”  The  clerk’s  voice  was  low- 
vibrant — hardly  more  than  a  whisp)er. 
“You  miserable  skunk!” 

The  foreigner  shrank  back  against  the 
two  officers. 

“Don’t  let  him  touch  me!”  he  pleaded. 
“Don’t  let  him  touch  me!” 

Mr.  Burby,  who  had  lieen  catching  forty 
winks  on  a  shake-down  in  the  office,  stag¬ 
gered  on  the  scene. 

“WTiat’s  all  this?  What’s  all  this?’’ 
And,  catching  sight  of  the  prisoner:  “Oh, 
so  you’ve  caught  him,  have  you?  Well, 
about  time — killing  women  and  throwing 
their  IxKlies  in  dirty  horse-troughs!” 

“No — no — no!  A  thousand  times,  no!” 
The  Italian  waved  his  hands  in  passionate 
exp)ostulation.  “When  I  leave  this  house 
last  night,  cara  mia — she  is  alive  and  with 
him.” 

One  of  the  officers  dug  into  his  coat 
pxKket,  drew  out  a  p>air  of  handcuffs  and 
unobtrusively  shifted  his  position  so  as  to 
l)e  next  to  the  clerk. 

“Who  is  this  man?” — from  the  coroner. 

The  clerk  nodded  toward  the  prisoner. 

“He’ll  tell  you  himself.” 

“I  swear — I  swear  by  all  the  blessed 
saints” — the  Italian,  incoherent,  frenzied— 
“I  have  not  harm  one  hair  on  her  head. 
He  is  the  one” — pointing  a  stubby  fore¬ 
finger  at  the  tall  figure  in  the  circle  of  pallid 
lamplight.  .“He  is  the  man!  He  say,  if 
she  leave  with  me,  he  keel - ” 

“You  hear  him,  Jones?”  The  coroner’s 
tone  shaipened.  “You  realize  what  he  is 
accusing  you  of?  What  have  you  got  to 
say?” 

Jones  let  the  tension  in  his  arms  relax 
and  looked  at  his  wrists,  flexing  them 
gently,  spjeculatively. 

His  lips  drew  back  in  that  crooked, 
mirthless  grin. 

“What  can  I  say?  It’s  true!” 


Is  this  a  confess'on  of  murder  from  Jones — and  what  has  become  of  .\unt  Mer  ida?  Read  the 
concluding  instalment  of  this  fascinating  mystery  story  in  October  Everybody’s — out  September  1 5th. 


The  Blessed  Meek 

Do  You  Know  What  the  Phrase:  Nut  Comedian” 

Means?  You'll  Find  Out  Here;  also  You'll  Meet  a 
Bewitching  Country  Girl  and  a  Caruso  Who  Sprang 
from  a  Hardware  Store 

By  Walter  De  Leon 

Author  of  E‘vety thing  Save  Honor,"  etc. 


WHEN  the  notice  come  out  in 
Variety  that  Loony  Markham 
was  married,  everybody  in  vau¬ 
deville  said,  “The  poor  nut!” — 
meaning  the  bride — and  began  looking 
round  for  some  one  to  bet  with  how  long 
the  wedding-knot  would  stand  the  strain. 
And  when  they  found  he’d  married  out  of  the 
profession — the  eighteen-year-old  daughter 
of  a  hardware  merchant  in  the  small  town 
where  Loony  was  laying  off  that  summer — 
you  could  get  as  go^  as  twelve  to  one  that 
before  the  season  was  over  Loony  would 
be  sbging  that  popular  ballad  entitled,  “I 
Loved  Her,  but  She’s  Selling  Nails  Again.” 

Loony  was  all  right — that  is,  he  was  as 
right  as  any  nut  comedian  ever  is.  A  guy 
can’t  walk  out  in  front  of  an  audience  twice 
a  day  in  his  street  clothes  without  any  make¬ 
up  on,  and  for  no  reason  at  all  start  singing 
off  the  key,  throwing  his  cane  around,  bust¬ 
ing  his  hat,  slipping  into  the  footlights  and 
purposely  smashing  a  couple  of  bulbs  so  as 
to  add  to  the  noise,  breaking  off  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  dance  to  describe  the  native  habitats 
of  the  New  Zealand  ffa-fla,  that  strange 
animal  half  bird,  half  fish,  which  has  no 
feathers  but  flies  with  his  gills;  a  guy  can’t 
go  on  day  after  day  watching  genteel  women 
shrieking  with  unrefined  laughter  and  col¬ 
lie  professors  rolling  out  of  their  chairs 
into  the  aisle  at  what  he’s  doing — and  re- 
iMin  normal.  Even  if  his  brain  was  all 
right  to  begin  with — which  is  always  doubt¬ 
ful  with  nuts  like  Markhjun. 

And  here  was  an  innocent,  unprofessional 
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country  girl  marrying  up  with  the  wildest 
and  dippiest  of  all  the  daffydib  that  ever 
drove  an  audience  into  hysterics. 

The  six  months’  bettors  collected.  Every¬ 
body  was  sorry.  Ruth  Markham  was  as 
sweet  and  natural  as  a  downy  peach  swing¬ 
ing  in  the  sun.  But  when,  in  five  months, 
Loony  had  treated  her  to  neglect,  intoxica¬ 
tion,  general  oneryness  and  no  money — all 
because  he  didn’t  understand  her,  or  mar¬ 
ried  life,  or  himself,  and  because  worry  to 
Loony  meant  long  hours  for  the  bar¬ 
tenders — a  bunch  of  her  new-made  friends 
chipped  in  and  brought  her  a  ticket  home 
and  some  wholesome  advice  in  regard  to 
asking  fifty  dollars  a  week  alimony  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  getting  twenty-five. 

Ruth  thanked  them,  but  said  she’d  try 
it  another  month.  During  which  time,  try¬ 
ing  hard  to  understand  things  and  not  being 
able  to,  she  lost  five  pounds,  the  roses  in  her 
cheeks,  a  lot  of  pride  and  all  of  her  illusions. 
There  being  nothing  more  except  her  self- 
respect  to  lose,  she  one  day  accepted  the 
ticket,  the  advice  and  the  “God  bless  you, 
girlie”  of  her  husband’s  associates,  and 
went  back  to  the  ancestral  hardware  and 
farm-implements. 

Loony  took  it  without  a  word  of  explana¬ 
tion  or  sympathy-bidding.  But  by  the  time 
Ruth  had  got  her  divorce-papers,  he’d  drunk 
himself  right  out  of  vaudeville. 

Enter  the  hero — Obadiah  Galahad  Crum- 
mey,  of  Osage,  Iowa — a  young  fellow  trying 
to  get  along  in  the  world  by  driving  the 
ice-wagon  for  old  man  Perkins  in  the 
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morning,  and  afternoons  selling  stoves  in 
old  man  Perkins’  general  store. 

Don’t  get  Obadiah  wrong.  He  was  no 
big-city  iceman,  flattered  and  petted  by 
beautiful  women  fawning  for  his  favors. 
He  was  no  gay  blade  blithely  coffee-and- 
caking  it  from  kitchen  to  kitchenette.  He 
was  tall  and  homely,  sandy-haired  and 
lanky,  and  old  Solemnon  Earnest  himself 
had  nothing  on  Obadiah  when  it  came  to 
being  serious.  From  the  parent  who  had 
wished  the  Galahad  onto  him  he’d  inherited 
an  imagination  and  no  sense  of  humor.  The 
rest  of  him  was  just  plain  rube. 

T^OC  RYAN,  of  the  booking-office,  on  a 
pleasure  trip,  turned  over  an  asthmatic 
carbureter  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Osage 
Garage  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  and 
wandered  mournfully  out  to  cuss  the  town. 
Strains  of  religious  music  reached  him.  Doc 
knew  a  voice  when  he  heard  one,  and  a 
clear,  clean  tenor  was  pouring  out  into 
the  night  through  an  imitation  stained- 
glass  memorial  window  of  the  M.  E. 
Church. 

“Excuse  me;  who’s  the  lad  with  the  tenor 
voice?”  Doc  asked  Mrs.  Turnbutton.  Mrs. 
Turnbutton  always  accompanied  her 
soprano  daughter  and  sat  in  the  back  p)ew 
tatting  during  choir-practise. 

“That’s  Obie  Crummey,”  replied  the  lady, 
shuttling  happily.  “He  works  for  old  man 
Perkins — has  ever  since  his  folks  died  when 
he  was  a  little  shaver.  His  paw  owed  Per¬ 
kins  so  much  money  the  old  man  took 
Obie  and  set  him  to  working  it  out.  At 
least,  that  was  the  way  it  looked.  He  sings 
real  nice,  even  if  he  ain’t  never  took  a  lesson. 
You’re  a  stranger  in  town,  ain’t  you?  Stop¬ 
ping  with  friends  or  just  passing  through?” 

“Passing  out,”  Doc  told  her. 

In  the  silent  shadows,  back  in  the  church, 
he  listened  to  the  lx)y.  Crummey  had  no 
presence — no  personality.  He  didn’t  know 
any  of  the  tricks  of  putting  a  song  across 
the  footlights.  It  would  take  a  season  or 
two  of  practical  experience — trouping — to 
teach  him  what  to  do  with  his  hands,  how 
to  subdue  his  hair  and  how  to  hit  a  climax. 
But,  even  so,  he  seemed  to  Doc  to  have  p)os- 
sibiUties. 

Rohearsal  over,  Doc  introduced  himself. 

“D.  P.  Ryan,  of  the  United  booking- 
offices.”  The  magic  words  fell — as  the  fel¬ 
low  says — like  sterile  seed  on  stony  soil. 


“Have  you  ever  thought  of  going  on  the 
stage?” 

“No,  sir,”  Obie  answered,  crossing  his 
feet  like  a  horse. 

“You  mean  to  tell  me — with  a  voice  like 
yours — you  don’t  want  to  go  on  the  stage?” 

“No,  sir.  I’ve  got  a  job.” 

Doc  satisfied  himself  that  he  hadn’t 
bump)ed  into  the  village  cut-up  before  con¬ 
tinuing: 

“I’d  like  to  talk  to  you  if  you  haven’t  any 
date  on  to-night.  Are  you  exjiecting  to  set 
any  of  the  ladies  home?” 

“No,  sir.  I — I  ain’t  got  any  girl.” 

“Not  strong  for  the  skirts,  eh?” 

“  ’Tain’t  that  so  much.  But  the  girls 
round  here — I  don’t  know’.  And,  any^way, 
I  ain’t  making  enough  money  to —  What 
was  it  you  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about, 
mister?” 

Obie’s  remark  about  money  give  the  Doc 
something  to  work  on. 

Two  days  later,  in  Chicago,  Louis  Block, 
of  the  Orpheum  Circuit,  sent  for  Ryan. 

“Doc,  I  wish  you  should  help  me.  I  need 
a  sure-fire  hokum  comedy  act  for  the  anni¬ 
versary  bill  I  send  out  over  my  circuit  next 
month.  Since  last  season  I  exp)ect  Loony 
Markham  on  that  bill.  But  I  ain’t  got  too 
much  hair  now,  and  he’s  already  turned 
that  gray’.” 

Foxy  Doc  begun  to  get  a  glimmer  of  a 
scheme  to  combine  a  little  pleasure  with 
some  business.  He’d  been  one  of  the  bunch 
that  had  heljied  Ruth  Markham.  He  knew 
that  the  alimony  she  had  coming  to  her 
would  never  arrive  until  Loony  got  working 
again — if  then. 

“Unless  you  got  a  good  suggestion.  Doc, 
I  got  an  idea  to  hire  a  body-guard  for  that 
damn  fool  and  take  a  chance.  That’s  how 
bad  I  need  him.” 

Which  was  the  idea  Doc  had  been  flirting 
with. 

“Listen,  Louis;  I  know  a  guy  can  sing 
like  an  angel.  No  experience,  but  the  goods. 
I’ve  got  an  option  on  his  services  for  two 
years.  ^Tiy  can’t  we  work  him  into  Loony’s 
act?  He  could  come  on,  feed  a  couple  of 
gags  to  Loony  and  sing  a  song  or  two.  But 
his  real  job  will  be  to  get  Markham  to  the 
show-shop  every  day  sober.” 

“It’s  a  good  idea.  Doc.  Even  should 
Loony  break  away  and  blow  a  performance 
once  in  a  while,  this  man  you’re  plugging 
could  go  on  and  explain  to  the  audience  on 
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account  Mr.  Markham  not  being  well 
enough  to  appear  with  acute  indigestion, 
he  will  try  and  oblige  with  a  few  songs  while 
the  stage-hands  is  setting  up  the  next  act.” 

“Sure!  He’ll  be  a  great  protection  for 
you.” 

“Who’s  the  name  of  this  here  Orville 
Harrold?” 

“Crummey.  He’s  an  iceman.” 

“Well,  tell  him  to  bring  his  tongs  and 
meet  Loony  day  after  to-morrow.  Maybe 
we  do  business.” 

Block  heard  Obadiah  sing.  Then  he  took 
him  up  to  his  office  and  shoved  a  contract 
in  front  of  him.  Crummey  looked  at  the 
salary-figure. 

“You  made  a  mistake,  didn’t  you?”  he 
asked.  “It  says  ‘per  week.’  You  mean  I’m 
to  get  this  much  money  per  month,  don’t 
you?” 

With  Doc  Ryan  there.  Block  didn’t  dare 
change  the  figures. 

“You’ll  earn  it,”  he  said,  and  then 
shouted  to  his  stenographer,  “Send  that 
loafer,  Markham,  in!” 

“Listen,  Loony;  Mr,  Crummey  has  kindly 
consented  to  help  you  in  the  act.” 

Loony  l(X)ked  at  Obie  in  his  Sunday  black 
suit  and  yellow  shoes. 

“You’re  getting  me  confused  with  the 
Markham  that  has  the  barn-yard  act,  ain’t 
you,  Mr.  Block?” 

“Save  that  stuff  for  Seattle  and  Port¬ 
land,”  Block  told  him.  “You  didn’t  do  so 
good  in  them  towns  last  season.  I  ex¬ 
plained  everything  to  you  yesterday — all  but 
this.”  He  took  some  contracts  from  a  desk 
drawer.  “Every  week  you’re  going  to  get 
paid  only  practically  expenses.  Every  week 
till  you  finish  my  circuit,  I  hold  out  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  a  quarter  from  your  salary.” 

“Who’s  going  to  hold  you?”  Loony 
cracked. 

“Such  a  comic  you  aie!”  Block  answered, 
not  laughing.  “Furthermore,  in  the  con¬ 
tract  it  reads  for  every  performance  you 
lose,  you  forfeit  a  week’s  salary.” 

“That  don’t  listen  right  to  me,”  Lcx)ny 
objected.  “If  I  miss  a  show,  the  keeper 
here” — pointing  to  Obadiah — “not  me, 
should  lose  his  salary  for  neglect  of  duty.” 

“He  loses  his  job,”  Block  said  calmly. 

“You  think  of  everything,  don’t  you?” 
Markham  grinned  as  he  reached  for  the 
contracts.  “Does  the  body-guard  horn  in 
on  my  billing?” 
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“He  does.  It’ll  read — ‘  “The  Squirrel’s 
Best  Friend,”  Loony  Markham,  assisted 
by  O.  G.  Crummey.’  ” 

“That’s  all  right — if  I  can  depend  on 
him,”  Loony  replied. 

Before  his  first  week  was  out,  Obadiah 
Galahad  was  longing  for  the  ice-saws 
and  choir-practises  of  Osage.  He  dis¬ 
covered  he  was  an  alien  lost  among  strange 
people  whose  language  he  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  any  better  than  their  habits — espe¬ 
cially  their  habit  of  turning  away  and  laugh¬ 
ing  every  time  Loony  got  him  talking  about 
folks  and  things  in  his  home  town.  Obie 
felt  so  useless — until  Friday  after  the 
matinee. 

Markham  sent  him  out  for  cigarettes. 
When  he  come  back.  Loony  had  disap¬ 
peared.  It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock  before 
Obie  found  him,  full  of  ninety-proof  and 
fight.  In  his  serious,  conscientious  way, 
Obie  went  to  work.  What  with  this  and 
that  and  black  coffee  and  aromatic  spirits, 
he  had  The  Squirrel’s  Best  Friend  ready 
to  go  on  at  ten-fourteen  that  night.  The 
funny  part  was  that  Loony  appreciated  it. 

Loony,  however,  didn’t  refer  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  he  had  received  from  Obie  till  the 
next  Monday  morning. 

“Listen,  keeper;  you  did  me  a  favor  last 
week.  Now  I’m  going  to  do  you  one.  I’m 
going  to  let  you  pay  my  alimony  this  week.” 
“You’re  going  to  what?” 

“Going  to  let  you  pay  my  alimony.  You 
know  that  little  card  game  the  Swiss  acro¬ 
bats  and  those  ex-buttonhole  makers  in  the 
Russian  ballet  held  in  the  smoking-compart¬ 
ment  of  our  sleeper  last  night?  This  morn¬ 
ing,  when  I  washed  my  face,  the  cleaning 
job  was  complete.” 

“I  don’t  understand.” 

“I  don’t,  either.  I  didn’t  know  they 
played  pinochle  in  Switzerland.  But  lis¬ 
ten,  Pythias;  alimonially  speaking.  I’m  six 
months  in  arrears.  In  the  mail  this  morning 
was  a  cute  letter  from  my  ex’s  attorney  say¬ 
ing  that  now  I’m  working  again  he  sort  of 
feels  I’d  rather  part  with  a  little  jack  than 
explain  it  to  the  judge.” 

“But  I - ” 

“It’s  so  simple.  Adhesive.  I’m  broke. 
So,  how  can  I  send  anybody  any  money? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  don'/  send  twenty- 
five,  I  go  to  jail.  Then  what  becomes  of 
our  act?  And  you?” 
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“But  I - ” 

“Wait!  If  you  don’t  want  to  accept 
favors  from  me,  I’ll  put  it  another  way. 
You’re  getting  paid  to  assist  me.  The  bill¬ 
ing  says  so.  I’m  calling  on  you  piteously 
for  assistance.  Don’t  a  contract  mean  noth¬ 
ing  to  you?’’ 

“But  I  don’t  know  your  wife,’’  Obie  re¬ 
marked  delicately. 

“I  never  did.  However,  here  is  her  ad¬ 
dress.  The  post-office  is  two  blocks  down 
and  one  over.  I’m  letting  you  get  the 
money-order  yourself,  and  the  envelope  and 
stamp  and  everything,  just  to  prove  to  you 
that  I’m  not  asking  money  for  myself.” 

“Somehow” — Oljadiah  slowly  scratched 
his  hair — “somehow,  it  don’t  seem  just 
natural.  I  guess  maybe  I’d  better  send  it, 
though.  She  might  need  it.  But — but 
when  will  you  pay  me  back?”  • 

Loony  gazed  at  Obie  with  hurt,  sad  eyes. 

“I’m  surprised  at  you,  Le  Page.  Aren’t 
we  going  to  be  together,  both  on  and  off,  for 
twentv-six  weeks?” 

“Y4s.” 

“Well,  any  time  during  those  twenty-six 
weeks  that  you  want  that  money,  er — ask 
me  for  it.” 

That  same  night,  assisting  Loony  to  un¬ 
pack  his  hotel  trunk,  Obie  picked  up  a  photo 
which  had  slid  out  of  a  scrap-book.  It  was 
a  snap>-shot  of  Ruth  in  a  summery  dress, 
bareheaded  and  smiling. 

Looking  at  her,  Obie  could  smell  gera¬ 
niums  growing  in  a  garden,  the  tang  of  wind- 
fallen  apples  and  the  cleanness  of  fresh- 
starched  gingham.  “Home  folks,”  he  told 
himself. 

“W’ho  is  she?”  he  asked,  trying  to  act 
casual. 

“The  lady  you  sent  the  money  to  to-day.” 

“Gee!  She’s  pretty!  I’ll  bet  her  hair  is 
soft.” 

“So’s  your  head,”  growled  Loony.  “Lis¬ 
ten,  Coroner;  put  that  picture  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  drawer  with  my  1.  O.  U’s  and  bad 
debts,  and  chase  across  the  street  to  the 
chop-suey  joint  for  a  couple  of  egg  sand¬ 
wiches.  Don’t  forget  to  ask  the  chink  why 
they  always  put  a  slice  of  pickle  in  a  fried- 
egg  sandwich.  He  can’t  tell  you,  but  insist 
on  an  answer  just  the  same.” 

Obadiah  walked  to  the  trunk,  stooped, 
pulled  out  the  bottom  drawer,  saw  that 
Loony’s  back  was  turned,  slipped  the  photo 
into  his  pocket  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 


The  next  afternoon,  after  three  false 
starts,  he  spoke  to  Claudia  Carson,  redolent 
with  grease-paint,  perfume  and  warm  silk, 
as  she  stood  in  the  wings  after  her  act. 
Claudia  had  been  nicer  to  him — more 
human — than  any  one  else  on  the  bill. 

“Excuse  me,  Miss  Carson;  could  you  tell 
me  was  Mis’  Markham  an  actress?” 

“If  she  had  been,  she’d  ’ave  gave  Loony 
the  air  the  first  time  he  spxjke  to  her.  But 
she  was  a  rube — nothing  personal,  Mr. 
Crummey.  I  mean,  she  wasn’t  wise.  And 
that  was  the  only  fault  she  had  in  her  entire 
system.  Honest,  Mr.  Crummey,  I  ain’t  say¬ 
ing  anything  behind  nobody’s  back  which 
I  haven’t  said  in  front  of  his  face,  but  that 
marriage  was  a  brutal  crime  for  which 
Loony  had  ought  to  be  shot  at  sunrise.” 

Obie,  knowing  Markham,  and  also  how 
miserable  and  lonely  a  rube  could  be  m  a 
crowd  of  wise-cracking  performers,  uttered 
a  silent,  “.\men.” 

“It’s  a  good  thing  she  listened  to  reason 
and  asked  for  alimony,”  Claudia  went  on. 
“There’ll  never  be  any  money  in  that  hard¬ 
ware  store  of  her  dad’s  until  he  wakes  up 
and  begins  displaying  Ford  parts  instead  of 
currycombs  and  harness-oil.” 

“Does  he  sell  stoves?”  Obie  asked. 

“I  seem  to  remember  seeing  an  1898- 
model  oil-burner — but  nobody  was  bujing 
it.” 

With  that  information  and  the  snap-shot 
to  guide  his  imagination,  Obadiah  Galahad 
spiend  many  a  homesick  hour  creating  a 
wonderful  character — a  dream  of  a  girl  that 
nothing  in  Osage  had  ever  even  approached. 
And  after  getting  her  all  imagined  perfect 
and  marvelous  and  non-pareil — also  in  dis¬ 
tress — what  could  be  more  natural  than  him 
falling  in  love  with  her? 

Two  weeks  later,  when  Loony,  with  much 
solo  conversation,  led  his  assistant  into  the 
post-office  and  put  a  pen  in  his  hand,  Obie, 
without  a  word,  obliged  with  the  alimony. 

TOURING  the  next  six  weeks,  Obie 
proved  to  a  paying  public — and  him¬ 
self — that  it  takes  more  than  a  voice  to  make 
good  in  vaudeville.  .\nd  the  other  things 
it  takes,  Obie  didn’t  have.  But  he  had  a 
wonderful  time  visiting  round  in  the  big- 
town  hardware  shops,  asking  questions  and 
examining  the  goods  on  display. 

In  Frisco,  one  morning,  Obie  handed  a 
letter  to  Markham  from  the  stage  mail-box 
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and  opened  one  addressed  to  himself  in  old 
nan  Perkins’  handwriting.  Wading  through 
fifty-seven  reasons  why  he  should  come  back 
to  work  and  Osage,  Obie  looked  round  for 
Loony.  Then  he  called  him.  After  that,  he 
chased  out  to  the  sidewalk  and  p>eered  up 
and  down  O’Farrell  Street.  No  Loony. 

Serious  and  grim  as  a  sand-bag,  Obie 
started  the  rounds  of  the  caffe  where  he 
had  previously  explained  to  the  bartenders 
that,  when  he  dragged  Markham  out»  it 
wasn’t  because  he  was  sore  on  the  place  but 
merely  was  earning  his  salary.  At  the  end 
of  two  hours  he  located  Loony  weeping 
softly  at  one  end  of  Jim  Dunn’s  place. 

“Come  on,”  said  Obie. 

“I  can’t  work  to-day.”  Loony  choked 
with  emotion. 

“Why  not?”. 

“Too  sad.” 

“What  happened?” 

“Letter  I  got  this  morning.”  Loony  fum¬ 
bled  in  his  pocket.  “Nolxidy  with  a  heart 
in  him — not  even  you — could  blame  me 
after  reading  such  a  letter.” 

“What’s  sad  in  it?” 

“Here — you  read  it.  I  can’t.  It’s  break¬ 
ing  my  heart.” 

Obie  stuffed  the  letter  in  his  pocket  and 
Markham  into  a  taxi. 

After  a  wabbly  performance  that  after¬ 
noon,  his  assistant  conducted  the  Squirrel’s 
Best  Friend  to  the  hotel  and  tucked  him  in 
the  sheets.  Then,  mufiding  the  ’phone  and 
pulling  down  the  blinds,  Obie  sat  down  to 
enjoy  a  quieting  smoke.  Reaching  for  his 
cigarettes,  he  found  the  letter  Loony  had 
t(4d  him  to  read. 

Ml.  L.  Markham. 

Oipheura  Theatre. 

Stn  Francisco,  Cal. 

!  Two  months  ago  a  fire  broke  out  in  daddy’s  store, 
lad  while  trying  to  save  his  books  and  papers  he  was 
badly  hurt. 

In  spite  of  the  doctor’s  advice  he  won’t  let  any 
one  but  me  nurse  him.  .\nd  on  account  of  the  store 
bring  closed  all  this  time,  we  are  dreadfully  in  need 
of  money. 

You  have  not  sent  any  for  six  weeks,  but  I  thought 
pedaps  if  you  knew  the  circumstances,  you  might 
I  send  us  a  little.  I  hate  to  ask  you  this,  but  I 
[  honestly  don’t  know  where  else  to  look  for  help. 
Sincerely, 

Ki*th  Cleary  Markham. 

Mr.  Crummey  had  never  heard  of  those 
old  squarehead  knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
But  sitting  there  in  that  darkened  room, 
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looking  at  Loony  sleeping  it  off  and  knowing 
the  only  thing  he  could  be  depended  on  for 
was  undependability — comparing  that  sight 
with  the  photo  of  Ruth  and  her  big  trusting 
eyes  and  teasing  dimples — then  Icwking  at 
the  mental  vision  of  anxiety  and  hard  luck 
which  Ruth’s  letter  brought  before  him, 
Obadiah  formed  a  resolve  as  romantic  and  a 
darn  sight  more  practical  than  most  of  the 
vows  for  which  old  King  Arthur  made  noble¬ 
men  out  of  his  roughnecks. 

He  unstrapped  the  money-belt  round  his 
waist.  Six  weeks,  Ruth  had  written.  Six 
times  twenty-five  was  a  hundred  and  fifty 
plus  another  twenty-five  for  the  present 
week — one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 
The  belt  showed  a  balance  of  seventeen 
dollars.  Obie  had  been  averaging  a  saving 
of  twenty-two  or  -three  dollars  a  week.  But 
he  had  been  living  high — for  Obie.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  to  cut  out  his  extrava¬ 
gances — his  ten-cent  cigars  and  things  like 
that — and  Ruth  and  her  daddy  could  be 
taken  care  of  each  and  every  week. 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  softly  closed  and 
locked  the  door  from  the  outside,  ran  to  the 
nearest  telegraph  office,  wired  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  hurried  back  to  the  hotel  and 
opened  the  door  ^ain.  Markham  was  still 
dead  to  the  world.  Obie  drew  a  long  breath, 
rolled  a  cigarette  and  sat  down,  light¬ 
hearted,  to  wait  another  hour  before  yank¬ 
ing  Loony  in  under  the  shower-bath. 

WHAT  Obie  didn’t  know  was  that  be¬ 
fore  Loony  had  begun  floating  his 
grief  he  had  wired  Louis  Block  in  Chicago, 
authorizing  him  to  send  Ruth  the  alimony 
due  her,  and  also  to  forward  to  her  twenty- 
five  dollars  each  and  every  week  thereafter 
from  the  hundred  and  a  quarter  Block  was 
holding  out  of  his  salary. 

VV’hich  gave  Ruth  something  to  think 
about  when  she  started  plucking  two 
twenty-fives  weekly  where  none  had  grew 
before.  She  was  still  undecided  whether 
Loony  was  paying  up  his  arrears  or  whether, 
when  he’d  wired  Block,  he’d  been  lit  and  had 
forgot  doing  it,  when  she  received  a  letter 
from  Claudia  Carson. 

Dearest  Honey-bunch  Ruth: 

I  guess  you  are  surprised  to  hear  from  me  after 
the  long  time  it’s  been  since  I  was  up  to  >'our  town 
that  time  I  was  waiting  for  the  office  to  boost  my 
salary  which  they  never  did.  But  that’s  neither 
here  or  there,  dearie.  The  big  news  is  that  your 
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Sad  Experience  is  trouping  on  this  same  bill  wdth 
me,  and  if  you  ain’t  getting  j’our  alimony  regular, 
you  ought  to  hire  a  new  lawyer. 

He  ain’t  missed  a  show  since  we  started,  thanks 
to  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Crummey  who  is  playing 
wet  and  dry  nurse  to  your  ex-tank.  You’d  like  this 
Crummey  card,  dearie.  He’s  so  country.  He’s  got 
a  swell  voice  but  no  technic  to  guide  it,  and  his 
hands  and  feet,  large  and  sturdy  as  they  are,  seem 
to  worr\'  him  even  more  than  they  do  the  audi¬ 
ence.  But  he  has  real  nice  eyes;  in  fact,  what  you 
could  call  soulful  eyes,  dearie. 

.\nyway,  it  was  Crummey  last  week  who  told  me 
about  the  accident  to  your  father  and  the  store. 
I  asked  him  how  did  he  know,  and  he  said  j’ou  wrote 
it  to  Loony. 

Well,  to  get  down  to  the  point,  Ruthie,  there’s 
several  on  this  bill  that  knows  you  or  about  you, 
and,  one  word  leading  to  another,  they  all  donated 
and  asked  me  would  I  get  the  enclosed  m.-o.  and 
send  it  to  you,  hoping  you  will  accept  it  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  gave  and  find  some  use  for  it. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  .\m  enclosing  my 
route.  With  love, 

Claudia. 

P.  S.  Crummey  has  been  asking  me  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  you  lately,  dearie,  and  as  long  as  I’ll 
talk  he’ll  stand  without  tiring.  That’s  how  I 
noticed  his  eyes,  listening  to  me  talk  about  you. 
Everybody  is  wondering  what  he  does  with  his 
money.  He  don’t  spend  it  on  himself  or  any  of  the 
gals  on  this  bill,  that’s  a  cinch.  Claudia. 

Later,  in  the  post-oflice.  Monday  A.  m.  Funny 
thing  just  happened,  dearie.  Crummey  was  writing 
out  an  application  at  the  money-order  desk  when 
I  came  in.  I  slipped  in  ne.xt  to  him,  quiet.  “Ah  ha, 
the  secret  is  out,”  I  says,  meaning  what  he  does 
with  his  money.  He  turned  white  as  a  sheet  and 
looked  scared  and  uncomfortable.  “Don’t  tell  no- 
b  dy,  please.”  he  begged.  “Loony  don’t  know 
alwut  it.”  “It’s  none  of  Loony’s  business  what  you 
do  with  your  dough.”  I  says;  “but  what’s  the  dis¬ 
grace  in  le'ting  people  know  you’re  saving  most  of 
your  salary  every  week?”  “Oh,”  says  Crummey, 
:;etting  his  color  back,  “oh,  I  don’t  know.”  Can  you 
imagine,  dearie?  I  told  you  he  was  a  card. 
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And  that  gave  Ruth  a  whole  lot  to  think 
about. 

TOONY  didn’t  tumble  to  Obie  until  the 
'  tour  was  nearly  over.  One  afternoon, 
going  through  Obie’s  coat  for  a  cigarette 
while  his  assistant  was  up  on  the  stage,  he 
found  Ruth’s  picture  and  an  envelopie  con¬ 
taining  money-order  stubs.  Loony  noticed 
that  all  of  them  were  for  the  same  amount — 
twenty-five  dollars.  Sorting  them  out,  he 
found  a  stub  for  every  week  which  had 
passed  since  Ruth’s  letter  had  reached  him. 
Also  he  found  a  Western  Union  receipt  for 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  payable 
to  Mrs.  R.  C.  Markham. 


Loony  racked  his  brain  trying  to  remeni- 
ber  when  he’d  told  Obie  to  take  care  of  his 
alimony  regularly.  He  couldn’t  recall  doing 
so,  and  yet  he  figured  he  must  have  or  else 
why  would  Obie  have  done  it?  The  mi^ln 
thing,  as  Markham  saw  it,  was  to  try  to 
kid  Crummey  out  of  expecting  him  to  pay 
back  all  the  money  Obie  had  sent. 

“Listen,  Mucilage,”  he  said  sternly,  when 
Obie  entered  the  dressing-room;  “you’ve 
been  sending  my  wife  money,  haven’t  you?” 

Obie’s  eyes  opened  wide  for  a  second. 

“Alimony,”  he  explained. 

“No;  I  been  sending  her  that.  Louis 
Block’s  been  taking  care  of  it  for  me.” 

“You  didn’t  tell  me  that.” 

“That  ain’t  the  point.  The  deep  point 
I’m  trying  to  show  you  is  that  you’ve  got 
vourself  and  Mrs.  Markham  into  a  ted 
mess.” 

“How?” 

“You — you’ve  compromised  her.  All 
I’ve  got  to  do  is  to  prove  in  court  that  she’s 
been  accepting  money  from  you,  and  the 
judge  will  relieve  me  of  future  payments.” 

“But — but  you  wouldn’t  do  that?” 

“Why  not?”  Loony  hurried  on.  “I’m 
only  twenty-nine.  I’ll  probably  live  to  be 
sixty.  That’s  thirty-one  years.  Fifty-two 
weeks  in  every  year  makes  sixteen  hundred 
and  twelve  weeks.  And  at  twenty-five  (kJ- 
lars  a  week,  that  comes  to  forty  thousand 
three  hundred  dollars.  Who  wouldn’t  tell 
the  truth  for  forty  thousand  dollars?” 

“But - ” 

“Wait!  Here’s  the  tough  part.  While 
Ruth  probably  don’t  think  any  more  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  than  I  do,  her  repu¬ 
tation  is  worth  a  lot  more  to  her.” 

“Her  reputation?” 

“Of  tourse.  That’s  the  thing  you’ve  done 
that’s  bad.  If  any  one  was  to  find  out  that 
she’s  been  accepting  money  from  you, 
money  I  didn  t  know  anythin!^  about — ” 
Loony  piaused,  expecting  Obie  to  call  him 
quick  and  heavy.  When  he  didn’t,  Mark¬ 
ham’s  face  went  blank.  But  only  for  an 
instant.  “Of  course,  not  knowing  anything 
about  it,  you — you  can’t  expect  me  to  pay 
you  back  for  what  you  sent,  can  you?” 

“I  wasn’t  thinking  about  that,”  Obie  re¬ 
turned  slowly. 

“That  shows  you’re  sensible.  Best  thin(, 
you  can  do  is  go  up  and  explain  the  mistake 
to  Mrs.  Markham.  Maybe  she  hasn’t  spent 
all  the  money.” 
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But  Obie  wasn’t  listening.  He  was  won¬ 
dering  if  Ruth  realized  she  had  been  com¬ 
promised,  and  what  she’d  think  of  him  when 
she  found  it  out. 

Losing  a  week’s  work  because  of  having 
to  jump  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  Obie 
kept  right  on  traveling,  and  one  morning 
walked  into  Cleary’s  hardware  emporium. 

“I’m  O.  G.  Crummey,”  he  told  Ruth’s 
father.  “I’d  like  to  see  Mrs.  Markham.” 

“She’ll  be  here  in  about  ten  minutes,” 
the  old  gentleman  told  him.  “Won’t  you 
set  down?” 

Obie  looked  for  a  place  to  set.  There 
wasn’t  any.  Brooms,  pans,  buckets,  fly¬ 
swatters,  kettles — everything  was  scattered 
around  on  top  of  everything  else.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  came  in  to  buy  a  stew-pan.  It  took 
Cleary  five  minutes  to  find  the  right  size 
and  another  five  to  find  the  cover.  Obit’s 
methodical  mind  was  annoyed.  He  said, 

“I  used  to  be  in  the  hardware  business.” 

“You  did?  Where?” 

“Osage,  Iowa.  We  handled  Kenosha 
stoves.” 

“They  tell  me  they’re  pretty  good  sellers. 
How  about  it?” 

^T^EN  minutes  later,  when  Ruth  came  in, 
Obie  was  so  busy  giving  her  father  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  travel  he  didn’t 
even  see  her. 

“My  daughter  Ruth.  This  is  Mr. 
Crummey.  He’s  been  out  acting  with 
Markham,”  Cleary  introduced.  “He  wants 
to  see  you.” 

Obie  glanced  at  Ruth.  Then  hk  knees 
weaken^  and  his  tongue  dried  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth.  The  Ruth  whose  image  he’d 
been  carrj’ing  round  for  months  wasn’t  a 
marker  to  the  exquisite,  warm  little  Ruth 
who  stood  dimpling  and  shy  in  front  of  him. 

“I’m  happy  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Crummey. 
Claudia  Carson  mentioned  you  in  one  of  her 
letters.  She — she  said  you  had  a  beautiful 
voice.” 

Obie  proved  how  beautiful  it  was  by 
croaking  a  hoarse, 

“Did  she?” 

“She  also  said,  or  rather  from  something 
she  wrote,  I — er — ”  Ruth  stuck.  Quickly 
she  turned  to  her  father.  “May  Mr. 
Crummey  and  I  use  the  office  for  a  few 
moments?” 

At  hk  nod,  she  led  the  way  to  a  small 
glassed-in  room  at  the  rear  of  the  store. 
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Obie  followed  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter. 
Now  that  he’d  seen  Ruth,  it  was  harder  than 
ever  to  make  the  explanation  he  more  than 
ever  wanted  to  make. 

“Mis’  Markham,”  he  blurted,  before  Ruth 
could  say  anything,  “I — I  got  awful  bad 
news  for  you.  I  expect  you’re  going  to  be 
awful  angr>'.  .\nd  you  got  a  right  to  be. 
I  had  no  business  a-doing  what  I  done.” 

“Perhaps  you’d  better  start  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.”  Ruth  smiled,  trvnng  to  put  both 
of  them  at  ease.  “\\Ti-what  have  you 
done?” 

“I  been  pajing  vour  alimony.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  I — I — ”  Obie  mopp>ed  his  face 
and  plunged  into  the  e.xcuse  he  had  re¬ 
hearsed  on  the  train,  the  excuse  designed 
to  rid  Ruth  of  all  embarrassment.  “It  was 
like  thk:  Loony  never  could  rememb — I 
mean,  he  was  so  busy  and  I  had  plenty  of 
time,  and  so — so  I  sent  it - ” 

“I  see,”  Ruth  interrupted.  “But  why  did 
you  use  your  own  money?”  she  added,  giv¬ 
ing  him  another  chance. 

“Because  I — the  first  time  I  sent  it  was 
once  when  he  was  broke  and  I  )#asn’t,  and 
he  gave  me  your  address,  .\fter  that,  it 
seemed  like  every  time  I  spoke  about  you 
to  Loony,  he  got  drunk  and  made  me  a  lot 
of  work.  .\nd,  an>"way,  he  told  me  when¬ 
ever  I  wanted  the  money  back  to — to  ask 
him  for  it.  So  I  wasn’t  worrving  any. 
And,  besides,  it  wasn’t  no  trouble  for  me  to 
go  to  the  post-office  once  a  week. 

“Oh,”  said  Ruth,  greatly  flattered,  “you 
did  it  just  from  force  of  habit.”  Obie’s  eves 
crossed  in  pain.  “.\nd  now,  of  course,  you 
have  come  for  the  return  of  your  money.” 

“No!”  protested  Obie,  inwardly  all 
churned  up.  “That  ain’t  what  I  come  for 
at  all.  I  come  because  Loony  said  I  had 
compromised  your  reputation.  I  don’t 
quite  understand  it  myself,  but  if  I  have 
and  you  think  so,  why  I — I — if  you  think 
I  ought  to  marry  you,  I  wi - ” 

“Oh!  Oh!”  Ruth  interrupted  in  a  panic. 
“O  my  Lord!”  With  wide,  unbelieving 
eyes  she  stared  at  him.  “I  never  heard  of 
such  a  crazy — ”  Suddenly  she  boiled  over — 
at  Loony;  but  Obie  got  the  steam.  “What 
right  has  Loony  to  interfere  in  my  affairs? 
What  right  has  he  to  discuss  me  with — 
what  right  have  you  to  Ikten  to  hk  crazy 
talk  and  take  it  seriously?  Don’t  you  give 
me  credit  for  any  sense  at  all?  Don’t  you 
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suppjose  I  realized  a  mistake  had  been  made? 
Don’t  you  suppose  I’ve  known  for  weeks 
what  you  were  doing?  I  haven’t  touched 
your  money — not  a  penny  of  it.  So  how 
could  I  possibly  be  compromised?  Of  all 
the  stupid,  impossible - ” 

Obie  reached  for  his  hat. 

“You  don’t  need  to  say  no  more,  Mis’ 
Markham.  Least  said  soonest  mended.’’ 
He  started  for  the  door. 

“Wait,  please!”  There  was  apology  in 
Ruth’s  voice.  “I  didn’t  mean  that  you 
were - ” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  Obie  sjud  stiffly. 
“I  ain’t  so  mad  as  just — ^Just  kind  of 
disaf^inted.” 

“Disappointed!”  Ruth  was  puzzled.  “Did 
you  think  I’d - ” 

It  was  Obie’s  turn  to  boil. 

“I  thought  you  was  home  folks,”  he  de¬ 
clared  hotly.  “I  never  exp)ected  no  thanks, 
because  I  never  expected  you’d  find  ouL” 
Ruth  was  drinking  in  every  syllable.  “I 
only  done  it  because  I  saw  your  picture, 
and  in  the  picture  you  looked  like  a  girl  a 
fellow  like  jne  would  like  to  know  and  be 
nice  and  friendly  with  and —  help  out  of 
trouble — and  sort  of  look  after.” 

“Wh — why  didn’t  you  say  that  before?” 
Ruth  whisp)ered. 

“Why  didn’t  you  act  friendly  instead  of 
asking  all  them  mean  questions?”  Obie  de¬ 
manded.  “Do  you  suppose  I  enjoyed  try¬ 
ing  to  explain  thing  so  as  not  to  hurt  your 
feelings?  Do — do  you  think  it  was  any  fun 
asking  you  to  marry  me?” 

Ruth’s  eyes  sjjarkled  with  mischief — and 
something  else. 

“Were  you  so  afraid  I’d  accept  you - ” 

“Dog-gone  it!”  shouted  Obie.  “Will  you 
never  quit  asking  them  tom-fool  questicms?” 

Old  man  Cleary  op>ened  the  door  and 
stuck  his  head  in. 

“Crummey,  there’s  a  drummer  out  here 
trying  to  sell  me  some  garage  door-hangers. 
Wish  you’d  look  at  ’em.  I  don’t  l^ow 
nothing  about  ’em.”  He  hobbled  away. 

“Yes,  sir.”  Obie  turned  to  the  girl.  “Now 
I’m  going  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions. 
Why  didn’t  you  take  that  money  and  do 
some  good  with  it?  Why  didn’t  you  fix 
up  the  store  and  buy  some  up-to-date  stock 
and  pMit  it  where  you  could  find  it?  You’re 
running  this  store  like — like  a  couple  of 
rubes.” 

“Mr.  Crummey!”  Ruth  gaspnjd. 


“Well,  you  are.  Makes  me  sick!” 

The  old  gentleman  was  back  at  the  door 
again.  Ruth  spx)ke  quickly. 

“Dad,  Mr.  Crummey  says  we’re  running 
the  store  like  a  couple  of  rubes.” 

“That  fresh  drummer  just  told  me  the 
same  thing.  Maybe  there’s  something  in 
it.”  He  looked  shrewdly  at  Obie  for  a 
second.  “Young  man.  I’d  like  to  talk  busi¬ 
ness  with  you.  I’ll  be  back  in  a  minute.” 

Followed  a  short  silence  in  the  office,  with 
Ruth  slyly  watching  Obie’s  excitement  ebb 
and  die.  She  admitted  Claudia  was  a  good 
judge  of  eyes. 

“I  don’t  imagine  you  11  be  interested  m 
any  offer  dad  makes,”  she  said  demurely. 

“Sure  I  will!  I’m  going  to  quit  assist¬ 
ing  Loony.  He — ^he  ain’t  treated  me 
friendly.” 

“But  haven’t  you  a  number  of  vaudeville 
contracts - ” 

“That’s  all  right.  All  I’ve  got  to  do  is 
to  get  Loony  pickled  enough  to  miss  a 
pjerformance  and  they’ll  fire  me.  That’s 
easy.” 

Ruth  rose,  her  dimples  deep)ening  as  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

“I’ll  have  to  go  home  and  cook  dinner 
now,  Mr.  Crummey.  I’d  like  awfully  well 
if  you  would  come,  too — with  daddy.  It 
will  be  just  a  plain  country  chicken  dinner 
with  fresh  garden  vegetables,  but  daddy 
says  I  cook  dumplings  and  gravy  like — like 
home  folks.” 

Obadiah  Galahad  looked  straight  into  her 
eyes.  Then,  bashfully,  he  took  a  thumbed, 
bent,  soiled,  corner-tom  oblong  of  paste¬ 
board  from  his  pjocket. 

“Mis’  Markham,  would  it  be  asking  too 
much  to  give  me  a  new  picture?  This  one 
is  kind  of  all  wore  out.” 

iT  ATE  one  night,  some  few  months  later, 
Doc  Ryan  discovered  Loony  filling  up 
a  half-emptied  high-ball  glass  with  large, 
pjersonal  tears. 

“What’s  the  trouble.  Loony?” 

“My  wife  got  married  yesterday,  and 
didn’t  invite  me  to  the  wedding.”  He 
brushed  a  p>allid  hand  across  his  eyes.  “And 
I’ve  lost  the  best  little  guardian  I’ll  ever 
get.” 

“Cheer  up.  Loony;  I’ll - ” 

“Cheer  up?  How  can  I — knowing  they’re 
taking  their  honeymoon  on  the  money  Obie 
sent  to  pay  my  alimony?” 
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A  REMARKABLE  man,  Johansen. 
Six  feet  three  he  stood,  a  slouchy 
but  powerful  mixture  of  muscle  and 
lx)ne,  with  hands  and  feet  large, 
even  for  his  huge  proportions.  His  features 
were  rugged,  as  if  they  were  carved  roughly 
from  granite,  lending  his  face  a  wooden 
sternness  and  gravity,  only  relieved  upon 
rare  occasions  by  a  quizzical  flash  from  his 
deep-set  blue  eyes,  which  usually  were  en¬ 
tirely  hidden  under  his  bushy  brows.  Most 
of  the  time  he  moved  and  acted  as  if  in  a 
trance;  it  was  only  in  his  eyes — and  that 
seldom — that  any  index  was  given  to  the 
whimsical,  fantastic  nature  of  the  man. 

In  his  own  stolid  Swedish  way  he  had 
come  originally  to  Mongolia  to  “spread,” 
he  said,  “the  word  of  God  and  bring  sweet- 
*ness  and  light  into  the  sordid  lives  of  the 
natives.”  Whether  or  not  he  was  sent  by 
a  Swedish  church  I  do  not  know,  but  he  had 
no  connectiori  with  any  mission  in  China  or 
Mongolia,  and  what  preaching  he  did  was 
out  of  doors,  “because,”  as  he  argued  in  his 
Piccadilly- Swedish  accent,  “I  have  to 
nm  them  down;  it  is  impossible  to  talk  to 
them  unless  they  are  on  ponies  or  camels. 

If  they  get  off,  they  fall  asleep.  Moreover, 
they  are  a  curious  people  and  will  not  bear 
with  the  word  of  God.” 

Nor  was  Johansen  backed  by  money 
from  home.  In  the  beginning  he  p)aid  his 
way  by  selling  Bibles — a  hopeless  task,  it 
would  seem.  Later,  however,  he  had  be¬ 
come  intensely  interested  in  trading  ponies 
with  roving  bands  of  Mongols.  His  success 
was  so  immediate  and  marked  that  Bible- 
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selling  was  relegated  to  the  position  of 
avocation.  Bibles  are  needed  in  every 
home,  but  few  Mongols  have  homes,  and, 
besides,  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of 
gods  are  fighting  for  a  foothold  in  China  and 
Mongolia. 

I  first  met  Johansen  in  Kweihuahsien 
on  a  hurried  trip  I  made  from  Peking, 
where  I  had  been  doing  an  excellent  business 
in  lottery  bonds,  selling  only  to  the  highest 
officials  in  the  city.  Unfortunately,  a  sus¬ 
picious  official  doubted  the  good  faith  of  his 
bonds.  It  was  imperative  that  I  leave 
Peking,  and,  quietly  but  with  despatch,  I 
discovered  the  cheap)est  and  fastest  route 
to  the  border — and  landed  in  Kweihuahsien. 

Johansen,  the  only  foreigner^,  received  me 
quietly  but  cordially,  put  me  up  in  his 
compound,  gave  me  a  good  dinner  and 
asked  no  questions.  In  fact,  he  neither 
asked  nor  answered  questions.  Throughout 
the  meal  he  remained  silent.  When  the 
boy  had  cleared  away  the  dishes  and  finally 
glided  from  the  room,  I  essayed  to  break 
the  uncanny  silence. 

“Mr.  Johnson — ”  I  began. 

“Jo-han-sen.”  It  was  his  first  word  that 
evening.  I  was  encouraged. 

“Yes,  sir — Johansen;  quite  right.  Well, 
sir — I  say — see  here— damn  it;  I’m  in 
wrong.  I  played  a  little  game  with  Peking 
and  she  stacked  the  cards.  When  she 
called,  I  couldn’t  hear.  And  the  farther 
away  from  hearing-distance  for  me  the  bet¬ 
ter.  I’d  appreciate  advice  of  a  friendly 
sort.” 

Complete  silence — until  I  thought  that 
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he  was  asleep.  The  only  sound  was  the 
tick-tick  of  his  battered  old  alarm-clock  on 
the  sideboard.  The  man  made  me  nervous; 
I  could  not  see  his  eyes.  Finally  he  spoke, 
and  I  jumped  a  foot. 

“0-oom.  Ye-es.  To-morrow  I’m  taking 
a  yacht  and  a  motor-car  to  the  Living 
God  of  western  Mongolia  over  at  K’an 
K’al,  about  three  thousand  li  across. 
We  start  at  five;  the  boy  will  call  you. 
Your  pay  will  be  five  dolWs  Mex.  a  day; 
and  you  will  obey  my  orders.  We  will 
have  prayer  and  go  to  bed.” 

A  CYCLE  of  Cathay!  The  East  slow! 

Dazed  and  bewildered,  I  went  to  bed. 
That  night  I  had  confused  dreams  of  sailing 
a  yacht  across  a  sea  of  sand.  A  huge 
Buddha  of  bronze  sat  glowering  over  me, 
and  Johansen,  stern  and  silent,  sat  in  a 
Ford  car  perched  in  the  bow. 

Dawn  of  the  next  morning  saw  us  well  on 
our  way.  I  cannot  describe  the  beauty — 
the  color  and  picturesqueness — of  that 
caravan  of  sixty  camels  slowly  winding 
through  the  pwiss,  up,  up,  up  until  the  level 
plateau  of  the  desert  was  reached.  The  sun, 
struggling  from  its  sleep,  slanted  its  beams 
across  the  rolls  of  mountains,  bathing  their 
tope,  as  we  mounted  slowly  above  them, 
with  a  riot  of  purples  and  reds  and  browns. 
The  stillness  of  great  space  was  broken 
only  by  the  slow  shuflie  of  the  camels,  the 
tinkle  of  the  leader-bells,  now  and  then  the 
hoarse  yell  of  a  Mongol  to  his  beast,  and 
the  slow  purr  of  the  motor.  There  was  a 
sense  of  unreality  about  it  all. 

It  was  curious,  the  quality  of  Johansen’s 
conversation.  He  could  not  be  forced  to 
more  than  a  grunt,  but  after  days  of 
silence  suddenly  he  would  open  fire,  talk 
steadily  for  an  hour,  then  as  suddenly 
relapse  into  a  heavy  silence.  For  many 
days  he  held  aloof  from  conversation,  but 
when  two  men  are  alone  in  out-of-the-way 
corners  of  the  world,  sooner  or  later  they  un¬ 
burden  their  minds,  ofttimes  unloosing 
thoughts  which  under  other  conditions 
vould  remain  locked  in  their  breasts. 
Piecemeal  Johansen  told  me  much  of 
curious  interest.  I  was  concerned  with  the 
Living  God.  Who  was  he?  How  did  he 
happen?  What  did  he  do?  Why  the 
yacht — the  motor-car? 

“Why,”  was  the  reply  I  received  in 
scraps — it  took  me  several  days  to  uncover 


this  information — “why,  he’s  just  a  little 
yellow  man  who  believes  so  hard  that  he’s 
a  god  that  others  believe  it,  too.  His 
father  was  one  before  him,  and  his  father’s 
father.  I  don’t  know  who  started  it. 
Many  Mongols  pay  tribute  to  him,  and  I 
believe  he’s  very  rich.  Has  a  temple 
palace  crammed  with  priests  and  concubines 
and  lives  the  way  some  think  a  god  ought  to 
live,  although  it’s  not  exactly  my  idea  of  a 
god’s  job.  It’s  deplorable! 

“Has  funny  tastes,  this  god.  Buys  every 
sort  of  foreign  junk  he  hears  of  and  has  a 
big  godown  full  of  fancy  clocks — dozens  of 
them — sewing-machines,  stacks  of  mirrors, 
carriages,  cheap  jewelry,  stoves,  sideboards 
and  so  on. 

“The  first  time  I  visited  him  I  brought 
along  presents  of  a  silk  hat,  a  pair  of  garters 
and  a  Bible  with  colored  illustrations.  The 
little  fellow’s  been  crazy  about  me  ever 
since.  That’s  a  year  now.  He  trusts  me 
so  much  that  he’s  made  me  his  official 
agent  for  purchasing  foreign  truck.  Gives 
me  the  run  of  the  temple,  daytime.  Some 
nice  girls  he  has  there.”  And  he  hashed 
one  of  his  quick,  quizzical  glances. 

“This  yacht,”  rumbled  Johansen,  one 
day,  “we’re  packing  here  is  his  latest 
whim.  There’s  a  little  lake  in  the  temple 
grounds,  and  when  he  saw  a  picture  of  a 
boat  in  a  book  I  had,  he  was  miserable  until 
he  handed  me  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
with  ,  orders  to  get  one  like  it.  Had  her 
made  in  Shanghai  at  the  Ying-Chung 
Engineering  Works.  Going  to  be  the 
devil’s  own  job  to  put  it  together  again,  , 
too! 

“The  Ford  car,”  he  continued,  with  a 
rusty  chuckle,  which,  starting  slowly  from 
deep  inside,  gathered  momentum  and  ex¬ 
ploded,  “is  my  own  idea.  Bought  it  in 
Tientsin.  The  Iktle  chap  will  love  it,  for 
it’s  the  oddest  toy  I’ve  brought  him  yet. 
He  certainly  will  be  surprised.” 

He  was  silent  for  half  an  hour;  then,  as  if 
he  had  spoken  only  a  moment  before,  he 
chuckled  again. 

“He  certainly  will  be  surprised.  See 
here” — he  turned  toward  me,  shot  up  his 
eyebrows  and  gave  me  a  glance  of  startling 
intentness  from  his  keen  blue  eyes — “you’re 
a  pretty  good  sort.  Mind  you,  I  don’t  ap¬ 
prove  of  you  altogether;  you  might  do  well 
to  read  the  Bible  more  and  contemplate  the 
wonders  of  God.  But  you  work  and  keep 
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your  mouth  shut.  You’re  going  to  help  me 
abduct  the  gill,  and  I’ll  pay  you  well.” 

“What  girl?”  I  was  too  surprised;  I 
could  not  help  it. 

“Shut  up,”  he  reproved  calmly,  “and 
don’t  argue.  She’s  the  number-one  concu¬ 
bine  of  the  Living  God.  She’s  the  daughter 
of  a  shoemaker  in  Kweihuahsien.  The  god 
would  have  her,  and  the  girls  he  wants  he 
takes,  for  it’s  an  honor  to  the  girls  and  their 
families. 

“But  she  had  seen  the  grace  of  God,  and 
it’s  not  good  that  she  stay  with  him.  Her 
name  is  Li.  She  loves  me,  and  I  shall  take 
her  away.  You  will  help  me.  For  she’s 
fair  to  the  eye,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
abides  within  her.  Besides,”  he  added 
simply,  as  an  afterthought,  “I  love  her,  and 
we  shall  be  married.” 

As  he  proceeded  to  unfold  his  plan,  my 
eyes  must  have  grown  to  the  size  of  dollars. 
I  could  have  fallen  on  his  neck  and  em¬ 
braced  him.  Here  was  a  man! 

ONLY  one  incident  worth  recording  hajv 
pened  on  our  journey  to  K’an  K’al. 
When  we  were  about  the  distance  of  a  week 
from  the  city,  we  sighted  a  band  of  hung 
ku  tze — “redbeards,”  they  call  these  high¬ 
waymen — who,  at  a  distance,  circled  round 
our  sides  and  front  and  fired  a  few  warning 
shots.  With  guns  leveled  they  rode  cau¬ 
tiously  toward  us,  but  stopped  uncertainly 
at  the  sound  of  the  motor  punctuating  the 
stillness. 

I  was  excited — more,  I  was  thoroughly 
alarmed — and  thoughtlessly  reached  into 
my  pocket  for  my  automatic.  Johansen 
saw  my  gesture  and  caught  my  arm.  He 
traveled  with  only  a  sporting-gun,  now 
packed  away. 

“Quit  that!”  he  growled.  “They  won’t 
bother  us;  they’re  my  friends.  Wait.” 

At  the  first  shots  fired  our  caravan  had 
halted.  Johansen  calmly  jumped  from  the 
car  and,  with  hands  uprais^,  stepp)ed  a  few 
paces  in  front.  He  yelled  a  few  words  in 
Mongolian,  and  pandemonium  burst  loose. 
Holding  their  guns  high  above  their  heads, 
the  entire  outfit  of  fifty  or  more,  shouting 
hoarse,  guttural  exclamations,  galloped  to 
within  several  yards  of  him  and  reined  in. 

A  staccato  conversation  followed,  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  unmolested,  we  were  again 
on  our  way.  I  was  beginning  to  learn  a  few 
of  the  odd  twists  to  Johansen’s  character. 
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I  said  nothing.  In  time  it  would  come. 

“Did  you  notice  the  big  chap  with  the 
scar  on  his  check?”  he  b^an,  after  two 
hours  of  ruminating. 

“I  surely — ”  I  started  to  answer.  The 
Mongolian  of  whom  he  sp>oke  was  almost  as 
large  as  Johansen,  and  the  ragged  scar  ex¬ 
tending  down  his  left  cheek  added  to  his 
hard,  bold  face  a  sinister  look  that  re¬ 
mained  fixed  in  my  mind. 

“Don’t  interrupt,”  said  Johansen.  “He’s 
a  godless  fellow,  and  that  I  regret,  but  he’s 
a  man.  He’s  my  friend,  and  I  trade  ponies 
with  him.  He  steals  his  ponies,  I  know, 
but  it  is  better  that  I,  rather  than  others, 
buy  them,  and  then  use  the  profits  to  further 
the  works  of  God.  Thus  is  his  evil  re¬ 
quited  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 

“He,  too,  wants  the  girl,  Li.  For  that  I 
forgive  him,  for  who  does  not?  When  the 
Living  God’s  soldiers  brought  her  across  the 
plains  to  K’an  K’al,  twice  he  attacked  the 
caravan  to  get  the  girl. 

“The  second  time  he  got  that  wound,  and 
they  took  him  to  K’an  K’al,  where  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be.  They  were  going  to  chop  off 
his  head,  but  I  begged  off  for  him.  For,  you 
see,  though  his  ways  are  godless,  he’s  a 
man,  and  earnest  in  his  desires. 

“I  treated  him  until  he  was  well,  and 
would  have  reformed  him  for  God,  but  he 
listened  not.  Later  he  escap)ed,  and  took 
up  his  evil  ways.  He’s  my  friend  since 
then,  and  in  our  trades  I  have  good  profits.” 

We  approached  the  little  city  one  after¬ 
noon  just  before  sundown,  and  its  battered 
old  dusty  walls  rising  out  of  the  plain  made 
me  feel  that  I  was  living  in  the  days  of 
Christ.  Evidently  we  were  sighted  by  a 
sentry  on  the  wall,  for  while  we  were  yet 
half  a  mile  distant,  a  detachment  of  betur- 
baned  soldiers  garbed  in  baggy  blue-denim 
uniforms  galloped  out  to  meet  us  and 
escort  us  through  the  city  gates. 

At  sight  of  the  motor-car  they  drew  up 
sharply,  but  after  a  few  words  from  Johan¬ 
sen,  they  lost  somewhat  of  their  timidity, 
although  they  would  not  ^come  near  the 
car.  They  knew  Johansen  and  liked  him; 
in  the  exuberance  of  their  greeting  they  gal¬ 
loped  at  full  speed  in  circles  round  us, 
shouting  and  laughing  at  the  top  of  their 
voices. 

Our  camel  train  was  divided  and  sent  into 
several  inns  for  the  night.  With  great 
ceremony,  Johansen  and  I  drove  up  before 
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the  palace  of  the  Living  God.  Every  man, 
woman,  child  and  dog  in  the  town  followed 
us  at  a  respectful  distance.  Never  before 
or  since  have  I  seen  such  fearful  amaze¬ 
ment.  “A  self-go  cart!  Drawn  by  the 
devil!  Surely,  surely!”  The  people  were 
too  fascinated,  too  enthralled,  too  frightened 
to  do  more  than  murmur  their  astonish¬ 
ment. 

The  palace  consisted  of  a  huge  compound 
set  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  outer  wall 
was  of  plastered  brick  stained  a  dull  red, 
with  shining  green  and  yellow  tiles  running 
along  the  top.  The  two  massive  wooden 
gates  of  the  main  entrance  creaked  open 
into  a  large,  grassy  courtyard,  in  the  center 
of  which  was  an  elaborate  pagoda  of 
flaming  red  and  green;  a  fierce  god  carved 
from  wood  and  three  times  the  size  of  a 
man  stood  in  the  center,  brandishing  a 
pitchfork.  A  wall  with  two  small  gates 
separated  the  second  courtyard,  much 
larger  than  the  first,  and  containing  at  the 
rear  a  temple,  in  front  of  which  were  two 
stone  lions.  The  eaves  of  the  temple  were 
supported  by  great  wooden  pillars  lacquered 
a  d^p  red;  twined  round  the  pillars  from 
top  to  bottom  were  exquisitely  carved 
dragons,  the  work  of  a  master.  The  roof 
was  laid  with  the  regulation  green  and 
yellow  tiles. 

At  least  eight  more  courtyards  were  be¬ 
hind  this  one,  but  we  were  halted  here  and 
ushered  by  the  priests  into  the  temple. 
There  was  only  one  enormous  room,  high 
and  dark  and  cool.  The  floor  was  of  stones 
laid  cater-cornered  and  was  bare;  but  on 
the  walls  hung  beautiful  silk  tapestries  of 
red  and  gold.  Some  depicted  gods,  others 
merely  characters  and  symbols.  In  the 
center,  at  the  back,  was  a  platform  con¬ 
taining  a  table  and  two  chairs,  the  extent 
of  the  furniture  save  chairs,  which  were 
brought  in  for  Johansen  and  me. 

By  the  table,  in  one  of  the  chmrs,  sat  the 
Living  God.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long 
gray-silk  gown,  with  a  tiny  stiff  gray-silk 
hat,  like  a  miniature  stovepipe,  perched  on 
the  top  of  his  head.  As  a  god,  he  was  a 
deep  disappointment  to  me,  for  I  had  ex- 
jiected  a  f>rand  sieur,  an  impressive,  forceful 
leader.  He  was  a  little,  good-natured  pig. 
His  face  was  that  of  a  well-fed,  content^ 
baby,  and  as  smooth,  except  for  a  mus¬ 
tache  of  eight  or  ten  long  whiskers  drooping 
over  the  comers  of  his  sensual  mouth.  His 


face  was  round;  his  features  were  round; 
his  body  was  round. 

“There  is  but  one  god,”  the  fat  little 
Living  God  volunteered  complacently  in 
English,  “and  I  am  he.” 

I  was  startled,  and  glanced  at  Johansen 
for  a  clue.  To  hear  this  chubby  brown 
man  make  such  a  remark — and  in  English — 
gave  me  the  weird  feeling  I  might  experi¬ 
ence  should  a  pig  suddenly  sit  up,  cross  its 
hind  legs  and  ask  for  a  chew  of  tobacco. 
But  Johansen  did  not  bat  an  eye.  He 
merely  took  a  sip  of  tea  and,  turning  to  me, 
remarked  casually: 

“Isn’t  he  a  cute  little  beggar?  That’s 
the  only  English  he  knows.  Wanted  a 
greeting  for  foreigners,  so  I  taught  him 
that.  Took  weeks.  By  the  way,  you’re 
nobility  in  your  own  country.  I  am.  In 
fact,  I’m  a  sort  of  Merlin.  Got  to  be. 
The  old  chap  is  great  on  pedigree.  Funny 
thing — in  Tibet  they’re  thick  as  fleas,  and 
all  jealous  of  being  the  only  living  god. 
Too  many  gods  to  go  round — that’s  what 
drove  me  to  trading  ponies.” 

We  thr^  sat  in  the  temple,  Johansen  and 
the  god  exchanging  courtesies  in  Mongo¬ 
lian,  I  sipping  tea  and  wondering.  The  god 
was  so  much  frightened  that  Johansen 
spent  an  hour  persuading  him  to  go  out  and 
look  at  the  motor-car;  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  it  was  not  con¬ 
nected  with  devils,  and  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  he  touch  any  part  of  the 
machinery  or  driving-gears.  Not  until 
several  days  later  did  he  muster  up  sufficient 
courage  to  ride  in  it.  He  conadered  that 
it  was  bad  joss  to  allow  the  self-go  cart 
to  remain  in  town  after  sundown,  and, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Johansen, 
we  were  allowed  to  keep  the  car  in  an 
adobe  shed  just  outside  the  east  gate. 

WHEN  the  god  graciously  dismis.sed  us, 
we  were  escorted  by  a  group  of 
priests  to  our  room  in  another  courtyard. 
The  entire  furniture  of  the  room  consisted 
of  a  table  and  two  chairs  backed  up  against 
a  k’ang,  a  raised  brick  platform  covered 
with  mats  on  which  to  unroll  our  sleeping- 
blankets. 

“There  will  be  a  banquet  in  about  an 
hour,”  said  Johansen.  And  then  he  did  a 
curious  thing.  From  somewhere  among 
his  luggage  he  unearthed  a  faded  dinner 
jacket  of  rare  vintage,  and  proceeded  to 
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piakf  his  toilet  with  the  care  of  a  debutante 
going  to  her  first  party.  Having  no  other 
outfit,  I  merely  donned  clean  riding- 
clothes. 

“I  always  like  to  do  the  old  boy  proud,” 
he  finally  volunteered.  But  from  his 
sheepish,  awkward  manner,  I  knew  that 
there  was  something  else  on  his  mind. 

The  banquet,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
was  a  huge  success.  The  little  fat  god  must 
have  taken  up  the  art  of  entertaining  in 
early  childhood,  for  never  have  I  sat  down 
to  such  food.  At  least  forty  courses  of  sur¬ 
prising  and  delicate  dishes  were  served;  and 
to  drink  we  had  samshui,  cognac  and  beer 
suflhcient  to  pickle  the  remains  of  a  camel. 
To  top  it  all,  and  as  a  sjjecial  favor,  the  god 
sent  for  his  favorite  girls  to  group  them¬ 
selves  behind  our  chairs  and  divert  us  with 
songs  and  chatter,  while  the  fat  old  mamas 
sto^  proudly  in  the  background. 

But  it  was  not  the  feast  or  the  god  that 
left  the  strongest  impression  in  my  mind 
the  next  day.  It  was  the  astounding  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  girl,  Li.  and  the  behavior  of 
the  stolid  Swede.  The  girl  would  have  been 
beautiful  anywhere,  but  in  that  rcwm  of 
singsong  girls  she  shone  as  a  priceless  pearl 
on  a  dust-heap.  A  velvety  oval  face  of  pale 
olive,  ever  so  slightly  rouged  on  either 
cheek;  features  regular,  with  not  a  straight 
line  among  them;  slanting,  liquid  dark- 
brown  eyes,  whispering  of  glorious  myster¬ 
ies;  delicately  modeled  lips  which  were  al¬ 
most  a  challenge;  the  unmarred  beauty  of 
youth  perfected  by  the  natural  poise  cul¬ 
tured  in  a  soil  of  age-old  customs  and  tra¬ 
ditions. 

As  a  special  honor,  the  god  commanded 
the  girl  to  stand  by  Johansen’s  side.  Johan¬ 
sen  was  different  from  the  man  I  had  known 
hitherto.  He  drank  little — I  know  that; 
yet  he  was  nervous,  and  would  talk  volubly 
to  Li  in  a  low  voice  for  minutes  at  a  time, 
then  catch  himself  suddenly  and  pretend 
an  interest  in  some  quip  which  he  did  not 
bear.  The  little  fat  god  was  too  drunk  to 
notice,  and  I  should  have  been  were  not  the 
actions  of  Johansen  so  apparent.  When 
the  girls  left,  he  whispered  hurriedly  to  Li, 
and,  calling  over  the  old  mama,  slipped 
something  into  her  hand.  For  a  religious 
and  a  taciturn  man,  his  behavior  was 
abnormal. 

Finally  I  staggered  away  to  our  quarters, 
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supported  by  the  arm  of  Johansen.  With 
his  aid  I  managed  to  undress  and  roll  into 
my  blankets.  Tumblers  of  samshui  and 
goblets  of  cognac  combine  to  make  the 
devil’s  own  drink,  and  although  I  imme¬ 
diately  dropped  into  a  stupefied  sleep,  the 
mixture  of  fire  with  which  I  had  been  lining 
my  stomach  burned  within  me,  and  I 
writhed  and  twisted  in  wild  dreams  and 
moments  of  spasmodic  consciousness.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  of  these  semiawakened  fits  I  felt, 
rather  than  heard  or  saw,  Johansen  moving 
round  the  rcx)m,  undressing,  whistling  softly 
to  himself.  It  must  have  been  hours  after 
I  had  gone  to  bed. 

The  following  day,  nothing  in  regard  to 
his  midnight  outing  was  mentioned  by 
either  of  us.  I  had  a  sharp  headache,  and 
was  not  sure  but  that  it  was  a  part  of  my 
dreams.  Moreover,  we  had  work  to  do  in 
putting  together  the  yacht,  and  this  we  set 
about  to  do  at  once.  What  a  tragedy  to 
us  was  that  yacht!  First,  we  went  out  to 
look  over  the  lake.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
Johansen’s  face?  During  a  season  of 
drought  the  lake  had  dried  up;  our  as¬ 
tounded  gaze  met  nothing  but  a  gaping 
hole  of  dry  stubble  and  rocks.  Johansen 
was  heart-broken;  it  was  a  matter  of  pride 
to  him.  But,  to  my  surprise,  the  god  did 
not  seem  to  mind.  I  lehrned  from  Johansen 
that  the  little  fellow  did  not  know  that 
the  water  made  much  difference,  but 
thought  that  the  boat  was  merely  a  pecu¬ 
liar  foreign  tabernacle  in  which  he  iright 
play.  But  Johansen  was  obdurate  about 
the  water. 

“If  he  thinks,”  he  exclaimed,  “that  1 
packed  this  boat  several  thousand  li  just 
to  have  it  set  up  on  a  rock  like  a  turtle 
taking  its  sun-bath,  he’s  mistaken!  We 
shall  have  water — and  have  it  quickly,” 

Stubborn?  He  made  the  little  god  lend 
dozens  of  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  to 
construct  a  siphon  from  the  nearest  creek, 
a  half-mile  away,  in  order  to  pump  water 
into  the  dried-out  lake.  A  month  of 
steady  driving  on  the  part  of  Johansen  and 
myself  completed  the  job.  I  worked  like  a 
trooper  and  learned  what  persistence  and  an 
indomitable  spirit  will  do. 

When  the  hole  once  more  was  covered  by 
a  shining  sheet  of  water,  we  took  out  the 
plans  and,  with  an  army  of  native  artisans 
Ijehind  us,  prepared  to  set  up  the  boat. 
And  here  was  the  most  heart-breaking  part 
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of  all.  The  boat  was  too  big  for  the  lake! 
Johansen  had  been  given  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  to  purchase  a  yacht;  he 
ordered  the  boat;  it  was  shipped  to  him  in 
knocked-down  condition,  and,  without  con¬ 
sidering  measurements,  he  had  repacked 
the  parts  on  camels  and  carried  them  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  thousand  miles  or  more  before  he 
studied  the  plans.  There  was  no  possible 
way  of  enlarging  the  lake  without  leveling 
the  walls  of  the  compound,  for  it  covered 
the  space  of  one  of  the  courtyards.  The 
boat  was  too  large  and  the  lake  too  small — 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

The  Living  God,  however,  did  not  worry 
in  the  least,  but  ordered  that  the  yacht  be 
set  up.  It  meant  nothing  to  him  that  fore 
and  aft  it  pressed  against  the  sides  of  the 
lake.  He  turned  it  into  a  tea-house  and 
was  delighted.  But  if  Johansen  was 
grouchy  and  taciturn  before,  now  he  was  a 
caged  lion.  Even  so,  I  sensed  other  wor¬ 
ries  crowding  his  mind — worries  at  which 
I  could  only  guess.  There  was  no  mbtake 
now  about  his  nocturnal  outings.  At 
night,  when  he  thought  that  I  was  asleep, 
he  would  sneak  out  quietly,  returning  at 
two  or  three  in  the  morning.  Heaven 
knows  how  he  evaded  the  guards  and  sen¬ 
tries  which  were  stationed  at  every  gateway 
unless  he  gave  them  bountiful  squeeze;  but 
I  was  sure  that  he  was  seeing  Li,  and  later 
events  proved  the  correctness  of  my 
surmise. 

pROBABLY  three  months  passed,  during 
A  which,  enveloped  in  the  cloud  of 
Johansen’s  silence,  I  waited  for  a  hint  from 
him.  Our  time  was  sp)ent  in  putting  to¬ 
gether  the  boat,  riding  and  hunting,  feast¬ 
ing,  and  playing  with  the  little  god,  who 
loved  Jtrfiansen  as  a  mother  and  chatted 
with  him  by  the  hour.  I  was  becoming 
impatient  and  nervous.  Had  Johansen 
given  up  hope?  Had  his  plans,  by  any 
chance,  been  knocked  in  the  head? 

I  had  not  reckoned  to  the  full  the  quiet 
steadiness  of  purp)ose  in  his  make-up. 
With  no  other  warning,  one  evening  after 
we  had  gone  to  bed,  he  casually  announced 
that  the  next  night  we  would  kidnap  Li. 

“Every  thing  is  ready,”  he  said.  “It’s  the 
dark  of  the  moon,  and  the  sooner  now  the 
l>etter.  I  couldn’t  before;  I  owed  it  to  the 
god  to  fix  up  the  boat  first.  He’s  my 
friend,  you  see;  I  had  to  do  that.” 


The  quality  of  his  conscience!  He  would 
steal  his  friend’s  most  cherished  possession, 
but,. first,  he  would  perform  faithfully  all 
outstanding  contracts. 

“By  the  grace  of  God  and  by  bribing 
Chu,  the  chief  eunuch,  and  the  amah.  I’ve 
seen  and  talked  with  Li  almost  every  night. 

So  I’ve  fixed  it  with  Chu  that  she  meet  me 
to-morrow  night  as  usual  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  courtyard.  That’s  the  farthest 
courtyard,  where  all  the  girls  are.  At 
midnight  you  be  on  top  of  the  wall  at  the 
rear  and  catch  the  rope  when  I’m  ready. 
We’ll  haul  her  up  and  run  for  the  car.  j 

“Chu’s  the  only  one  who  knows.  I  can 
trust  him.  But  Li  doesn’t  know.  I’ve 
talked  again  and  again  to  Li  and  the  amok, 
tried  to  show  them  the  Lord  was  on  our  side 
and  there  was  no  danger.  But  they’re 
scared.  So  I  gave  up  arguing.  Little  li 
doesn’t  know  we’re  going  to  take  her  away 
to-night;  it  will  have  to  be  a  surprise.  I’ll 
gag  her  so  that  she  won’t  scream. 

“It’s  the  only  way,”  he  added,  as  I 
raised  my  eyebrows  in  astonishment.  “She  ' 
loves  me,  and  would  probably  go,  anyway, 
but  I  can’t  take  chances.  I’m  going  to 
marry  her  all  right.  I  meant  what  I 
said.” 

This  was  the  second  time  that  he  had  I 
reassured  me.  Whether  he  married  her  or  | 
not  made  no  difference  to  me.  I  was  too  | 
excited  and  intoxicated  at  being  a  part  of  i 
such  an  extraordinary  abduction.  But  ’ 
when  I  reflect  now,  I  know,  of  course,  that  I 
had  no  doubts.  Johansen  thought  sim{^y 
and  straight.  Such  an  elopement  did  not 
seem  unusual  to  his  mind.  He  wanted  this 
woman  as  his  own,  and  he  took  the  simplest 
and  most  expeditious  methods  for  getting 
her.  Johansen  was  a  great  man.  I  loved 
him. 

Pitchy  blackness  surrounded  me  when  I 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  lay  there 
awaiting  Johansen  and  the  girl.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  readiness.  On  our  way  to 
K’an  K’al,  petrol  had  been  stored  at  rest- 
houses  along  the  route,  and  ponies  awaited 
us  should  the  car  fail.  We  had  gone  out 
of  the  city  shortly  before  dark  and  started 
the  engine.  In  order  that  the  gatekeepers 
might  have  no  suspicion,  Johansen  had 
taken  pains  to  go  out  one  or  more  times  1 
every  night  we  were  there.  I  lay  flat  on  r 

the  wall,  waiting,  my  heart  beating  a  rapid  I 
tattoo  from  sheer  excitement.  I 
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Suddenly,  almost  below  me,  I  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  two  black  masses  in  a  short,  sharp 
struggle;  as  suddenly  as  it  started  it  stopped, 
and  I  heard  Johansen  whisper, 

“Here!” 

And  he  tossed  up  a  rope,  the  other  end  of 
which  was  tied  to  the  figure  below.  Johansen 
quickly  struggled  up  beside  me,  and  we 
were  cautiously  pulling  up  our  load  when, 
from  across  the  courtyard,  a  shriek  rang  out, 
followed  by  another,  and  then  a  general 
screaming. 

Neither  of  us  uttered  a  word  but  deliber¬ 
ately  continued  our  task  of  working  down 
the  outside  of  the  wall  and  hurried  away  as 
best  we  might,  half  carrying,  half  dragging 
the  poor  thing  down  the  d^k  road  toward 
the  gate.  The  noise  behind  us  was  in¬ 
creasing,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
gate,  we  could  hear  voices  raised  in  an  up¬ 
roar. 

At  the  gate,  two  soldiers  were  on  guard, 
and  to  them  Johansen  hurriedly  spoke  a 
few  words  in  Mongolian.  One  pulled  out 
a  key  and  started  toward  the  gate,  heard  the 
ycllmg  of  our  pursuers  and  hesitated. 

“Here — hold  her  one  second,”  Johansen 
said  to  me,  and  turning  to  the  guard, 
“Damn  you!”  he  muttered. 

Snatching  the  key  with  his  left  hand,  with 
his  right  he  grasped  the  fellow’s  neck,  held 
him  up  for  a  second  as  if  he  were  a  rat,  then, 
with  the  full  force  of  his  huge  body  threw — 
almost  tossed — him  against  the  other  sentry, 
sending  them  both  crashing  against  the 
wall,  where  they  fell  and  lay. 

We  were  out  of  there  and  into  the  car  in 
bare  time  to  get  clear  of  the  mob  behind  us. 
A  few  shots  were  fired  but  went  wild. 
Johansen  drove;  I  sat  behind,  clutching 
and  steadying  my  hooded  companion. 

WE  DROVE  for  an  hour,  and  at  last 
I  was  beginning  to  breathe  easily, 
when  out  of  the  darkness,  from  nowhere,  it 
seemed,  loomed  up  a  line  of  bobbing  black 
masses,  blocking  the  trail  before  us.  Johan¬ 
sen  brought  the  car  to  a  slow  stop.  The 
fear  of  having  Li  struck  by  a  bullet  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  driving  full  speed  ahead. 

The  bobbing  masses  closed  in  and  we 
were  fronted,  I  could  see  now,  by  a  band  of 
lun^  hu  tze.  Johansen  slipped  from  the  car; 
hands  raised,  he  walked  forward  into  the 
light  of  the  car-lamf)s  and  stood  motionless. 
A  dark  figure  di^ounted.  Gun  poised  for 
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instant  action,  it  waddled  slowly  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  Johansen.  In  the  glare  of 
the  headlights  I  could  distinguish  a  hard 
yellow  face  with  a  ragged  scar  running 
down  the  left  cheek.  It  was  Johansen’s 
friend,  the  robber  leader. 

“Johansen,  my  master,  whom  do  you 
carry?” 

Their  conversation  was  in  Mongolian, 
but  the  translation  I  later  dragged  from 
Johansen’s  stubborn  lips. 

“Ah,  Chung,  ’tis  thee?  May  our  Lord 
bless  thee  and  thine.  I  carry  two  friends 
only.  Put  down  thy  gun.” 

“Nay;  I  would  see  your  friends,  Johan¬ 
sen,  master.  I  am  but  your  jjoor  servant, 
yet  I  would  see  your  friends.” 

Johansen  hesitated  a  second. 

“Come  thou  with  me,  Chung.”  To¬ 
gether  they  walked  to  the  side  of  the  car. 
The  horsemen  drew  nearer  and,  with  guns 
leveled  on  us,  waited.  I  had  not  moved 
from  the  rear  seat.  As  he  drew  close, 
Johansen,  without  turning  his  head,  spoke 
to  me  in  low,  level  tones. 

“Get  out  that  automatic  of  yours,  so  he 
can’t  see  it,  and  shp  it  to  me  when  I  bend 
over.”  Turning  to  Chung,  he  said:  “Here, 
my  friend,  is  it  enough?  May  we  go  in 
peace?” 

“Nay,  master;  if  it  please  you,  I  would 
have  you  uncover  this — your  friend.”  I 
could  see  in  the  dark  the  outline  of  his 
sneering  smile. 

“To  Chu,  the  fat  eunuch,”  he  added,  “I 
also  give  squeeze,  my  master.  I  awaited 
your  coming,  and  I  would  have  you  uncover 
your  friend.” 

“Have  thy  way,  Chung.”  And,  stepping 
on  the  running-board,  Johansen  leaned 
over.  With  his  left  hand  he  dragged  off  the 
head-covering;  with  his  right  he  grasped  the 
pistol  which  I  passed  to  him.  Chung 
shifted  his  gun  to  one  arm  and  peered  over 
the  side  of  the  car. 

“Hell’s  blazes!”  muttered  Johansen,  and 
Chung  growled  deep  in  his  throat. 

This  was  the  second  time  I  had  heard 
Johansen  swear.  They  were  staring,  hor¬ 
ror-stricken,  into  the  frightened,  speechless 
face  of  the  Living  God!  Chu,  the  wily 
eunuch,  had  made  a  triple  cross! 

Johansen  was  the  first  to  recover.  He 
stepped  to  the  ground  and  stood  close  to 
Chung.  His  right  arm  hung  straight,  and 
I  knew  that  my  automatic,  held  low  and  at 
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his  side,  covered  Chung.  In  the  darkness 
they  offered  to  the  eyes  of  the  horsemen 
only  two  blurred  shadows. 

Savagely,  Chung  faced  round,  his  rifle 
still  resting  in  the  hollow  of  one  arm. 

“A  trick,  eh?”  he  bellowed.  Very  well,  • 
my  master.  The  god  will  serve  my  pur¬ 
pose.  I  shall  hold  him  in  ransom  for  the 
girl,  Li.  Eh,  my  master?” 

“Quiet,  Chung,  my  friend,  or  I  shoot.” 

Chung  stared  at  Johansen  in  amazement, 
then  down  at  the  automatic,  now  pressed 
against  his  belly,  and  stiffened. 

“My  word  is  ever  good,  thou  knowest,” 
continued  Johansen,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
“Be  thou  still,  my  friend,  and  wait.”  His 
mouth  was  twisted  into  a  grim  smile. 

With  eyes  fixed  on  Chung,  his  low,  even 
voice  addressed  the  god. 

“Oh,  sire,  wouldst  thou  return  to  K’an 
K’al  and  in  peace?  Then  listen.  Thou 
knowest  I  desire  the  girl,  Li,  as  my  own. 
Promise  me,  on  thy  word  as  a  god,  the  girl 
and  thy  continued  protection,  and  no  harm 
shall  befall  thee.  I,  Johansen,  shall  return 
thee  safely  and  at  once  to  K’an  K’al.” 

For  a  full  half  minute — Johansen  later 
said  that  it  was  at  least  three  hours — the 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  dull  stamp¬ 
ing  of  the  ponies  in  the  hazy  background. 

“Quickly!  I  weary.” 

“I  promise,  faithfully  I  promise!”  at  last 
squeaked  the  little  god. 

“It  is  good,”  said  Johansen.  “Now” — 
to  Chung — “tell  thy  men  that  all  is  well, 
that  it  is  thy  order  that  they  await  thee 
here,  and  that  thou  wouldst  ride  with  me, 
thy  friend,  a  short  distance,  and  talk.  No 
harm  will  befall  thee;  I  promise.  Quickly, 
Chung,  my  good  friend,  else  I  shoot.” 
While  he  was  talking,  with  his  left  hand 
Johansen  snatched  Chung’s  rifle  and  pitched 
it  into  the  bottom  of  the  car. 

“All  is  well!”  shouted  Chung  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  “Lower  your  guns.  I  ride  with  my 
friend  and  return  shortly.  Await  me  here. 
We  complete  our  bargain.” 

Johansen  marched  Chung  ahead  of  him 
into  the  front  seat.  He  passed  the  auto¬ 
matic  to  me.  Clutching  the  back  of  the 
seat,  I  stood  holding  the  gun  pressed 
against  Chung’s  head.  Johansen  took  the 
wheel,  turned  the  car.  and  we  headed  back 
toward  K’an  K’al.  When  we  were  beyond 
rifle-range,  Johansen  stopped  the  car  and 
request^  Chung  to  descend. 


“  Till  the  next  seeing,  Chung;  have  for 
me  many  ponies.” 

Gazing  up  at  Johansen,  across  the  impas¬ 
sive  face  of  Chung  flashed  a  look  of  ad¬ 
miration. 

“  Till  the  next  seeing,  master.  Aye; 
the  ponies  shall  be  many  and  good.”  He 
bowed,  saluted,  and  the  blackness  swal¬ 
lowed  him. 

Long  after  Chung  had  disappeared, 
Johansen  remained  leaning  heavily  over  the 
steering-wheel.  Finally,  with  a  sigh,  he 
straightened  up  and  started  the  car  on  its 
way. 

“Godless — but  a  man,”  he  said  slowly. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  heard 
the  rapid  clatter  of  ponies  galloping 
on  the  hard-beaten  trail.  For  the  third 
time  that  night  the  car  stopped  and  Johan¬ 
sen  descended.  This  time,  it  was  the  god’s 
cavalry  in  pursuit  of  us.  Johansen, 
standing  in  the  light,  waved  his  arms.  A 
harsh  command  from  the  leader;  the  ponies 
came  to  a  halt. 

“I  bring  sire,  the  god!”  boomed  Johansen. 
“Well  and  safe  I  bring  him.  Delivered 
from  the  evil  hand  of  Chung,  the  hung  hu 
tze.” 

Good  fortune  hovered  on  Johansen’s 
shoulder.  In  the  general  confusion  of  the 
night,  no  one  could  say  who  had  abducted 
the  god.  A  hoarse  yell  of  approval  from 
the  soldiers  greeted  his  statement. 

“Sp)eak  to  them!”  Johansen  commanded 
the  god.  No  answer.  “Punch  him  in  the 
side,”  said  Johansen  to  me  in  English. 

I  punched.  Still  no  answer.  I  bent 
down.  The  Living  God  had  fainted! 

OUR  entry  into  K’an  K’al  was  a  triumph. 

No  one  but  Chu  knew  exactly  what 
had  happened,  and  Chu,  poor  devil,  was 
never  given  the  opportunity  to  explain. 
But  Johansen  was  a  hero.  With  his  bare 
hands,  whispered  rumor,  he  had  destroyed 
dozens  of  armed  bandits;  his  prowess  was 
turning  rapidly  into  a  contemporary  legend. 
No  doubt,  some  said,  the  god  had  lent  to 
him  supernatural  powers.  But  about  the 
Living  God,  opinions  varied.  Of  course,  he 
could  not  be  hurt — that  was  impossible; 
only,  it  could  not  be  gainsaid  that  Johansen, 
too,  was  mighty  in  his  own  right. 

The  little  god  was  too  happy  at  having 
saved  his  face  to  care  for  anything  else. 
A  banquet  was  ordered  for  the  evening. 
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During  the  day,  lying  on  the  k'ang  in  our 
room,  Johansen  and  I  rested.  Although 
exhausted  from  excitement,  I  could  not 
sleep.  The  events  of  the  night  continued 
to  shoot  through  my  mind.  All  day  Johan¬ 
sen  did  not  close  his  eyes  but  lay  still. 

Toward  dusk  we  rose  and  prepared  for 
the  banquet.  Johansen  donned  his  faded 
dinner  jacket,  and  when  we  were  led  by  a 
group  of  priests  to  the’  main  temple,  I 
noticed  under  his  arm  a  Bible. 

The  god,  with  a  mass  of  priests  behind 
him,  stepped  to  the  temple  entrance  and 
greeted  us.  Johansen  walked  up  to  him 
and  spoke  at  great  length.  The  god, 
smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands,  from  time  to 
time  interrupted  with  little  grunts  of 
assent.  Johansen  finished;  the  little  god 
clapped  his  hands  and  issued  orders.  A 
hustling  and  scurrying  to  and  fro,  and  I 
found  myself  standing  in  the  rear  of  the 
room,  facing  the  entrance.  On  my  right 
was  Johansen,  and  on  his  right  the  god. 
On  either  side  a  row  of  priests  extended 
from  us  to  the  entrance.  Wondering,  I 
waited  expectantly. 


I  did  not  wait  long.  In  the  doorway  ap¬ 
peared  Li,  robed  in  a  gown  of  f>ale-blue  silk 
embroidered  with  gold  and  extending  to 
her  dainty  ankles.  Her  hair  was  smoothed 
from  her  forehead  and  plaited  down  her 
back  in  a  long  braid,  interwoven  with  the 
virginal  red-silk  cord.  She  stood,  framed  in 
the  doorwray,  erect  and  serene. 

Johansen,  Bible  in  hand,  marched  slowly 
down  to  meet  her,  drew  her  arm  through 
his,  and  with  measured  tread  retraced  his 
steps  until  they  were  immediately  opposite 
the  god  and  me. 

Johansen  opened  his  Bible  and  for  several 
minutes  rumbled  away  in  Mongolian.  He 
closed  the  book  and  to  Li  put  several 
questions,  to  each  of  which  she  replied 
with  a  word  of  one  syllable,  always  the 
same.  The  same  formula  was  repeated 
with  himself. 

A  pause.  \  rumble  from  Johansen.  A 
ring — too  large — on  the  finger  of  Li. 
His  arms  round  her. 

The  only  minister  within  the  radius  of  a 
month’s  journey,  Johansen  had  acted  at  his 
own  wedding. 


Two  Novelettes — Six  Short  Stories  in  October 

AMONG  them  a  story  of  the  tropics  with  an  interesting 
triangle — the  father,  the  daughter  about  whom  he  built  a 
wall,  and  the  man. 

Amidon’s  Island  By  Paul  Annixter 

Should  we  always,  without  regard  to  consequences,  act  in 
•  accordance  with  what  the  world  calls  “duty”? 

Daddy’s  Girl  By  Wallace  Irwin 

The  short  stories  include  “Soothing  Nervous  Nick,” 
by  Leonard  Hatch,  good  world-series  reading;  “The 
Stirring,”  by  Nelia  Gardner  White,  a  prescription  for 
parsons  and  others;  “When  Fear  Was  Forgotten,  ”  by 
Henry  Francis  Granger,  another  “little  journey  back  home;” 
“The  Rise  of  Spotty  Lafitte,”  by  William  C.  McCloy, 
a  new  angle  as  to  respectability,  and  “The  Dopester,”  by 
Courtney  Ryley  Coojjer,  which  shows  what  a  venal 
animal-trainer  might  do. 

October  EVERYBODY'S  -out  September  15th 
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Captain  Applejack 

A  Diverting  Comedy  About  a  Lonely  Man  Who  Thinks 
He  Must  Go  Out  into  the  W wld  for  Romance  and 
Adventure^  But  Finds  It  in  His  Own  Home 

By  Walter  Hackett 

Published  by  courte^  oj  the  author  and  the  producer,  Sam  Harris 

The  .4 have  always  been  Mrs.  Whatcombe  {majestically):  Am- 
a  well-ordered  family.  Their  con-  brose,  I  am  an  Applejohn  and  Poppy  is  the 
servatism  extends  even  to  the  ward  of  the  Applejohns.  We  are  both 
small  details  of  daily  life.  Con-  strong  enough  to  bear  any  blow.  Tell  us 
sequently,  when  Ambrose  Applejohn,  one  your  bad  news, 
winter’s  night,  refuses  his  dessert,  his  Ambrose:  But  I  have  none, 
usual  after-dinner  port  and  his  coffee,  great  Mrs.  Whatcombe  {thrusting  the  Countiy 
is  the  consternation  of  Mrs.  Whatcombe,  his  Life  at  him):  Then  what  is  the  meaning  of 
aunt,  and  Poppy,  his  ward.  this? 

Poppy:  Er — Aunt  Agatha — do  you  think  .'\mbrose:  Well — I  feel  the  need  of  a 

that  perhaps  the  trouble  with  Ambrose  is  change. 

that  he — that  he  is  in  love?  Mrs.  Whatcombe:  Do  you  actually 

Mrs.  Whatcombe:  Don’t  be  absurd,  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  parting  with 
Poppy!  Who  could  he  be  in  love  with?  our  ancestral  home  because  of  a  mere  whim? 

Po^/>y  is  taken  aback  by  this  direct  ques-  Ambrose:  It  isn’t  a  whim.  My  health 
tion.  It  is  quite  clear  whom  she  hopes  he  is  demands  it. 

in  love  with.  Mrs.  Whatcombe:  Nonsense!  You  are 

Poppy:  W’ell — er — of  course  I  couldn’t  looking  wonderful! 
say  that — but  he  has  lost  his  appetite,  Amrbose:  Outwardly,  perhaps.  {Lay- 
hasn’t  he?  ing  his  hand  on  his  heart  mournfully.)  But 

Mrs.  Whatcombe:  Why,  he  never  sees  here  it  is  different, 
any  women  but  you  and  me.  In  love —  Mrs.  Whatcombe  {anxiously):  Do  you 

ridiculous!  mean  your  liver  is  bothering  you  again? 

Mrs.  Whatcombe' s  uneasiness  increases  Ambrose  {iruiignant):  Certainly  not! 
when  she  finds  in  a  copy  of  Country  Life  a  Mrs.  Whatcombe:  Then  what? 

picture  of  the  house,  which  is  situated  on  the  Ambrose:  Aunt  Agatha,  I  am  growing 

Cornish  coast,  and  a  notice  that  it  is  for  sale.  old. 

When  .Am^ose  enters,  they  try  to  act  as  This  bitter  truth  was  thrust  upon  him  last 
though  nothing  extraordinary  had  hap-  week,  he  says,  when  two  young  ladies 
pened.  They  turn  on  him  fixed  welcoming  offered  him  their  seats  in  a  railway  carriage, 
smiles,  which  meet  with  no  response.  He  is  Mrs.  Whatcombe:  But  I  still  don’t  see 
a  good-looking  but  “settled-down”  sort  of  why  you  wish  to  sell  this  house, 
man  in  the  early  forties.  To-night  he  is  Ambrose:  It  was  Johnny  Jason  who  ad- 
much  perturbed  over  something.  Mrs.  vised  me  to  sell  it.  He  pointed  out  to  me 
Whatcombe' s  desire  to  be  tactful  finally  that  it  was  not  my  years  but  this  house  that 
gives  way  to  her  desperate  eagerness  to  get  was  aging  me.  So  I  gave  him  a  com- 
to  the  bottom  of  Ambrose's  trouble.  mission  to  dispose  of  it,  and  at  the  same 
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time  sent  that  advertisement  to  Country  Life; 
but  I  haven’t  had  any  response  from  either. 

Mrs.  Whatcombe:  How  on  earth  can 
this  house  be  aging  you? 

Ambrose:  It  keep>s  me  in  the  rut.  I  do 
the  same  things  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
way  every  day,  riot  because  I  want  to  but 
berause  I  did  the  same  things  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  way  yesterday,  and  the 
reason  I  did  them  yesterday  was  that  I  did 
them  the  day  before,  and  the  reason  I  did 
them  the  day  before — as  Jason  says,  it  isn’t 
my  years  but  monotony  that’s  aging  me, 
and  he’s  right.  I  am  going  out  into  the 
world  to  find  my  youth  again.  I  am  gmng 
to  see  life — to  seek  adventure,  romance. 

Later,  when  Mrs.  Whatcombe  has  gone 
tearfully  to  bed,  Ambrose  expands  on  his 
new  theme  to  Poppy. 

Ambrose:  I  will  miss  you  both  con¬ 
foundedly,  but  I  must  go,  Pof^y.  All  my 
life  I’ve  lived  in  a  backwater.  Romance 
has  passed  me  by.  But  now  I  realize  that 
it  is  the  one  thing  worth  living  for — that 
searching  for  it  is  the  only  way  to  spend  your 
time.  Of  course,  you  can’t  understand  all 
this. 

Poppy:  Oh,  yes,  I  can.  But  I  don’t  see 
what  makes  you  think  it  is  so  far  away? 

Ambrose  (50  intent  on  kis  idea  that  he  does 
not  heed  her  words):  As  Jason  said  to  me, 
you  are  not  selling  this  house  for  money — 
you  are  trading  it  for  the  lure  of  the  open 
road — the  Gipsy  quarter  of  Seville — a 
moonlight  night  in  Tangier,  the  mysterious 
East — adventure — romance!  .  I  crave  ad- 
voiture.  Poppy;  I  should  like  to  match  my 
wits  against  an  arch-vUlain — and  then — I 
want  to  rescue  a  beautiful  young  woman — 
from  some  terrible  danger — preferably  a 
foreign  princess.  Her  gratitude  would  be 
most  affecting. 

Poppy  {tremulously) :  Do  you  mean  you — 
you  are  going  to  be  married? 

Ambrose:  Well' —  er  —  well,  I  haven’t 
planned  quite  as  far  ahead  as  that. 

Ambrose  does  hope,  however,  to  expe¬ 
rience  love  at  first  sight.  Jason,  equally 
gifted  in  love  and  salesmanship,  has  made  it 
sound  glorious,  and  sure  to  any  one  with 
courage  to  venture  forth  for  it.  He  de¬ 
scribes  it  to  Poppy  as  Jason  did  to  him. 

Ambrose:  Don’t  you  see  now,  Poppy, 
why  I  must  sell  this  place? 

Poppy:  But  do  you  know  where  to  go  to 
find  all  this? 
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Ambrose:  You  can  always  find  it — any¬ 
where — except  at  home. 

Poppy  goes  off  to  bed  at  ten  o’clock,  and 
Lush,  the  butler,  sets  about  locking  up  for 
the  night.  Suddenly  there  comes  a  loud 
knocking,  which  startles  both  men. 

Ambrose  (vexed):  Most  unusual  for  any 
one  to  come  at  this  hour.  One  does  not 
care  to  have  one’s  habits  interfered  with. 

Anna  Valeska  is  shown  into  the  library 
by  Lush.  She  is  a  strikingly  beautiful 
woman.  Ambrose  thinks  at  fint  that  she 
has  come  to  buy  the  house,  and  that  the 
strange  hour  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  she  is  a  foreigner,  a  fact  that  explains 
any  inconsistency  of  behavior  to  him. 
But  she  tells  him,  with  dramatic  gestures, 
that  it  is  sanctuary  she  wants.  For  Borol- 
sky,  Bolshevik  spy,  is  at  her  heels.  She 
pretended  to  connive  with  Lenin  in  order 
to  save  the  jewels  of  her  pafron,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Sonia,  from  confiscation,  and  take 
them  to  her  in  Paris,  but  her  design  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  Borolsky  was  sent  after  her. 
Loud  knocking  is  heard  again  as  ^nwa 
finishes  her  narrative.  With  a  cry  of  fear, 
she  rushes  into  an  adjoining  room.  Lush 
announces  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  whose 
motor  has  broken  down  near  by.  Ambrose 
heaves  a  sigh  of  relief  when  Lush  adds  that 
they  are  English. 

The  Pengards  are  a  curious  couple.  She 
is  a  large,  effuave  woman,  and  he  a  mysteri¬ 
ous-looking  man  with  a  turban  wound 
round  his  head.  The  motor  accident  was 
merely  an  excuse  to  gain  admission  to  the 
house,  and  when  Ambrose  leaves  the  library 
for  a  few  minutes,  they  quickly  unlock  one 
of  the  windows  and  tap  the  panels  near  the 
fireplace.  When  they  hear  Ambrose  in  the 
hall,  they  hurriedly  assume  the  positions 
they  were  in  when  he  left.  Presently  their 
chauffeur  sends  word  by  Lush  that  the  car 
is  ready,  and  they  go.  It  is  long  past  Am¬ 
brose's  bedtime,  but  it  seems  that  his  busy 
evening  is  just  at  its  height.  Borolsky  is 
announced.  He  comes  straight  to  the  point 
of  hk  visit. 

Borolsky:  Mr.  Applejohn,  I  am  search¬ 
ing  for  a  lady. 

Ambrose:  It’s  a  wonderful  pastime! 

Borolsky  (fiercely):  It  b  not  a  pastime 
with  me/ 

Ambrose:  No? 

Borolsky:  No;  not  this  one.  She  has 
tricked  me — betrayed  me  and  my  friends. 
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And  when  any  one  trifles  with  me,  I  always 
hunt  them  down  and  make  them  suffer. 
Remember  that! 

Ambrose  (blinking):  But  what  has  that 
^ot  to  do  with  me? 

Borolsky  (recovering  himself):  Nothing, 
of  course. 

Ambrose  (vnth  relief):  I  am  glad  of  that. 

Borolsky:  Except  that  it  will  explain 
my  presence  here  under  these  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  woman  I  seek  is  some¬ 
where  in  this  neighborhood.  For  the 
moment  she  has  eluded  me,  but  I  mean  to 
find  her. 

Ambrose  gets  rid  of  him,  but  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  and  it  is  finally  decided 
that  .4nna  shall  pass  the  night  with  the 
Applejohns.  She  has  succeeded  by  clever 
flattery  in  putting  Ambrose  on  very  good 
terms  with  himself.  Her  soft  glances  make 
him  forget  the  painful  incident  of  the  rail¬ 
way  carriage.  He  keeps  thinking  that  this 
may  be  the  woman  of  all  the  world  for  him 
and  he  makes  clumsy  attempts  to  play  the 
gallant,  but  when  A  nna,  evidently  an  adept 
in  these  affairs,  responds  very  willingly,  he 
becomes  frightened  and  backs  down. 

When  Ambrose  has  gone  to  bed,  the  Pen- 
gards  return  through  the  window,  which 
they  unfastened  on  their  earlier  call.  They 
set  to  work  immediately  to  pry  op>en  one  of 
the  panels  near  the  fireplace.  But  working 
only  by  the  light  of  an  electric  torch,  Pen- 
gard  brushes  against  something  and  drops 
his  jimmy.  It  makes  a  great  crash,  and 
they  leave  in  haste. 

Poppy  and  Ambrose  come  down  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  noise,  and  they  discover  the 
partly  open  panel.  They  were  unaware  of 
its  existence,  and  Ambrose  takes  up  the 
poker  and  feels  about  in  the  cupboard.  He 
finds  a  sheet  of  parchment. 

Poppy:  Well,  you  wouldn’t  think  bur¬ 
glars  would  go  to  all  that  trouble  for  an  old 
sheet  of  parchment,  would  you? 

Ambrose  (examining  parchment):  Poppy, 
this  is  a  letter  to  his  descendants  from  old 
Ambrose  Applejohn,  the  founder  of  our 
family,  the  man  who  built  this  house. 
(Still  reading.)  But  his  name  wasn’t 
Applejohn.  No;  he  was  Applejack — Cap¬ 
tain  Applejack.  Poppy,  the  founder  of 
our  family  was  the  notorious  pirate.  Captain 
Applejack!  He  assumed  the  name  of 
-Applejohn  to  deceive  the  king’s  men — 
there’s  a  brain  for  you! — who  were  hunt¬ 


ing  him,  and  escaped  the  execution-dock. 

Poppy:  Well,  it  was  very  careless  of  him 
to  leave  that  paper  lying  about — wasn’t  it? 

Ambrose  (reading):  He  left  it  to  his 
descendants,  that  is  you  and  me  and  Aunt 
Agatha,  so  that  his  descendants  might  find 
his  hidden  treasure.  Bars  of  gold,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  and  precious  stones — rubies, 
diamonds,  pearls,  bushels  of  them,  a  for¬ 
tune,  a  colossal  fortune! 

In  their  absorption  they  have  forgotten 
the  burglars.  Suddenly  Ambrose  remem¬ 
bers,  and  tells  Poppy  to  telephone  the  police. 
But  the  wire  is  dead.  An  involuntary 
groan  bursts  from  him.  The  house  is  miles 
from  anywhere,  and  he  is  the  only  man  here 
except  Lush. 

Poppy:  But  Ambrose,  you  wanted  ad¬ 
venture — 

Ambrose:  Yes,  by  God;  and  I’ve  got  it! 

Three  hours  later.  Poppy  and  .4  mbrose  are 
keeping  watch  in  the  library.  At  least. 
Poppy  is  keeping  watch.  She  is  reading 
aloud  from  the  old  parchment,  unaware  that 
Ambrose  has  fallen  asleep. 

Poppy  (reading):  “.And  off  the  island  of 
Escanaba  we  captured  the  Portuguese  brig¬ 
antine  Faraleone — her  crew  put  up  a  gallant 
fight — but  we  killed  all  hands  save  one — a 
woman — the  daughter  of  the  captain,  a 
haughty  wench,  but  comely.”  It  doesn’t 
tell  where  the  treasure  is  hidden,  does  it? 

The  alarm-clock  which  Poppy  brought 
down  to  keep  .4  mbrose  awake  rings. 

Ambrose,  (yawning) :  What  time  is  it? 

Poppy:  Five  minutes  to  two. 

Ambrose:  I  haven’t  been  up  so  late  as 
this  for  years. 

Poppy:  Think!  Any  minute  those  men 
might  attack  us. 

Ambrose:  I  know;  but  I  simply  can’t 
keep  awake. 

Poppy:  Perhaps  if  I  went  to  the  kitchen 
and  got  you  a  cup  of  coffee - 

Ambrose:  That  would 'help  enormously. 

^MBROSE  promises  not  to  fall  asleep 
while  Poppy  is  away,  but  he  cannot 
keep  his  eyes  open,  and  soon  his  head  falls 
forward  on  his  chest.  It  is  not  into  the 
usual  dreamless  sleep  of  the  .Applejohns 
that  he  goes,  however.  The  unwonted 
happenings  of  the  night  have  worked  on  his 
subconsciousness,  and  now  he  lives  the 
adventurous  life  which  his  friend  Jason 
extolled  as  the  best  offset  to  old  age.  His 
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dream  is  peopled  by  the  strangers  who  so 
suddenly  entered  his  life  a  few  hours  before. 

He  becomes  Captain  Applejack,  his  rakish 
pirate  ancestor,  and  his  quiet  library  be¬ 
comes  the  captain’s  cabin  on  an  old  pirate 
ship.  He  sees  Borolsky  standing  menac¬ 
ingly  with  folded  arms. 

Ambrose:  So  you  are  still  here,  my  mate, 
are  you? 

Borolsky:  Still  here,  Captain. 

Ambrose  {bavding):  Boy,  boy,  fetch  me 
some  grog — blast  ye! 

Poppy  {from  the  distance) :  Aye,  aye,  Cjq>- 
tain! 

Ambrose:  Hell!  Stir  your  stumps!  {To 
Borolsky.)  Well,  are  you  deaf,  man?  You 
heard ’me  order  you  on  deck  with  the  crew? 

Borolsky  (sulking):  Aye — I  did. 

Ambrose:  And  you  have  not  obeyed  me. 
By  God,  I’ll  have  no  insubordination  aboard 
my  craft.  Hark  ye,  my  mate — I  am  a 
mild  man — and  timid,  loving  peace  and 
averse  to  brawling — d’you  see? — but  if  you 
do  not  go  at  once.  I’ll  cut  your  black  heart 
out — bl^t  ye.  (The  fierceness  of  his  tone 
overawes  Borolsky.  He  weakens,  then  turns 
and  shujles  off.)  Scum!  Scum! 

Poppy  enters.  She  is  dressed  as  the 
ship’s  boy.  She  carries  a  pannikin  of  rum. 

Poppy:  Your  grog.  Captain. 

Ambrose:  Give  it  here.  (Slaps  her  on 
the  shoulder.)  Close  me  yonder  door. 
(Drinks  rum  at  a  draft  and  smacks  his  lips.) 
Warming  to  the  innards — d’you  see? 

He  motions  Poppy  to  silence  as  three  of 
the  men  pass  the  window,  then  bawls  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs: 

Bustle  along,  ye  lily-livered  lubbers — 
blast  ye!  (The  men  disappear,  terror- 
stricken.)  Scum! 

Ambrose  goes  to  the  sideboard  and,  open¬ 
ing  a  secret  door,  takes  out  a  rusty  old  iron 
box.  He  carries  it  to  the  table,  and  plung¬ 
ing  in  his  hands,  opens  them  and  lets  a 
glittering  stream  of  jewels  fall  back  into  the 
box.  Poppy  stares,  fascinated. 

Ambrose:  Feast  your  eyes,  boy;  ’tis  the 
booty  I  captured  from  the  Portuguese 
brigantine.  D’you  see?  (Diving  his  hand 
into  the  treasure  again.)  ’Tis  a  king’s  ran¬ 
som,  lad.  Diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires - 

Poppy:  Blow  me  tight!  .An’  I  whisper  a 
word  in  your  ear,  you’ll  not  beat  me? 

Ambrose:  Nay,  lad;  ’tis  my  pleasure  al¬ 
ways  to  be  kindly.  Say  on. 

Poppy  (in  a  low  voice):  The  crew — they 
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know  of  this  treasure.  The  men  say  an’ 
you  not  share  this  with  them,  they  will  rise 
against  you.  You  will  not  brave  them? 

.Ambrose  (in  a  voice  of  thunder):  What! 
Aye;  that  I  will — timid  as  I  am — d’you  see? 
— and  hating  trouble,  I’ll  face  them  single- 
handed  if  I  must.  I’ll  slit  them  ear  to  ear. 
What  I  have  I  keep. 

Poppy:  Then  you’ll  give  them  no  share? 

Ambrose:  Nay,  lad;  not  a  stiver.  ’Tis 
my  fancy  to  take  this,  return  to  England 
and  become  respectal^.  Aye;  that  has 
always  been  my  goal — respectability.  I 
became  a  pirate  that  I  might  amass  enough 
to  afford  me  so  great  a  luxury  and  the  means 
are  here.  Now,  lad,  go  teU  the  bos’un  to 
fetch  hither  the  Pmluguese  woman  we  cap¬ 
tured  on  the  brigantine.  I  am  in  mood  for 
dalliance. 

Though  in  reality  .4  mbrose  is  shy  with  wo¬ 
men,  in  his  dream  he  is  a  bold  lover.  Anna 
enters.  In  place  of  the  fiery  Slav  she  has 
become  a  languid  Latin  woman. 

Ambrose:  How  now,  my  pretty?  (He 
chucks  her  under  the  chin.) 

Anna  (in  a  panic):  Oh - 

Ambrose  (reassuringly):  Tut — tut!  Ha, 
ha!  (Borolsky  enters.  He  does  not  flinch 
when  Ambrose  faces  him,  but  comes  and 
stands  over  .Anna.)  So  you  are  back  again? 

Borolsky:  Aye,  Captain ;  I  am  back  again. 

Ambrose:  And  for  what  purpose? 

Borolsky:  The  woman  pleases  me. 
(.Anna  shrinks.) 

.Ambrose:  Then  indeed  you  are  unfortu¬ 
nate — for  she  has  taken  my  fancy  also. 
D’you  see? 

Borolsky:  Twas  I  who  captured  her. 

.Ambrose:  Hark  ye — by  nature  I  am  as 
placid  as  a  rivulet  ambling  through  a 
meadow,  but  I  brook  no  interference  be¬ 
tween  me  and  a  lady.  (He  takes  out  dagger 
and  sharpens  it  on  boot.)  Do  you  still 
question  my  claim  to  the  wench?  (Borol¬ 
sky  staruis  tense,  as  though  meditating  a  fight, 
pulls  out  his  dagger,  but  seeing  .Ambrose 
ready  to  stick  him,  he  rela.xes  and  goes  off. 
.Ambrose  turns,  sticks  his  dagger  into  the 
table.)  Scum!  (He  makes  a  low  bow  to 
Anna.)  I  cr>’  your  pardon— ’Tis  not  my 
wont  to  keep  a  lady  waiting. 

All  at  once  Anna  collapses  and  crawls  at 
his  feet,  crying,  “Mercy — mercy!’’ 

Ambrose:  Come;  sit  ye  here,  my  lass, 
and  gaze  upon  me.  Is  there  naught  that 
takes  your  eye? 
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In  Ambrose's  dream,  hiaward.  Fairs  (Pkocbe 

Foeter),  is  transformed  into  the  cabin-hoy  of  the 
pirate  ihip. 


He  has  placed  her  by  the  table  on  which 
he  has  struck  his  dagger.  Anna's  eyes  fall 
upon  this,  and  an  idea  p)ossesses  her.  Like 
lightning  she  reaches  over,  takes  the  dagger 
and  hides  it  in  the  folds  of  her  dress.  She 
leads  him  on  and  watches  sharply  for  an 
opening.  Her  chance  comes  when  Ambrose 
tries  to  draw  her  to  his  knee,  but  he  seizes 
her  wrist  just  in  time  to  save  himself. 

.\mbrose:  '  Hell-cat!  {Then,  smiling.) 
V'ou  need  not  hide  your  head  in  shame.  I 
like  you  all  the  more  for  having  spirit. 

Then  he  kisses  her  fiercely,  and  pushes 
her  through  the  door. 


Borolsky,  the  mate,  and  Pengard,  the 
bos’un,  have  been  inciting  the  crew  to 
mutiny.  Borolsky  is  tempted  both  by  the 
gold  and  jewels  and  by  the  woman,  and  he 
is  encouraged  by  her  manner  with  Captain 
Applejack  to  hope  that  she  will  help  them. 
His  plan  is  that  she  shall  lure  the  captain 
on  and  then  kill  him.  She  appears  to  fall  in 
with  their  scheme,  but  of  the  two  she  prefers 
the  captain,  and  so  she  gives  him  warning. 

Ambrose:  So  they  have  dared!  Well, 
let  them  come — all  of  them!  I’ll  show  them 
.Ambrose  Applejack  is  master  still. 

The  doors  are  burst  open  and  a  group  of 
sailors  headed  by  Borolsky  and  Pengard 
rush  in.  Borolsky  is  the’r  leader,  but  when 
the  men  see  what  a  valiant  stand  Anlbrose 
makes  against  such  overwhelming  odds, 
they  waver.  It  is  then  that  he  makes  a 
daring  proposal — that  he  and  Borolsky  cut 
the  cards  to  see  who  shall  be  captain — the 
winner  takes  all;  the  loser  dies.  Borolsky 
shrinks,  but  urged  by  the  crew,  to  whom  it 
makes  strong  appeal,  he  consents.  Borol¬ 
sky  wins  on  the  first  cut,  but  on  the  second 
and  third  Ambrose  cuts  aces. 

.Ambrose:  Take  him  away,  men!  Let 
pirate  justice  be  done!  {The  men  seize 
Borolsky  and  take  him  off  shouting  and 
screaming.)  So  perish  all  who  cross  mv 
path!  (Ambrose  lifts  his  arm  and  a  number 
of  cards  drop  from  his  sleeve  to  the  floor. 
To  Poppy.)  Aces,  all  .Aces!  D’you  see? 

WHEN  Poppy  returns  from  the  kitchen 
with  the  steaming  coffee,  she  finds 
.\mbrost  writhing  in  his  chair. 

Poppy:  Ambrose!  {She  switches  on  the 
bracket-lamps,  then  shakes  him.)  .Ambrose! 
Wake  up!  Here  is  the  coffee.  .And  you 
promised  me  you  would  not  fall  asleep. 

.Ambrose  :  But  you  were  such  a  long  time 
getting  it. 

Poppy:  I’ve  only  been  five  minutes. 
Ambrose:  Five  minutes!  Only  five 

minutes!  It  doesn’t  seem  possible - 

Poppy  {starting  up  in  sudden  alarm): 
Sh!  Those  men  have  come  back. 

Ambrose:  Good  Lord,  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  them! 

Poppy:  Ambrose,  you  must  go  and  drive 
them  away.  {She  hands  him  the  poker.) 

His  heroic  manner  has  quite  vanished, 
but  he  summons  his  courage  and,  going  to 
the  window,  turns  back  the  curtain  a  little 
with  the  end  of  the  poker. 
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Ambrose  {vnth  a  sigh  of  relief):  There 
is  no  one  outside — not  a  soul.  I  don’t  think 
we  will  hear  any  more  from  them  to-night, 
Poppy. 

Poppy:  What  a  disappointment!  Oh, 
Ambrose,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  you 
should  rescue  me  from  some  horrible  dan¬ 
ger!  That  would  be  an  adventure. 

Ambrose:  Poppy,  there  is  nothing  I 
loathe  so  much  as  adventure.  It’s  a  great 
mistake  ever  to  get  out  of  the  rut. 

Poppy:  You  mean  you  would  let  them 
take  the  treasure? 

Ambrose:  I  couldn’t  stop  them,  could  I? 
There  would  be  three  or  four  to  one.  After 
all,  quelling  burglars  single-handed  is  not 
the  occupation  for  a  respectable  house¬ 
holder. 

Poppy:  But,  .Ambrose,  you  are  not  re¬ 
spectable.  You  don’t  come  from  a 
respectable  family.  Your  ancestor  was 
.Applejack,  the  pirate.  Have  you  forgotten 
this  parchment? 

.Ambrose  (horrified):  Then  I  am  not  re¬ 
spectable.  Nothing  to  cling  to.  Poppy, 
this  is  a  great  shock. 

Poppy:  Perhaps  if  you  drank  your 
coffee - 

Ambrose:  No!  Not  coffee.  Give  me 
some  whisky,  blast  ye!  (The  last  two  words 
have  come  from  him  quite  unconsciously  in 
the  tone  that  he  used  in  his  dream.  He  is 
thunderstruck'.  Poppy  is  horrified.) 

.Ambrose:  I  do  beg  your  pardon.^  I 
don’t  know  why  I  spoke  so — but  if  you 
wouldn’t  mind  mixing  me  some  whisky  and 
soda - 

He  takes  a  long  drink,  then  speaks  again 
precisely  as  Applejack  did. 

.Ambrose:  Ah,  there  is  nothing  like  grog 
to  warm  a  man’s  innards.  (.45  the  voice  falls 
on  his  ears,  be  is  greatly  startled.  The  glass 
falls  from  his  hand;  he  stares  at  Poppy  wide- 
eyed.)  Poppy!  VVTiy  did  I  say  that? 

Poppy:  I  don’t  know,  .Ambrose.  I  never 
heard  you  speak  like  that  before. 

Poppy  hears  a  noise  again.  They  darken 
the  room  and  Ambrose  takes  a  revolver 
from  his  table  drawer.  .Anna  Valeska 
creeps  stealthily  into  the  room.  Ambrose 
is  amazed,  but  not  suspicious.  That  she 
has  come  for  some  secret  and  guilty  pur¬ 
pose  is  clear  enough.  But  he  does  not  see 
it,  so  he  puts  the  pistol  back  in  the  drawer. 

.\MhROsr.  (smiling broadly):  Anna - 

Anna:  My  dear  friend - 
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In  his  dream.  Ambrose  Applejobn  (AYallaee 
Eddin^er)  becomea  Captain  Appltjaelt,  kis 
daring  pirate  anceator. 


Ambrose:  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  call 
me  that. 

.Anna:  But  you  are! 

He  bends  toward  her.  PapPy  who  has 
been  watching  them  with  ever  increasing 
jealousy  takes  a  step  forward. 

Poppy  (sharply):  .Ambrose!  A'ou  are 
forgetting  those  men.  You  ought  to  be 
watching  for  them. 

.Ambrose:  Well — I — (He  looks  down  into 
Anna’s  eyes.  This  look  banishes  all  hesi¬ 
tation.)  Poppy,  I  can’t  attend  to  eveiy- 
thing.  Have  Lush  wakened  and  tell  him 
to  keep  a  lookout.  Hustle  along.  Poppy;  I 
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have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  Madame  Valeska. 
(Pcwrr  tinges.)  Hell!  Stir  your  stumps! 
(He  is  again  startUd  by  hearing  kis  voice  unth 
such  an  odd  expression.) 

Anna  glibly  invents  a  story  that  will 
cover  her  early-morning  tour  and  will  also 
achieve  its  purpose.  The  fear  that  Borol- 
sky  would  come  and  steal  the  jewels  of  the 
grand  duchess  kept  her  awake,  she  says. 

Anna:  Then,  aJl  at  once,  the  thought  he 
come  to  me — t^  house  he  is  most  ancient. 
There  must  be  many  secret  hiding-places — 
if  I  can  find  me  one,  and  the  jewels  are 
safe - 

Ambkose  {knowingly)'.  Ha!  {He  swag¬ 
gers  across  to  the  wall  and  presses  the  panel.) 
The  secret  of  the  ancient  fiunily  of  Apple¬ 
jack — or  Applejohn.  Give  me  the  jewels. 
{He  places  her  jewePcase  in  the  cupboard  and 
slides  the  panel  back.)  Now  let  Borolsky 
search  for  them! 

Anna:  Oh,  my  friend,  you  are  mag¬ 
nificent! 

Ambrose:  And  you  are  wonderful! 

Anna:  No,  no!  You  must  not  spteak 
like  that.  « 

Ambrose:  When  I  lode  at  you,  I  can 
sp>eak  of  nothing  eke. 

Three  loud  knocks  are  now  heard,  and 
shortly  after  Borolsky  enters  the  library, 
follow^  by  a  man  who  wears  the  uniform 
of  an  inspector  of  Pdice. 

Borolsky:  I  wish  to  have  a  chat  with  the 
lady. 

Ambrose:  Then  you  are  indeed  un¬ 
fortunate.  I  desire  to  have  a  chat  with  her 
myself.  {He  falls  somewhat  into  Apple- 
jack’s  manner.) 

Borolsky:  This  officer  may  persuade 
you  to  put  aside  your  objection. 

Ambrose  {contemptuously):  The  law! 
{Snaps  his  fingers.)  That  for  the  law! 

Anna:  My  friend,  it  is  better  that  we 
do  all  that  the  policeman  asks  us.  For  my 
sake,  go.  If  I  need  you,  I  will  ring. 

Ambrose:  Very  well,  then,  my  man — 
but  I  sha’n’t  be  far  away.  Hark  ye!  I 
shall  be  most  displeased  if  this  lady  suffers 
any  annoyance,  d’you  see?  Scum!  {He 
swaggers  out,  still  carrying  Ike  poker.) 

The  attitude  of  the  three  completely 
changes  when  they  are  alone.  Borolsky 
kisses  Anna;  his  suave  dignity  has  vanished. 

Borolsky:  I’m  damned  glad  you  are  all 
right,  Gladys — I’ve  worried  about  you.  Did 
you  find  out  where  the  secret  cupboard  is? 


Anna  {all  her  French  accent  gone) :  Sure  I 
did,  Jim!  That  was  what  I  came  for, 
wasn’t  it? 

Borolsky:  And  he  docs  not  suspect 
anything? 

Anna  :  Not  a  thing.  He  is  too  easy. 
Any  one  who  would  believe  Bill  there  was  a 
policeman  would  believe  anything. 

Borolsky:  Gladys,  you  are  a  wonder! 
{Kisses  her  again.) 

Dennet  {the  man  in  uniform):  Never 
mind  the  love-making,  even  if  she  is  your 
wife.  Let’s  get  to  work.  Where’s  the 
cupboard? 

Anna  shows  him,  and  he  sets  to  work. 
The  Pengards  enter  silently  through  the 
window  while  Dennet  and  Jim  are  busy 
with  the  panel,  and  cover  the  three  in  thie 
room  with  their  pistols. 

Borolsky:  Little  Pengard!  And  Mrs. 
Pengard!  So  you  are  in  this,  too? 

Mrs.  Pengard:  Any  time  there  is  five 
hundred  thousand  ]x>unds  lying  about 
loose,  we  are  certain  to  be  in  it. 

They  finally  agree  to  split  the  treasure, 
but  when  they  open  the  panel,  they  find 
only  the  box  containing  the  jewels — paste — 
of  the  mythical  Grand  Duchess  Sonia. 

Ambrose  has  taken  the  coveted  parch¬ 
ment,  and  A  nna  is  appointed  to  recover  it 
But  this  time  her  blandishments  fail.  In  a 
rage  she  goes  out  through  the  window  to 
join  her  husband  and  the  Pengards.  Am¬ 
brose  takes  a  long  drink  of  whisky. 

Poppy  {entering:  Ambrose!  There  are 
some  men  in  the  garden;  They’re  coming 
here  for  you.  Ambrose,  no  matter  what 
happ)ens,  I’m  going  to  stand  by  you. 

Ambrose  {slapping  her  on  the  shoulder): 
Brave  lad!  I  love  you!  {Dream-business.) 
You  don’t  seem  frightened.  Poppy.  You’re 
wonderful — so  courageous!  Poppy,  I’m  not 
going  away.  Not  if  I  come  out  of  this  all 
right. 

Poppy:  You  are  going  out  into  the  world 
to  find  romance. 

Ambrose:  It  isn’t  necessary.  It’s  right 
here  at  home.  Poj>py — you  know  you’re 
awfully  pretty!  What  a  fool  I’ve  been!  To 
think  what  I’ve  always  longed  for  has  al¬ 
ways  been  at  my  side  and  I  did  not  see  it — I 
always  thought  of  you  as  my  ward.  I 
never - 

Poppy:  Ambrose — you  mean - 

He  shows  her  that  he  does. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  man  who  started 


Ambrose  A^ejohn's  fantastic  pirate-dreani  is  peopled  chiefly  by  himself,  his  ward,  and  his  evening's 
visitors.  Here  we  see  him  as  Captain  A^^tjack  (AVallace  Eddinger),  cutting  cards  with  the  mate, 
Sorohky  (Hamilton  Revelle).  for  command  of  the  vessel  and  the  hand  of  Anna  Va/eska  (Mary  Nash ), 
who  becontes  a  captured  Portuguese  woman. 


Ambrose  on  his  quest  for  adventure  should 
be  in  at  the  finish.  Johnny  Jason  is  an¬ 
nounced.  He  waves  .4  mbrose  aside  when  he 
begins  to  recount  the  evening’s  experience. 
He  knows  all  about  it,  he  says.  He  wrote 
the  parchment  himself — copied  it  from  one 
in  the  possession  of  an  old  sailor.  It  was 
merely  a  p>art  of  his  scheme  to  sell  the 
house — an  unmarketable  bit  of  real  estate 
because  of  its  lonely  location.  As  a  proof 
of  it,  he  brings  out  the  original  parch¬ 
ment. 

Ambrose:  This  is  real  goatskin  parch¬ 
ment — smell  it.  By  Jove,  here’s  a  big 
seal!  There  wasn’t  one  in  the  copy,  and 
there’s  some  writing  under  it.  {Reading.) 
“To  the  one  who  has  the  wit  to  find  this 
message.”  That’s  me.  “Go  to  the  south¬ 
east  room  overlooking  the  cliffs” — that  is 
this  room — “and  stand  with  your  back 
against  the  secret  cupboard,  where  the  se¬ 
cret  parchment  was  hid.  Turn  a  semi¬ 
circle.”  I  am  going  to  try  it  now.  Poppy 
read  the  directions.  Keep  watch  at  the 
window,  Jason. 

A  mbrose  follows  the  directions,  and  in  the 
wall  beside  the  sliding  panel  they  find  a 


loose  brick.  When  it  is  removed,  the  dust 
of  years  flies  out  and  there  they  find  bags 
upon  bags,  heaped  up. 

Ambrose  {opens  one  and  brings  out  some¬ 
thing):  Tapioca! 

Poppy:  Ambrose,  they’re  pearls! 

Ambrose  {greatly excited)-.  Pearls!  Pearls! 
Bushels  of  pearls! 

The  discovery  of  the  treasure  has  made 
.Ambrose's  dream  seem  more  real  than 
reality,  so,  with  the  swagger  of  his  bucca¬ 
neer  ancestor,  he  makes  a  last  stand  against 
the  Pengards  and  Borolsky,  who  have  been 
watching  through  a  window  at  the  rear. 
.As  in  his  dream,  Ambrose  outwits  them. 
Surreptitiously  he  rings  the  bell  on  Poppy's 
alarm-clock  and  pretends  to  talk  on  the 
telephone  with  the  police.  The  thieves 
withdraw  in  great  haste. 

Ambrose:  So  perish  all  who  cross  my 
path! 

Poppy:  Oh,  Ambrose,  to  think  that  the 
telephone  was  rep)aired  in  time! 

Ambrose:  But  it  hasn’t  been  repaired. 
{Taking  the  alarm-clock  from  the  drawer  and 
ringing  the  bell.)  Aces — all  aces! 

Poppy  rushes  into  his  arms. 


Next  month  will  l»e  published  Stanley  Houghton’s  remarkable  problem-play,  “Fanny  Hawthorne. 
Sec  October  Everybody’s — out  September  ISth. 
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The  Bent  Twig 

What  Is  That  Somethings  Present  in  Somey 
Absent  in  Others  y  Which  Enables  Us  to  Take 
Punishment  and  Go  Pack  for  More?  A 
Question  That  Is  Raised  by  a  Father's 
Interesting  Experiment  with  His  Son 

By  Octavus  Roy  Cohen 

Tom  FERGUSON  shoved  through  that.  Right  in  close  to  the  body — no;  not 
the  front  door  with  his  enormous  that  way.  So — that’s  it.  Fists  clenched — 
shoulders.  His  wife,  seated  be-  uh-huh;  you  got  it,  son — tight;  just  that- 
fore  the  gas-logs  in  the  living-room  away.  Now  jab  strai^t  for  daddy’s  face, 
of  their  suburban  bungalow,  knew  that  the  Don’t  slap — hit!”  The  blow  spanked 
big  hands  concealed  behind  the  muscular  sharply  against  big  Tom’s  nose,  and  the  big 
back  held  a  gift  for  Tom  Ferguson,  junior,  warrior  looked  up  beamingly  into  his  wife’s 
aged  five.  too,  did  little  Tom  know  it,  adoring  eyes. 

and  he  scampered  across  the  living-room.  “Say — he’s  just  a  natural-bom  fighter!” 

squealing  with  delight.  Big  Tom  grinned  That  was  little  Tom’s  first  boxing  lesson, 
and  went  solemnly  through  the  ritual:  Six  months  later,  big  Tom  Ferguson 

“Which  hand?”  was  crowned  heavyweight  champion  of 

“That  one” — pointing  to  the  left.  the  world. 

The  hand  was  extended — empty.  Tom  and  Mary  had  married  when  he  was 

“Other  one,”  hazarded  Tom,  junior.  eighteen  and  she  a  .year  younger.  Little 
The  package  was  unusuaUy  large,  the  Tom  came  into  the  world  a  trifle  less  than  a 
wrapping  far  too  formidable  for  the  young-  year  later. 

ster’s  eager  pink  hands.  Big  Tom  as-  They  were  very  happy  in  a  sane,  healthy, 
sisted  at  the  ceremonial  of  unwrapping —  placid  way.  They  purchased  a  little 
and  the  present  was  exposed  to  the  sextet  bungalow  on  the  eternity  plan,  furnished 
of  glowing  eyes.  it  by  the  same  method.  They  asked  little 

“Boxin’-gloves!”  screamed  little  Tom.  of  life,  and  were  supremely  grateful  for 
“Uh-huh.”  what  they  had.  At  first,  the  neighbors 

Mary  Ferguson  slid  into  the  crook  of  her  raised  their  collective  eyebrows  and  made 
husband’s  arm.  caustic  comment  anent  prize-fighters.  But 

“Ain’t  they  the  darlingest  things?”  it  was  not  long  before  Mary’s  half-timid 

Tom  Ferguson,  heavyweight  prize-fighter,  and  wholly  appealing  wistfulness  won  into 
reached  for  a  sofa-pillow,  uf)on  which  he  their  hearts — and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom 
knelt,  after  having  divested  himself  of  coat  Ferguson  became  personages  in  the  simple 
and  vest.  Mary,  meanwhile,  was  t>ing  the  community. 

tiny  gloves  on  the  hands  of  little  Tom,  while  There  was  no  resisting  Mary’s  timidity, 
big  Tom  slipped  three  fingers  of  his  enor-  It  had  won  Tom  in  the  first  place,  and  it 
mous  paws  into  each  glove.  Then  the  held  him  tight  forever  afterward.  She 
lesson  began — earnestly,  seriously.  was  a  shy  little  thing — yet  firm  as  sted 

“Left  foot  out,  son — that’s  the  way!  when  sheer  courage  was  required.  And 
Now — left  hand  extended — loose;  just  like  she  was  yroud  to  bursting  of  her  husband’s 
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pugilistic  attainments — despite  the  fact 
that  he  yet  joked  her  about  the  single  time 
she  saw  him  in  action. 

That  had  been  soon  after  they  were 
married;  he  had  been  on  for  ten  rounds  with 
the  Bronx  Tornado.  He  made  a  monkey  of 
the  gentleman  from  the  Bronx,  outboxed 
him,  outslugged  him,  and  finally  knocked 
him  out.  But  Mar>’  didn’t  see  the  knock¬ 
out.  Long  before  that,  they  had  carried 
her  into  Tom’s  dressing-room,  unconscious. 

“What  made  you  faint,  honey?” 

She  smiled  gamely. 

“I  don’t  know,  Tom.  Honest  I  don’t!” 

“You  didn’t  think  he  was  lickin’  me,  did 
you?” 

“No,  dear.  It  wasn’t  that.  But  right 
after  the  fight  started,  I  got  afraid — I  don’t 
know  what  of — but  I  was  afraid.  .\nd  then 
the  ring  started  jumping  and  the  crowd  got 
all  sort  of  swimmy,  and  I  was  trembling  all 
over — and  I  couldn’t  see  anything.  I’m 
awful  ashamed,  Tom.” 

He  chuckled. 

“G’wan,  sweetness!  There  ain’t  nothin’ 
to  be  ashamed  of.” 

She  patted  his  hand,  grateful  for  his 
understanding. 

“It  was  terrible  silly,  Tom.” 

He  fished  awkwardly  for  a  compliment. 

“Did  you  think  I  sha|jed  up  pretty  good?” 

“You’re  the  finest  fighter  in  the  world, 
dear.  And  you’ve  got  the  most  foolish 
1  little  wife - ” 

“There  ain’t  but  one  woman  for  me, 
f  Mary.  You’re  it!” 

f  A  pause,  and  then, 

■  “Tom?” 

I  “Yeah?” 

i  Her  voice  was  a  trifle  unsteady. 

“Promise  me  something,  Tom?” 

“Sure.  What  is  it?” 

“Promise  you  won’t  ever  ask  me  to  watch 
another  fight.” 

“You  said  it,  honey.” 

And  he  kept  his  promise. 

WHEN  Tom  Ferguson  married,  he  had 
just  graduated  from  the  lightweight 
class  into  the  ranks  of  the  welters.  Within 
two  years,  he  experienced  difficulty  in 
making  even  the  middleweight  limit.  It 
was  a  source  of  keen  disappointment  to 
himself  and  to  Mary  that,  when  he  finally 
cornered  the  middleweight  champion,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  meet  the  weight- 
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conditions  stipulated  by  the  title-holder. 

And  so  Tom  Ferguson  stepped  into  that 
nondescript  and  unrecogniz^  pugilistic 
section  known  as  the  light  heavyweight 
division.  The  championship  of  that  was 
an  empty  honor — and  Tom  took  them  on  at 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty  piounds  above  his 
weight.  The  night  he  won  the  heavy¬ 
weight  championship  of  the  world,  he 
tipi^  the  beam  at  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  His  opponent  had  a  thirty- 
three-pound  weight  advantage. 

But  what  Ferguson  lacked  in  sheer 
avoirdupois,  he  more  than  atoned  for  in 
hitting  power,  shadowlike  cleverness  and 
indomitable  gameness.  On  his  great  night, 
the  ex-champion  shook  Tom’s  hand. 

“S’long’s  I  had  to  get  mine,  Tom,  I’m 
glad  it  was  you!” 

.And  Mary — Mary  was  almost  hysterical 
with  delight  at  this  ultimate  triumph. 
She  took  little  Tom  on  her  lap  and  detailed 
to  him  the  blows  which  had  won  for  their 
man  the  greatest  fistic  honor  of  them  all. 

“.\nd  then,”  she  explained,  “he  had  him 
backed  in  a  corner  an’  coverin’  up,  an’  he 
ripped  home  an  uppercut — and  down  he 
went — ”  She  turned  a  bit  pale  and  shud¬ 
dered,  then  glowed  pridefully,  ashamed  of 
her  momentary  feeling  of  weakness.  Little 
Tom  leapied  for  his  own  diminutive  gloves. 

“Bet  an  acorn  I  know  how  he  done  it!” 

Big  Tom  watched  the  youngster  smilingly.  • 

“Yonder’s  our  real  fighter,  Mary.  Lcok 
how  he  shapes  up — why,  it’s  almost  like  he 
was  born  with  boxin’-gloves  on  his  hands! 
Say,  sweetness,  wouldn’t  it  be  great  to  have 
our  kid  get  to  be  a  champion?” 

She  nestled  against  him. 

“Sure  would,  Tom!  It’d  be  just  wonder¬ 
ful!” 

From  the  day  of  his  coronation,  Tom 
Ferguson  knew  that  his  reign  would  be 
short.  There  were  a  good  many  heavy¬ 
weights,  and  each  was  entitled  to  his  chance. 
Tom  had  no  intention  of  side-stepping  their 
defis.  Of  course,  he  very  naturally  took  in 
a  slice  of  the  enormous  money  which  is 
commonly  tendered  new  fistic  heroes — 
vaudeville  engagements,  personal  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  certain  line  of  sporting 
goods,  e.xhibition  bouts.  Then  he  went 
again  into  serious  training  and  announced 
his  readiness  to  accept  all  worthy  chal¬ 
lenges. 

Tom  was  too  light  to  last  long  as  emperor 
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of  the  big  fellows — ^none  knew  it  better 
than  he.  But  the  sportir^  world  loved 
him,  and  promoters  worshiped  him  because, 
while  he  was  no  fool,  he  yet  did  not  de¬ 
mand  the  United  States  Treasury  as  his  end 
of  the  purse. 

For  three  years  Tom  pCTguson  held  his 
title  against  the  world — magnificent  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  superb  stamina.  When  he 
finally  took  the  full  count,  it  was  after  four¬ 
teen  rounds  of  fighting  which  sent  the  fans 
home  delirious  with  delight — ^and  filled 
with  a  great  pity.  Even  those  who  had 
bet  against  him  were  sorry  to  see  him 
dethroned. 

And  the  neighbors  in  the  little  suburb 
tendered  Tom  a  reception  which  far  sur¬ 
passed  their  tribute  the  day  following  his 
elevation  to  the  greatest  of  all  fighting- 
thrones.  It  was  significant  of  the  man’s 
character  that  he  was  greater  in  defeat 
than  in  victory. 

Mary  Ferguson  did  not  weep  when  he  was 
beaten.  She  held  his  big  bruised,  right 
hand  in  both  of  her  little  ones. 

“I’m  sorry,  Tom.”^ 

“So’m  I,  Mary.  But  it  had  to  come.  I 
just  ain’t  got  the  weight.” 

Little  Tom  insinuated  himself  between 
his  father’s  knees.  He  was  nearly  nine 
now — tall  and  broad  in  an  awkward,  un¬ 
gainly  way. 

.  “Pops?” 

“Yes,  son?” 

“How  old  do  I  have  to  be  before  I  can 
lick  that  big  stiff  who  beat  you?” 

Big  Tom  grinned  affectionately. 

“You  think  you’re  goin’  to  be  a  fighter?” 

“Huh!  I  know  it.  I’m  going  to  be  a 
champeen.” 

Eyes  of  the  parents  met  proudly — and 
something  like  a  sigh  escaped  from  between 
the  bruised  lips  of  Big  Tom..  He  put  his 
dream  into  words. 

“Yes;  you’re  gonna  be  a  champion,  son. 
You’re  gonna  be  a  real  champ!” 

iVT  SIXTEEN  years  of  age,  little  Tom 
weighed  a  hundred  and  sixty-four 
pounds  in  fighting-togs.  His  father’s  ex¬ 
pert  appraisement  was  that  the  youngster 
would  scale  two  hundred  before  attaining 
his  full  growth. 

“And  at  two  hundred  pounds,”  reflected 
big  Tom,  “that  kid  will  lick  the  world.” 

Almost  every  day  since  the  presentation 


of  the  infant  boxing-gloves,  little  Tom  had 
been  in  training.  While  yet  a  child,  he  had 
been  crammed  so  full  of  fistic  craft  that  it 
was  instinct  with  him.  Little  Tom  didn’t 
have  to  think  while  boxing;  he  did  the 
right  thing  because  it  was  right.  He  was  a 
sparring  machine. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  entered  in 
the  local  amateur  championships.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  intensely  amusing.  He  was  light¬ 
ning  cm  his  feet,  p>acked  a  knock-out  wallop 
in  either  hand,  and  proved  himself  a  master 
of  ring-strategy. 

At  seventeen  he  weighed  ten  pounds  more 
and  annexed  the  amateur  heavyweight 
crown  in  the  national  tourney.  At  eight¬ 
een  he  scaled  two  hundred  pounds — and 
retained  his  title  with  ridiculous  ease. 
Sport-writers  nodded  sagely. 

“A  block  crff  the  old  chip,”  said  one. 
“He’s  got  everything  the  old  man  had — 
plus!” 

Tom  Ferguson,  senior — “Old  Tom”  he 
was  called  then  affectionately — was  thirty- 
seven  years  old  when  the  youngster  fought 
his  first  professional  fight  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  The  old  champion  took  has 
son  to  a  Middle-Western  city  for  his  initia¬ 
tion  and  stacked  the  lad  up  against  a  fourth- 
rater.  Mary  Ferguson  went  with  them, 
and  all  day  long  battled  valiantly  against 
her  almost  hysterical  nervousness.  Twice 
she  locked  herself  in  her  room  and  gave 
way  to  tears.  She  was  proud — cA,  very 
proud! — but  in  all  these  years  as  the  wife  of 
a  fighter  she  had  never  lost  her  timidity. 
It  was  something  innate — something  which 
she  could  not  help  any  more  than  she  could 
help  loving  her  husband  and  adoring  her 
magnificent  son. 

The  bout  ended  in  the  third  round. 
Young  Tom  was  a  human  streak — in,  out, 
in  again;  smashing  his  blows  home  from 
every  angle  and  any  distance — blocking, 
covering,  countering — occasicmally  fighting 
furiously  wide  open.  But  never  hit.  The 
referee  stopped  the  fight  to  save  Ferguson’s 
opponent  from  unnecessary  puni^ment. 
It  went  into  the  records  as  a  technical 
knock-out. 

For  six  months  there  was  rigid  training 
with  old  Tom,  and  a  series  of  battles 
against  mediocre — but  veteran — heavy¬ 
weights.  Young  Tom’s  professional  record 
was  an  unbroken  line  of  kayoes — that  is, 
until  he  met  Battling  Carrigan. 
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Tom  was  nearly  twenty  years  of  age 
when  he  faced  Battling  Carrigan.  He 
weighed  two  hundred  pounds  stripped  to  his 
clear  pink  flesh.  He  was  beginning  to  be 
recognized  in  the  fistic  world  as  a  heav>'- 
weight  phenom.  It  was  agreed  that  already 
he  was  the  cleverest  and  speediest  big 
man  who  had  ever  crawled  between  the 
ropes,  that  he  packed  a  wallop  with  suffi¬ 
cient  sting  to  have  flattened  the  best  of  the 
old-time  punch-eating  gladiators. 

The  Carrigan  fight  took  place  in  Jersey 
City.  Old  Tom  and  young  Tom  were 
supremely  confident.  Even  the  sight  of  his 
opponent  caused  him  no  apprehension,  aCnd 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

Carrigan  was,  in  appearance,  all  that  tht 
uninitiate  believe  every  fighter  to  be.  His 
visage  was  evil,  his  nose  flattened  gro¬ 
tesquely,  both  ears  scientifically  cauli- 
flowered,  jaw  a  trifle  out  of  alighment. 
His  enormous  chest  was  covered  with 
thick  matted  hair;  huge,  apelike  anns 
bulged  with  knotty  muscles.  Carrigan  was 
a  killing  puncher. 

For  the  first  four  rounds,  young  Tom  was 
a  living  flash — feinting  the  battler  into 
vicious  knots,  then  straightening  him  out 
with  hooks  and  jolts  to  his  jaw  and  body. 
Money  was  wagered  at  the  ringside  that  the 
battler  would  not  answer  the  call  for  the 
seventh  round.  Old  Tom  crouched  outside 
the  ropes  at  young  Tom’s  comer,  grinning 
like  a  Cheshire  cat. 

In  the  fifth  round  it  happened — purely  by 
accident,  but  it  happened,  nevertheless. 
Ferguson  feinted  with  his  left,  stepped  in 
for  a  right  cross  to  body,  and  Battling 
Carrigan,  nearly  out  on  his  feet,  swished  a 
terrible  right  uppercut  to  the  pjoint  of  the 
jaw. 

Young  Tom  went  back  on  his  heels,  brain 
befogged,  temporarily  dazed.  Instinct — 
b^otten  of  fifteen  years  of  instruction- — 
threw  him  into  a  clinch.  And  in  the  clinch 
he  held  desperately. 

He  was  hurt — hurt  badly — stung  for  the 
first  time  in  his  fighting  career. 

In  the  comer,  old  Tom  saw  and  under¬ 
stood.  His  heart  sang  as  the  lad  dropp)ed 
into  a  clinch — he  marveled  that  the  boy 
retained  his  feet. 

“He  can  take  ’em!”  exulted  the  father. 
“That  blow  would  have  put  me  down  and 
out — even  at  my  best!” 

The  bell!  Young  Tom  flopped  on  his 
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Stool,  a  new  inquiring,  very  strange  light  in 
his  eyes.  Old  Tom  worked  over  him  ex¬ 
pertly,  massaging  knees  and  stomach. 

“Just  accident,  son.  Couldn’t  happen 
again  in  a  million  years.  You’ve  got  him — 
just  jab  him  off  this  round.  Then  in  the 
next; — finish  him.  He’s  a  goner.” 

Young  Tom  followed  instructions.  But 
in  the  seventh  round  he  p>aid  no  heed  to  his 
father’s  instmetions  that  he  wade  in  afnd 
finish  his  man.  A  new  and  terrible  feeling 
possessed  him.  The  pain  of  the  wild  upp)er- 
cut- — and  the  effects  of  it — had  passed. 
But  he  could  not  forget. 

Young  Tom  Ferguson  was  afraid! 

He  tried  to  uncover  and  fight  as  he  had 
fought  up  to  the  fifth  round.  He  knew  that 
it  could  not  happen  again,  knew  that  he 
had  Battling  Carrigan  whipped.  But  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  punch  begot  an  apprehension 
which  made  his  almost  craven  covering  a 
reflex  action. 

And  old  Tom,  watching  from  the  comer 
with  glittering  e\'es,  saw,  diagnosed — and 
understood.  He  was  not  angry';  he  was  only 
sorry — very,  very  sorry’. 

“'Che  kid’s  timid,”  he  communed  sor- 
rowfulh’.  “  ’Taint  that  he  ain’t  game — ■ 
he’s  just  timid. 

He  advised  between  rounds  in  a  quiet, 
insistent  voice.  The  boy  went  forth  to 
battle  for  each  new  session  fired  with  deter¬ 
mination  to  stand  the  gaff  and  swap  punch 
for  punch.  But  something  which  was 
mightier  than  his  own  rnuscles  kept  him 
on  the  defensive — nerves  aquiver,  splendid 
lx)dy  vanquished  by  an  inherent  w«ikness. 

Sport-writers  the  following  momiqg  pro¬ 
claimed  the  battle  a  draw.  'Fhey  remarked 
wonderingly  on  young  Tom’s  reversal  of 
form  following  a  single  stinging  punch. 
But  none  of  them  guessed  the  tmth.  Only 
old  Tom  Ferguson  was  able  to  put  it  into 
words — and  he  did  that  in  the  sanctuary  of 
his  room  behind  locked  dexrrs. 

“The  kid  is  afraid,”  he  reflected.  “  ’Taint 
his  fault.  He  inherits  it  from  his  mother.’’ 

EIGH'F  months  passed.  Young  Tom’s 
record  of  ring  achievement  assumed  an 
imposing  appearance.  But  his  matches 
were  all  against  men  noted  for  their  clever¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  punching  ability.  Against 
them  young  Tom  showed  as  a  champion  of 
champions.  But  old  Tom  was  not  deluded; 
he  knew  that  the  heritage  was  there — not  a 
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lack  of  gameness,  no  absence  of  stamina, 
but  a  simple  {^yacal  inability  to  drive 
himself  wi^in  range  of  a  grueling  fighter. 
A  second  battle  with  Carrigan  proved  that 
the  youngster  was  content  to  hang  cm, 
stall  off,  and  jab  at  a  distance  throu^ 
fifteen  rounds  to  a  favorable  decision. 

^  I  'WO  nights  later,  old  Tom  made  a  sug- 
gestkm. 

“You’re  gettin’  awful  good,  son.” 

“Thanks,  dad.” 

“There  ain’t  but  two  or  three  heavies 
worth  fightin’  now.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I  was  thinkin’  ” — the  older  man  tried  to 
make  his  tone  casual — “of  matchin’  you  for 
a  fifteen-round  bout  against  Sam  Norris.” 

He  saw  the  boy  wince,  observed  that  his 
eyes  closed,  then  opened — as  though  under 
the  impact  of  a  blow. 

“Sam  Norris?” 

“Uh-huh.”  Old  Tom  was  infinitely  pa¬ 
tient;  he  knew  that  the  hour  for  threshing 
out  the  matter  nearest  his  heart  had  ar¬ 
rived. 

“He — he  hits  an  awful  hard  blow,  don’t 
he,  dad?” 

“They  say  he’s  the  hardest  hitter  who 
ever  stepped  into  a  ring,  son.  But  I  don’t 
think  he  packs  a  harder  punch  than  you.” 

“I’ve  never  seen  him  myself,”  hazarded 
the  boy.  “But  if  he  hits  that  hard - ” 

“You’ve  got  to  lick  him.  Tommy,  before 
the  champ  will  give  you  a  fight.” 

“I  could  lick  th’e  champMon,”  profcrred 
Young  Tom  eagerly. 

“Uh-huh — sure  you  could!  But  we’ll 
have  to  fight  Norris  first — eh?” 

Silence  fell  between  them.  A  slow  flush 
dyed  the  lad’s  cheeks,  and  he  showed  his 
gameness  by  Icxiking  hb  father  full  in  the 
eyes. 

“I’m  sorry,  dad — I  can’t.” 

“Can’t  what?” 

“Fight  Sam  Norrb.” 

“Why?”  Old  Tom  liked  his  son’s  direct¬ 
ness. 

“Because” — and  it  was  patent  that  the 
confession  wrenched  the  very  soul  of  him — 
“I’m  afraid  of  Sam  Norris.” 

Old  Tom  hitched  hb  chair  closer  and 
p’aced  a  hand  on  hb  son’s  knee. 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  my  boy.” 

“Glad?” 

“Yeah.  I’ve  known  you  were  afraid  of  a 


puncher — ever  since  that  first  Carrigan 
fight.  But  you’ve  made  me  feel  sort  of 
good — ^by  admittin’ — ^ — ” 

“Then  you  must  understand” — the  boy 
spoke  wiA  passionate  eagerness — “how  I 
feel.  It  bn’t  that  I’m  afraid  of  Norris  or 
Carrigan  or  any  other  slugger.  If  I  was 
I’d  die  when  I  answered  the  first  gong — 

I  ain’t  afraid — I  keep  on  telling  myself  that 
I  can  lick  ’em,  trying  to  drive  myself  in — to 
slug.  But  I  can’t  do  it — there’s  some¬ 
thing — something  I  can’t  explain — that 
holds  me  back.  I  get  cold;  my  muscles 
won’t  work.  I  guess,  after  aill,  dad,  I  just 
ain’t  game.  The  very  idea  of  bdiing  a 
beating — a  real  beating — sickens  me.  I — 

I — ”  He  paused,  then  went  on  bravely — 

“It  makes  me  feel  as  though  I  was  going 
to  faint.” 

Old  Tom’s  mind  flashed  back  to  the  night 
when  Mary  had  fainted  at  the  ringside— 
Mary,  proud  of  him  as  a  man  and  a  fighter 
— Mary,  who  didn’t  understand  what  made 
her  faint — Mary,  who  loved  him  and  gloried 
in  hb  career  and  hb  achievement — but 
whose  timidity  was  little  short  of  terror. 

“That’s  it,  son.  I  understand — sure  I 
do!  But  you  only  think  you  can’t  take  a 
lacin’.” 

“I  can’t — I  know  I  can’t — 

“Sure  you  can!” 

“It  ain’t  in  me.” 

“It  is  in  you.  Bein’  my  son,  I  know  the 
right  stuff  b  there.” 

“If  I  only  thought  so — but  you  don’t 
know  how  I  felt  when  Carrigan  hit  me. 

I  was  wrilling  to  take  a  beating,  but  I 
couldn’t  op>en  up — not  if  my  life  depended 
on  it.  Something  made  me  fight  a  yellow 
fight — something  that  wras  a  heap  stronger 
than  I  was.  Oh,  I  know  it  sounds  silly 
to  you - ” 

“No;  it  don’t  sound  silly,  son.  I  under¬ 
stand  just  what  you  mean.  But  you’re 
wrong,  boy;  you’re  wrong.  You’ve  got 
the  guts — but  you  don’t  know  it.  And  you  I 
never  wrill  know  it  until  you’ve  stood  toe  to 
toe  with  a  slugger  and  licked  him  at  hb 
own  game — just  battered  him  down  by 
takin’  hb  punches  and  slammin’  your  own 
home.  Once  you  do  that,  boy,  you’ll  al¬ 
ways  have  what  you  say  you  ain’t  got  now. 
That’s  why  I  want  to  match  you  with 
Sam  Norris.  He’s  the  greatest  of  all 
killin’  sluggers.  But  you  can  stand  flat- 
footed  and  lick  him - ” 
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“Please!  I  couldn’t  fight  him.” 

Old  Tom  nodded.  Two  days  later  he 
went  into  rigid  training.  But  he  vouch¬ 
safed  no  explanation. 

I^R  six  months,  neither  father  iu>r  son 
■T  made  reference  to  their  conversation. 
On  a  single  occasion  the  parents  discussed 
it  Mary  shook  her  head. 

“He  gets  it  from  me,  Tom.  The  boy 
can’t  help  it.” 

“I  know  he  can’t,  honey.  But  he’s  got 
to.  The  lad  can  take  it — but  he’ll  never 
know  that  till  he  once  does  it.  And  then — 
when  he’s  stood  it  once — he’ll  never  have  to 
fear  it  again.  I  know.” 

Her  eyes  were  filled  with  apprehension. 

“What  are  you  trainin’  for,  Tom?” 

He  kissed  her. 

“I’m  trainin’  to  make  our  boy  the  heavy¬ 
weight  champion  of  the  world,  dear. 
Ain’t  that  worth  while?” 

Even  old  Tom  was  surprised  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  rounded  into  fight- 
mg-form.  He  knew — and  none  better — 
that  the  old  snap  had  gone  from  hb  punch, 
that  his  judgment  of  distance  was  no 
longer  uncannily  accurate  as  it  had  been  in 
the  old  days,  that  his  eye  was  slower  at 
discerning  an  opening.  But  he  was  a 
friend  to  Jack  Britton,  wdter-weight  cham- 
I^n  of  the  world  at  thirty-seven,  and  he 
was  only  two  years  older  than  that  superb 
warrior. 

To  young  Tom  he  said  nothing  of  his 
purpose.  But  he  worked  out  with  the  lad — 
good  stiff  work-outs  where  real  blows  were 
exchanged — the  son  near  to  bursting  with 
pride  of  his  fighting  father.  Nor  was  the 
name  of  Sam  Norris  again  mentioned. 
True,  yoimg  Tom  read  of  the  gory  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  great  Pacific  Coast  heavy 
whom  he  had  never  seen — and  newspapers 
clamored  for  a  match  between  the  two. 
But  the  boy’s  fighting  was  confined  to 
clever  men — men  whom  he  whipped  with 
ease  and  without  danger  to  himself. 

And  then,  one  day,  old  Tom  broached  the 
subject  again. 

“There’s  no  one  left  for  you,  Tom — 
except  Sam  Norris  and  the  champ.” 

The  lad  flushed. 

“I  can  whip  the  champion,  dad.” 

“You  can  whip  Norris,  too.” 

Young  Tom  did  not  evade  the  issue. 

“No,  sir.” 
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“Why  not?” 

“I’m  afraid  of  him — that  is.  Pm  not 
afraid,  but  1  am  afraid,  just  the  same. 
Sounds  foolish,  I  know — and  you  can’t 
understand,  but — ”  And  he  paused. 

“Yes — I  understand.  But  you  don’L 
You  don’t  realize  that  if  you  once  stood  up 
to  that  big  bruiser — nice  chap,  Norris  is,  too; 
I’ve  known  him  for  years — suid  swapped 
pmnches  with  him — once  you’d  stood  up  to 
him,  you’d  have  his  number  and  you’d  get 
over  this  fear  of  a  punch.  It  ain’t  your 
fault,  lad — your  dad  knows  that.  With 
the  blood  that’s  in  you,  you  couldn’t  help 
but  be  game — once  you  had  to.” 

The  boy  was  trembling. 

“I’ll  fi^t  him,  dad — and  do  my  best — 
if  you  say  so.” 

And  old  Tom  shook  his  head. 

“Not  with  you  feelin’  like  you  do.” 

Three  weeks  later,  old  Tom  gave  a  half¬ 
holiday  to  all  the  helpers  round  his  private 
gymnasium.  And  when  they  had  gone,  the 
ex-champion  went  to  the  triephone  and 
called  a  number.  Young  Tom  glanced 
curiously  at  his  father.  He  knew  that 
something  unusual — out  of  routine — was 
about  to  occur.  Old  Tom  motioned  his  son 
to  the  showers. 

“Get  into  your  clothes,  Tom.” 

“Aren’t  you?” 

“No.  Not  vet.” 

“But, 

“Do  as  I  say.  Tommy.” 

Dressed,  young  Tom  returned  to  the 
gymnasium.  His  father  was  seated  on  an 
old  wrestling-mat,  and  beside  him  was 
another  man — a  huge,  muscular,  evil- 
visaged  fellow  ciressed  in  too  loud  clothes. 
The  man  was  obviously  a  fighter — more,  a 
bruiser.  His  battered  face  gave  mute 
testimony  to  many  grueling  battles.  Young 
Tom’s  expert  eye  surveyed  the  stranger’s 
frame.  “Two  hundred  an’  fifteen  if  he 
weighs  a  pound.” 

“Son,  I  want  you  to  meet  a  friend  of 
mine;  a  fine  scrapper.” 

They  shook  hands.  Old  Tom  spoke 
quickly. 

“You  wait  here.  Tommy — we’ll  be  back 
in  a  minute.” 

The  boy  wondered  as  he  waited.  The 
atmosphere  was  surcharged  with  supfMressed 
drama.  Tom  seemed  out  of  it,  yet  in  it. 
There  was  something  which  he  could  not 
understand,  but  he  knew  that  his  heart  was 
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beating  too  rapidly — and  apparently  with¬ 
out  reason. 

The  two  older  men  returned  from  the 
locker-room,  the  stranger  carrying  a  new  set 
of  five-ounce  fighting-gloves,  old  Tom  bear¬ 
ing  tap>e  for  the  hands. 

“You  bandage  us  up,  Tommy,”  com¬ 
manded  the  father.  “We’re  goin’  to  work 
out  a  little.”  . 

A  glimmering  of  understanding  pene¬ 
trated  the  boy’s  brain.  He  compressed  his 
lip)s  and  went  silently  about  his  task  of 
bandaging  the  fighters’  hands.  It  was  not 
until  they  demanded  that  he  lace  on  the 
gloves  that  he  put  his  doubt  into  words. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  dad?” 

The  older  man  answered  very  quietly: 

“This  man  is  a  friend  of  mine,  son. 
What  happens  here  this  afternoon  will 
never  be  known  beyond  these  walls.  And 
what  I’m  gonna  do — I’m  gonna  fight  him, 
fight  him  to  a  finish - ” 

“Good  God,  dad,  he’ll  half  kill  you! 
He’s  forty  pounds  heavier,  and  younger.” 

“Sure  he’s  gonna  lick  me,  son!  That’s 
what  he’s  here  for.  You  see,  my  boy.  I’ve 
always  told  you  about  the  blood  that’s  in 
those  veins  of  yours.  It’s  my  blood — and. 
the  stamina  you’ve  got  is  my  stamina. 
You’ve  never  seen  what  it  is.  You  think 
you  can’t  take  punishment — you  don’t 
know  that  you  couldn’t  be  a  son  of  mine 
and  not  do  it.  And  this  afternoon  I’m 
gonna  let  you  sit  back  in  that  comer  yonder 
and  see  your  father — a  man  with  the  same 
name  that  you’ve  got — take  a.  heatin’ 
that’ll  open  your  eyes.  When  he’s  fin¬ 
ished  with  me,  my  lx>y,  you’ll  know  that 
anybody  named  Tom  Ferguson  can  take 
a  classic  licking — and  go  down  grinnin’.” 

The  lad  protested  wildly: 

“It  ain’t  fair,  dad!  I  ain’t  going  to  let 
you  do  it.” 

“Yes,  you  are,  son.  You  can’t  help 
yourself.  I’m  gonna,  teach  you  that  any 
Tom  Ferguson  is  game — game  right  to  the 
core.” 

Cold  p)erspiration  stood  on  the  boy’s  fore¬ 
head. 

“Let  me  fight  him — I’ll  be  game.” 

“Sure  you  would,  Toifimy;  sure  you 
would!  But  that  wouldn’t  do  you  any  good. 
You’d  be  game,  and  you’d  take  your  lickin’ 
— but  you’d  be  scared  all  the  time.  And 
what  I’m  drivin’  at  is  to  show  you  that 
there  ain’t  nothin’  to  be  scared  of.  Once 


you  know  the  stuff  that’s  in  you,  son — once 
you  see  it  with  your  own  eyes — you’ll  lick 
the  world.  See?” 

The  boy  didn’t  see;  the  thing  impressed 
him  as  a  nauseatingly  unnecessary  ordeal. 
But  his  protests  were  unavailing. 

“You’re  timekeejDcr,  son — and  I  want 
this  fight  run  on  the  lev'el.  We’re  gonna 
fight  three-minute  rounds,  one  minute  rest, 
protect  ourselves  at  all  times.  And  we’re 
gonna  fight  to  a  finish.  .\nd  my  orders  to 
you.  Tommy — a  square  deal — and  don’t 
butt  in.” 

The  youngster  nodded  grimly  as  he  took 
his  place  outside  the  ropes.  The  two 
fighters  stood  in  the  center  of  the  ring, 
chatting  amiably — real  friends — good  fel¬ 
lows  both.  It  was  absurd,  utterly  absurd, 
to  think  that  within  half  a  minute  or  so 
they  would  be  at  each  other  in  a  finish 
fight — to  battle  until  one  or  the  other  of 
them  lay  unconscious. 

Old  Tom  grinned  into  his  friend’s  eyes. 

“Ready?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

•  “All  right,  son — the  gong!” 

They  were  at  it — young  Tom,  heart 
thumping  wildly,  fists  clenched,  muscles 
of  his  jaw  rigid,  sat  humped  forward  in  his 
ringside  chair,  eytes  riveted  on  the  picture. 

From  the  bell  it  was  plain  that  this  was 
to  be  no  sp>arring-match.  The  fighting- 
expression  of  old  Tom  Ferguson  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  years.  His  opponent 
took  on  an  evil  scowl.  They  circled  warily. 

Then,  for  four  lightning-fast  rounds,  old 
Tom  showed  his  son  the  stuff  of  which  he 
was  made.  The  veteran  warrior  was  in  and 
out,  fighting  like  a  streak — jabbing,  hooking 
and  uppercutting — slamming  in  his  punches 
with  more  than  a  hint  of  his  old-time 
killing  power — a  master  of  ringcraft  at 
all  times. 

And  the  stranger  stood  flat-footed  and 
absorbed  all  the  punishment  which  the 
veteran  handed  out,  drank  it  into  his  cast- 
iron  system — a  figure  indomitable,  pur¬ 
poseful,  hopelessly  stolid  and  unyielding. 
Young  Tom  experienced  a  wild  desire  to 
scream — even  at  that  stage  of  the  fight  the 
termination  was  as  inevitable  as  death 
itself. 

Between  rounds  came  the  metamorpho¬ 
sis,  for  at  such  times  the  two  fighters 
were  friends  again — grinning  cheerfully  at 
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one  another.  Then,  the  gong  again — and  a 
resumption  of  the  vidous  fighting. 

Not  until  the  seventh  round  dkl  the  pace 
begin  to  tell  on  old  Tom.  Then,  slowly  and 
surely,  he  slowed  up;  his  arms  were  tired — 
very,  very  tired.  And  inexorably  the 
stranger  bored  in,  crouched  wickedly,  arms 
held  close  over  solar  plexus  and  jaw,  huge 
knotty  frame  weaving,  weaving,  fists  slam¬ 
ming  venomously  from  a  few  inches. 

In  the  ninth  round  Tom  went  down. 
Like  the  ring  veteran  that  he  was,  he  took 
the  count,  rose,  slid  into  a  clinch.  Exerting 
his  superior  strength,  the  stranger  shook  him 
loose — then  stepped  in  and  shot  a  right  to 
the  short  ribs  and  hooked  a  vidous  left  to 
the  eye.  When  old  Tom  rose,  the  canvas 
was  crimson. 

From  then  on,  the  spectacle  ceased  to 
resmble  a  fight.  It  became  a  veritable 
slaughter.  Young  Tom  could  not  beheve 
that  the  fighters  were  friends.  The  stran¬ 
ger  was  a  fiend — evil,  deliberate — cutting 
the  older  man  to  pieces,  chopping  him  with 
terrific  jolts  to  the  face,  ripping  home  killing 
rights  and  lefts  to  the  we^ened  body. 
Young  Tom  leaped  into  the  ring. 

“Stop  it!  He’ll  kill  you!” 

“Get  out  of  here,  son.”  Old  Tom  spoke 
with  difficulty  through  lips  thick  and  swol¬ 
len  and  bloo^.  “Get  out — and  remember 
that  the  man  who  is  takin  this  lickin’  is 
named  Tom  Ferguson!” 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  battle  the 
boy  sat  outside  the  rc^jes.  He  saw  his 
father  battered  and  bruised  and  bleeding, 
staggering  about  the  ring — going  down 
every  now  and  then  but  rising  to  the  spur  of 
his  unquenchable  courage,  facing  the  bat¬ 
tery  of  merciless  punches,  fighting  back 
in  a  weak,  puny,  helpless,  noble  way.  It 
was  not  until  the  sixteenth  round  that  old 
Tom  Ferguson  remained  on  the  canvas 
until  after  the  solemn  count  of  ten. 

The  stranger  lifted  him  in  his  arms  as 
though  he  were  a  baby  and  carried  him  to 
the  dressing-room.  He  laid  old  Tom  on 
the  lounge  and  found  the  eyes  of  young 
Tom  burning  menacingly  into  his. 

“Come  back  into  that  ring,”  breathed 
the  young  man  fiercely.  “I’m  going  to  kill 
you  for  that!” 

The  stranger’s  answer  was  inexpressibly 
gentle,  almost  fatherly. 

“No,  son ;  not  now.  That  isn’t  what  your 
father  wants.  He  isn’t  interested  in  what 
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you  do  while  you’re  mad — and,  besides,  I’m 
kinda  played  out  myself — after  this  here 
fight.  Wait  until  next  week.” 

“You’ll  fight  me  here — this  way — next 
week?” 

“Yes,  Tommy,”  came  the  kindly  answer. 
Young  Tom  looked  down  upon  the 
bruised  form  of  his  father.  The  older  man 
was  struggling  back  to  consciousness.  And 
young  Tom  wanted  to  weep.  As  through 
a  haze,  he  heard  the  words  of  the  stranger: 

“Not  a  yeller  bone  in  his  body — ^Tom 
Ferguson  hasn’t!” 

Anew  dignity  ap>peared  to  settle  on  the 
shoulders  of  young  Tom  Ferguson  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  which  followed.  He  seemed 
to  have  matured  very  suddenly.  There 
was  a  new  squareness  in  the  set  erf  his  fine 
jaw,  a  steadiness  of  eye  reflecting  tenacious 
purpose. 

He  avoided  his  father  as  much  as  possible. 
Of  course  they  couldn’t  work  out  together. 
For  three  days  old  Tom  lay  in  bed,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Mary  Ferguson — tender, 
solicitous,  understanding.  And  so,  silently, 
almost  fiercely,  young  Tom  trained  with 
Kayo  Gorman,  a  hefty  middleweight  who 
was  a  prot^e  of  old  Tom. 

No  reference  was  made  to  the  forthcoming 
battle  between  young  Tom  and  the  stranger. 
And  if  young  Tom  was  afraid,  he  did  not 
show  it.  True,  he  was  dogged  in  his  train¬ 
ing;  there  was  something  sinister  in  the  way 
he  mauled  the  heavy  bag.  And  on  Tuesday 
night  young  Tom  made  his  first  reference 
to  the  fight. 

“To-morrow  afternoon  at  three  o’clock, 
dad.” 

“He’s  an  awful  punisher,  son.” 

“I  know  it.” 

“He’s  going  to  hit  you  hard — and  often.” 
“Yes,  sir.” 

“All  right.  Tommy — three  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow.” 

That  was  all.  At  two-forty-five  they 
met  in  the  g)rmnasium — the  evil-visaged 
stranger  and  the  two  fighters  who  bore  the 
name  of  Tom  Ferguson.  There  was  little 
said  as  they  undre^ed  and  allowed  old  Tom 
to  bandage  their  hands  and  tie  on  the 
fighting-gloves.  Then  the  father  climbed 
out  of  the  ring  and  l^t  them  together. 

“To  a  finish?”  asked  the  youngster 
briefly. 

“Uh-huh.” 
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“Protect  at  all  times?” 

“Yep.” 

“.\11  right.  Dad,  we’re  ready!” 

The  gong!  They  sparred  at  long  range. 
The  stranger  stepped  in  suddenly  and 
uppercut  for  the  jaw — an  unusual  procedure 
this  early  in  the  battle.  The  intent  was 
deadly.  Young  Tom  backed  away — then 
stepped  in  swiftly  and  jabbed  three  times. 
They  sparred  again. 

The  first  round  was  all  Tom’s.  So,  too, 
were  the  second  and  third.  As  yet  the 
stranger  had  not  landed  cleanly;  he  seemed 
unable  to  locate  the  phantom  lx)xer.  But 
in  the  fourth  round  he  fell  into  his  closie, 
protected  f)Ose  and  started  weaving  in. 
A  temporary  feeling  of  faintness  assailed 
young  Tom  as  he  set  himself  and  tried  to 
hook  and  uppercut  through  the  other’s 
guard.  And  then - 

The  stranger  was  inside,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  young  Tom’s  ribs  had  caved  in. 
He  gasped  with  the  sheer  agony  of  it. 
His  knees  trembled.  He  fell  into  a  clinch. 
But  the  other  man  ripped  free  and  shot 
home  another  and  yet  another  of  his 
smashes  to  the  midriff.  The  boy  staggered 
away,  his  head  cloudy — vague  Ijlackness 
beckoning.  He  wasn’t  afraid,  and  yet  he 
did  not  want  to  keep  his  feet. 

The  stranger  dropped  his  hands  and 
turned  toward  old  Tom. 

“Guess  it  wasn’t  no  use,  Tom.  The  kid 
just  ain’t  there.” 

Old  Tom  Ferguson  said  nothing.  He  sat 
forward,  clutching  the  lower  rope  in  both 
hands — a  pitiful  prayer  in  his  eyes. 

The  mind  of  the  boy  reverted  to  the 
scene  of  the  previous  week — his  father 
bruised  and  battered  and  bleeding,  down 
and  up  and  down  again,  but  always  coming 
in  for  more.  A  new  fearless  coldness  came 
to  him,  and  the  son  of  old  Tom  spoke. 

“I’m  coming  after  you!” 

He  didn’t  do  much  in  the  remainder  of 
that  round,  but  in  the  fifth  he  set  himself  to 
the  stranger’s  vicious,  protected,  weaving 
attack.  And  then  he  deliberately  took  the 
first  crushing  blow'  of  his  opponent — took 
it  and  winced  and  wondered  that  he  did  not 
go  down — and  set  himself  flat-footedly  and 
shot  his  right  home  to  the  body,  his  left  to 
the  side  of  the  head  and  his  right  to  the  jaw. 

The  men  stood  toe  to  toe  and  mixed, 
fought  a  rally  which  was  superb.  Neither 


would  give  an  inch  of  ground;  both  stood 
punishment  which  would  have  flattened  any 
but  a  superfighter.  And  into  the  heart 
of  old  Tom  Ferguson  there  came  a  great 
gladness. 

Through  the  sixth  round  and  the  seventh 
there  was  nothing  save  the  thud  of  glove 
against -flesh.  Rip!  Smash!  Rip!  The 
V’oungster  stood  motionless,  taking  all  that 
the  stranger  had  to  give,  content  to  ex¬ 
change  punches.  It  was  a  glorious  fight. 

The  beginning  of  the  ninth  round  found 
lx)th  men  hardly  able  to  stagger  to  their 
feet.  They  met  in  the  center;  they  were  at 
it  again — toe  to  toe,  bodies  bent  at  the 
waist,  no  thought  save  to  hit  and  be  hit 
until  one  went  dowm — and  out. 

Young  Tom  was  fighting  in  a  daze. 

He  had  long  since  lost  consciousness  of  pain. 

He  didn’t  even  know  that  his  right  hand 
was  swollen  and  out  of  shape — but  he  did 
know  that  he  was  not  afraid,  that  something 
within  him  greater  than  himself  kept  him 
at  it — ceaselessly  at  it — no  thought  in  his 
mind  save  that  this  man  must  go  dowm— 
go  dowm  and  stay  down. 

And  in  the  eleventh  round  the  stranger 
sank  to  the  floor.  It  was  not  a  spectacular 
knock-out;  no  single  punch  which  did  the  j 
work.  It  was  merely  that  the  giant  frame 
could  not  stand  another  blow,  that  the 
courageous  brain  no  longer  commanded  the 
weakened  body. 

The  lad  stood  looking  dowm  at  his  bleed¬ 
ing  opponent.  And  then,  as  old  Tom  car¬ 
ried  the  beaten  stranger  to  his  corner,  young 
Tom  sat  dowm  suddenly  upon  the  floor- 
just  sat  there  and  stared,  knowing  that  he, 
too,  had  been  taxed  beyond  his  physical 
limit.  Then  the  arm  of  old  Tom  was 
round  the  boy’s  shoulders,  assisting  the  lad 
to  his  feet,  and  there  were  tears  in  the 
father’s  eyes. 

“I  knew  it,  son;  I  knew  it!  The  stuff  is 
all  there.  Tommy — all  there.”  Young  Tom 
nodded.  “And  let  me  tell  you,  son;  the 
man  you  have  just  whipped  is  Sam  Norris— 
the  Sam  Norris.  I  paid  him  for  these  two 
fights — and  nothin’s  to  be  said  outside. 
But,  son,  you’ve  licked  the  greatest  slugger 
in  the  world!  I  was  afraid  to  tell  you  it 
was  Norris.” 

And  the  puffed  lips  of  young  Tom  Fergu¬ 
son  expanded  into  a  pain-twisted  smile. 

“That’s  all  right,  dad.  I’ve  knowm  it  for 
the  past  three  days.” 
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Begin  this  serial  vtith  any  instalment.  The  story  is  here  up  to  this  issue. 


IT  WAS  late  in  April  when  Naji  realized 
fully  just  how  near  to  the  breaking- 
point  she  and  Forrester  Stone  were. 
How  had  things  ever  come  to  such  a 
point? 

Had  she  been  wrong  to  marry  David 
Carpenter?  No!  Her  heart,  her  every  in¬ 
stinct  told  her  “No.”  She  had  loved  him; 
she  loved  him  still.  He  was  a  dear.  He 
stirred  things  in  her,  reached  to  depths  that 
were  never  invaded  by  Forrester,  that  had 
never  been  approached  by  any  other  man. 

Andrew  Van  Wyck  had  feared  something 
like  this.  She  could  see  that  clearly 
enough  now — understand,  better  than  ever 
before,  her  father’s  distrust  of  her.  He  had 
known  her  weakness — known  it  because  he 
had  known  her  mother,  she  supposed. 
But  he  hadn’t  really  helped  her;  he  h^  just 
assumed  she  would  go  Mrrong.  Just  as 
David  hadn’t  helped  her. 

He  hadn’t  thought  much  of  her,  really. 
He  loved  her.  But  he  had  taken  her  from 
wealth  and  luxury  and  comfort  and  planted 
her  in  the  Brotherhood  House  in  Kerrigan 
Street.  He  had  been  blind  to  her  weariness 
in  the  utter  sufficiency,  to  him,  of  his  work 
in  doctoring  the  poor.  Since  the  great 
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clothing  Strike,  it  had  been  worse.  And  he 
was  fighting  her  father  and  Stone,  really,  in 
that;  he  was  relieving  the  strikers  of  worry 
for  their  children,  and  strengthening  them. 
She  could  understand  that;  but  she  could 
understand  Forrester  Stone’s  resentment, 
too. 

And  so,  through  this  break  and  that  in 
the  routine,  through  lunches  with  Breck 
Addams  and  tea-dances  at  the  Georgian, 
she  had  gone  on  to  the  tumultuous,  swelling 
rush  of  her  passion  for  Forrester  Stone  and 
his  for  her.  And — after  months — was  no 
nearer  to  a  decision  than  she  had  been  in  the 
beginning.  Unless  to  drift,  through  the 
sheer  mastery  of  senses  over  spirit,  into 
something  final,  more  final  than  kisses, 
than  stolen  hours  together,  were  to  serve 
for  a  decision!  She  loathed  that  thought 
— shrank  from  it. 

Again  and  again  she  had  trusted  to  the 
help  of  circumstances,  and  again  and  again 
they  had  failed  her.  Forrester  was  in 
Clewesbury,  working  with  her  father  and 
other  capitalists  in  the  organization  of 
United  Clothing.  By  Christmas,  his  work 
should  have  been  done.  So  she  had 
steeled  herself  to  hold  out  until  Christmas, 
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when  he  must  go  back  to  New  York.  And 
then  the  strike  had  come,  and  Forrester 
had  had  to  stay.  And  David — David,  for 
whom,  in  a  way,  after  all,  she  was  fighting, 
that  she  might  not  hurt  him — was  helping 
to  keep  alive  the  strike  that  kept  Stone  here! 

She  and  Stone  were  sitting  out  dance 
after  dance  at  the  Everdells’  ball  for  the 
Fund  for  French  Wounded. 

“It’s  beyond  bearing.  Nan,”  he  told  her 
in  the  shadow  of  the  broad  stairs. 

“I  know  it,”  she  said,  staring  at  her  fan 
somberly. 

“But  you  can’t  know  it,”  he  said,  with 
feeling.  “You’re  always  engaged  in  think¬ 
ing  of  David,  thinking  of  David — always 
thinking  of  David!  And  it  is  spring  now, 
not  Christmas.” 

She  did  not  take  offense  at  that. 

“He’s  gbt  to  be  thought  of,”  she  said 
simply. 

“But  you  don’t  think  of  me,”  Forrester 
replied.  “You  don’t  sjmre  me.  I  can’t 
stand  that  forever.” 

“I  know  it,”  she  admitted. 

“I’ve  been  patient — God  knows!” 

“Yes — you  have.” 

“And  it  hasn’t  been  the  easiest  thing  to 
do.  I  don’t  want  to  just  see  you  at  dances. 
I  want  you — want  to  own  you - ” 

“Sh,”  she  said.  “You  mustn’t  say 
that,  Forr.” 

“It’s  true,”  he  said  doggedly. 

“Don’t  think  it!”  she  cried  in  a  low  tone. 
“Don’t  you  see  what  it  makes  of  me - ” 

“It  doesn’t  make  me  anything  except 
your  lover — and  you  mine.” 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  bit  at  the  handle 
of  her  fan. 

“Don’t,  Forr!”  she  commanded. 

“That  ought  to  be  the  title  of  our  relation¬ 
ship,”  he  said  bitterly.  “Just  ‘don’t.’  ” 

“I  wish  it  could,”  she  said  bitterly. 

He  stared  at  her  doubtfully. 

“Why  do  you  say  that?” 

“Isn’t  it  plain  enough?”  she  cried.  “Do 
you  think  I  like  my  role — enjoy  deceiving 
David - ” 

“Just  David,”  he  interjected  cynically. 

“Well — denying — you,”  she  added  in  a 
tiny  voice. 

“Do  you  love  me?”  he  asked  abruptly. 

“I — I  don’t  know,”  she  said  honestly. 

“Do  you  want  me — the  way — I  do?” 

She  stood  up  suddenly. 

“You  shouldn’t  ask,”  she  said. 


“But  I  do!”  he  said  at  once.  “I  don’t 
care  or  know  anything  except  you.  What 
is  it  to  me  if  Carpenter  saw  you  first— 
that’s  all  it  means.  Twenty-one!  What 
did  you  know  about  disposing  of  your 
whole  life — with  your  nature?” 

She  turned  and  stared  at  him,  her  eyes 
dark  gray  just  flecked  with  tiny  grains  of 
gold. 

“If  you  know  my  nature  so  well,”  she 
said,  “I  should  think  that  would  make  you 
doubtful  of  me.” 

“No,”  he  said  decisively.  “I  would  not 
keep  you  an  instant  after  you  felt  you 
wanted  to  go.  I  would  begin  by  giving  you 
all  your  own  money.  You  could  choose — 
at  any  hour  of  your  life.  I  would  take  that 
chance.” 

“And  how  about  you?”  she  asked  sud¬ 
denly.  “How  about  my  chance?” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Couldn’t  you  hold  me?”  he  asked. 

SHE  pondered  that  as  they  drove  out  of 
the  Everdells’  grounds  into  the  cold 
night  air  a  little  later  and  Forrester  turned 
the  motor  north  with  a  little  smile  at  her. 

“Just  a  few  stolen  minutes,”  he  told  her 
softly. 

No;  it  wasn’t  a  question  of  holding  peo¬ 
ple’s  emotion,  she  decided.  It  wasn’t  a 
question  of  society’s  arrangements,  or  one’s 
own  money,  or — or  anything  like  that.  It 
was  a  p>ersonal  question — whether  you 
could  hurt  a  jjerson  like  that — David  or 
any  one  else — ^anybody  you  liked  well 
enough  to  marry. 

“I  don’t  think  we’d  better,  Forr,”  she 
said. 

He  stopped  the  motor  slowly  in  a  shad¬ 
owy  place. 

“That’s  silly,”  he  said  at  once.  “There 
isn’t  the  slightest  reason  why  not.” 

“Except  that  I  want  to  go  home!”  she 
cried. 

“No  matter  what  I  want,”  he  said,  with 
a  touch  of  anger. 

“Forr!”  she  said,  touching  his  arm. 
“Yourself!  And  what  you  want!”  he 
said  heatedly. 

“Just  what’s  best,”  she  said  tremblingly. 
“For  David!”  he  cried  again.  “But  not 
for  me — every  one  but  me — why,  you  don’t 
love  me — or  you  would  think  of  me — 
sometimes — just  once.”  He  turned  to¬ 
ward  her.  “You  drive  me  mad.  Nan—” 
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He  took  her  in  his  arms  fiercely.  Then 
threw  her  from  him  angrily.  “But  you 
don’t  care — you  are  thinking  just  of  your 
side  of  it — David’s  side  of  it!  Never 
mine!” 

He  started  the  motor  abruptly,  swiftly. 

“I’ll  take  you  back — for  go^.  Perhaps 
that  would  hie  best,  anyhow!” 

“Don’t  say  that!”  she  cried. 

“It’s  time  I  did  say  it,”  he  answered 
harshly. 

Unexpected  pain  shot  through  her  at  the 
statement,  too,  so  that  she  clenched  her 
hands  rather  than  reply.  But  to  reply 
?n)uld  be  to  beg  him  to  go  on,  she  knew. 
And  she  must  not  do  that — not  even  if  she 
lost  him. 

“I  suppose  so,”  she  breathed  finally. 

“Is  that  all  you  care?”  he  asked  grimly. 

She  hesitat^  just  a  second — perhaps 
because  he  was  at  the  wheel.  And  then 
she  flung  her  arms  about  him. 

“That’s  what  I  care!”  she  cried. 

“You’re  crazy,  Nan,”  he  said,  as  he 
stopped  the  car  again. 

“But  I  can’t  b^r  to  have  you  go  away 
like  that!”  She  saw  some  one  across  the 
street,  and  sanity  returned  to  her.  “Start 
the  car,  Forr!”  she  cried.  “I  see  some  one.” 

He  obeyed  at  once. 

“I  just  couldn’t  bear  to  end  in  a  quarrel,” 
she  said  somberly.  He  did  not  speak, 
however,  until  there  stood  in  front  of  them 
the  silent  Brotherhood  House. 

“Well  then,”  he  said  inscrutably,  “we 
won’t  end  till  to-morrow.” 

“So  long  as  it  isn’t  to-night.”  she  agreed. 

CHE  pressed  his  hand  and  ran  up  the 
snowy  steps  a  little  uncertainly,  and  was 
inside  the  next  instant  in  the  little  hallway, 
regret  already  in  her  heart  over  her  weak¬ 
ness.  Why  hadn’t  she  quarreled  after  all? 
And  stood  the  pain  of  the  thing?  What 
was  the  matter  with  her  she  never  could 
when  the  climax  came? 

She  opened  the  door  at  the  top,  in  her 
mbd  a  curious  conviction  that  David  was 
s^l  up.  Yes;  he  was  smoking  over  by  the 
big  old-fashioned  desk,  his  eyes  intent  upon 
a  mass  of  p>apers  spread  out  before  him. 

“Hello,  Treasure!”  he  said,  without 
turning  round. 

For  a  second  she  hesitated,  standing  in 
soft  light  of  the  lamp.  Then  she  crossed 
to  him  swiftly  and  ruffled  his  hair,  her  heart 
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filling  with  that  sudden  tenderness  she  could 
not  account  for. 

“Hello!”  she  said.  “What’s  the  gran’pa 
doin’?”  I  * 

“Looking  over  the  accounts,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

“You’re  crazy,  Dave!”  she  saitL  “It’s 
nearly  two  o’clock.” 

“I  know,”  he  answered,  leaning  back 
and  taking  her  hand.  “But  Breck  called 
me  up  from  the  Press  office.  Congress  is 
going  to  declare  war  to-morrow.” 

“k  that  so?”  she  said,  without  the  least 
trace  of  surprise. 

“Yes.  Breck  is  going  to  try  for  a  com¬ 
mission  right  away.” 

‘  War!  A  commission!  War!  She  sat 
down  on  the  divan,  staring  at  him  with 
wide-open  eyes. 

“Is  that  why  you  have  the  papers  out?” 

“Yes,”  he  nodded. 

“Oh!”  she  said.  “But  you  can’t  go, 
Dave — can  you?  With  this  position — and 
the  strike  and — and  everything?” 

She  meant  it,  of  course,  mostly  as  a  re¬ 
quest  for  reassurance.  But  David  waited 
only  an  appreciable  instant. 

“That’s  just  what  I’ve  been  trying  to 
decide,”  he  said. 

Illogical  emotion  seized  her.  David  go 
to  war!  When  there  had  never  been  any 
question  of  it!  When  there  were  so  many 
others!  When  he  was  older! 

“But  men  your  age  needn’t  go — ^need  they 
— men  with  wives?” 

To  her  immense  relief,  he  laughed  a  little. 

“You  mean  they  probably  won’t  need  the 
grandpas?  No,”  he  said. 

“No,”  she  agreed.  What  would  happen 
to  her,  indeed,  if  he  ever  went  away? 
Sudden  fear  took  possession  of  her.  “Would 
you  like  to  go?”  she  added.  Her  eyes  had 
an  indescribable  look  in  them. 

“Yes,”  said  David;  “I  would.” 

“And  leave  me?” 

“In  spite  of  that.  Nan,”  he  said.  He  rose 
and  stared  into  the  fire.  “After  all,  it’s  my 
Country.  Somebody  has  to  go.  And  there 
aren’t  any  too  many  doctors.  I’m  obli¬ 
gated  in  a  way  by  the  base-hospital  unit, 
too.” 

“I  know,  Dave — ”  she  began.  Her  hands 
were  curiously  tense.  “It’s  fine  to  want  to 
go.  But - ” 

Well,  she  wanted  to  say  that  there  were 
other  things  than  countries  to  think  of. 
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other  things  than  strikes  to  consider. 
There  were  wives  and  love  and  passion. 
There  was  the  obligation  of  husband  to 
wife,  of  lover  to  sweetheart.  Didn’t  it 
mean  anything  to  him  to  leave  her?  WTien 
it  would  be  the  end  of  the  world  for  her? 
When  she  would  be  left  alone,  to  fail  him 
forever. 

But  the  words  died  on  her  lips.  No; 
somehow  she  had  forfeited  the  right  to  say 
that.  A  curious  wave  of  self-con  tempt 
swept  over  her. 

“Well,  don’t  consider  me,  Dave,”  she 
said  abruptly.  “Just  do — do  what  you 
think  is  right.” 

Like  a  giant  firecracker  that  bursts  with 
a  fine  bang  and  then  is  succeeded  by 
unexpected  calm  and  silence — that  was  the 
way  the  war  came  to  Clewesbury.  The 
actual  conflict  was  over  three  thousand 
miles  away,  Clewesburyians  told  each  other 
over  their  breakfast-coffee  as  they  read  the 
big  head-lines.  No  one  could  fight  at  such 
great  distance.  .\nd  then,  down  on  Ker¬ 
rigan  Street,  two  armed  company  detec¬ 
tives  and  a  striker  engaged  in  a  duel  to  the 
death,  and  Clewesbury  woke  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  life  once  more.  Why,  that  strike 
was  still  going  on!  The  leaders  of  it  were 
dangerous  men,  too,  with  all  the  subversive 
ideas  on  free  love  and  communism  that 
threatened  the  Russian  revolution  with 
tvranny  if  ever  Kerensky  lost  his  hold. 
Tech  ter ’s  ideas  were  plain  enough  in  the 
pamphlet  he  gave  his  unions  to  read  and 
called  it  education.  Just  the  extracts  in 
the  press  were  enough  to  convince  any  one 
of  that.  The  thing  was  the  old  story — of 
dangerous  agitators  and  leaders  bambooz¬ 
ling  the  working  men,  taking  bribes  and 
blackmailing  honest,  sincere  employers. 
It  was  time  for  a  state  investigation.  The 
thing  couldn’t  go  on! 

An  investigation  of  the  unions — that  was 
the  thing!  And  jail  for  a  few  of  the  lead¬ 
ers.  That  was  better  than  arbitration. 

“Good  God,  do  they  believe  all  such 
mush?”  David  asked  Breck  in  the  grill¬ 
room  of  the  Lotos  Club. 

“Most  of  it,”  admitted  Breck. 

“Do  you?” 

“Some  of  it.” 

“But  I  know  Fechter,”  said  David  ear¬ 
nestly.  “He  hasn’t  seen  a  copy  of  his 
boyish  pamphlet  in  fifteen  years — since  he 


worked  in  Wales — until  some  one  reprinted 
ten  thousand  copies.  The  Amalgamated 
has  no  money  for  pamphlets  to-dav 
Who  did  it?” 

In  the  pleasant  grill,  Breck  stined 
uneasily. 

“But  why  don’t  they  forget  it  and  go  back 
to  work?”  he  argued.  “The  time  for  this 
stuff  is  past.  We’ve  gone  to  war.  I  won¬ 
der  Van  Wyck  doesn’t  call  a  halt  on  you.” 

“Because  he  doesn’t  dare,”  retorted 
David.  “Would  he  starve  the  kids  for  his 
damned  United?  The  whole’  thing  is  a 
drive  on  the  unions — that’s  all.” 

“You  sound  like  an  agitator  yourself,” 
Breck  said  coolly. 

“I  saw  it  begin,”  retorted  David. 

He  went  out  of  the  pleasant  grill  with  a 
faint  mist  in  his  eyes,  through  which  the 
face  of  Fechter  seemed  to  grin — vague, 
shadowy.  Only,  Breck’s  words,  as  they 
parted  on  the  corner,  made  him  realize  how 
compelling  he  must  have  sounded. 

“I’m  afraid  you’re  making  a  mistake,  old 
man,”  Breck  said  then,  running  his  hand 
across  his  forehead  and  making  his  curly 
hair  stand  out  at  the  proper  angle.  “There’s 
nothing  in  this  championing-the-masses 
stuff.  It’s  only  one  thing  out  of  many  in 
life — and  the  other  things  will  outweigh  it 
in  time  for  you.  You  can’t  leave  your  own 
kind  and  be  happy,  Dave.” 

“I  don’t  propose  to  abandon  Fitzhugh 
Street  and  Congress  Avenue.” 

Breck  stared  at  the  passing  traffic 
thoughtfully. 

“But  did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Dave,  that 
Congress  Avenue  might  abandon  you?” 

■“No,”  said  David  at  once. 

It  wasn’t  reasonable,  either,  he  thought 
as  he  took  his  way  past  the  square  and  over 
the  railroad  bridge.  Breck  didn’t  feel  the 
thrill  of  certain  kinds  of  achievement,  some¬ 
how.  That  was  why  he  felt  the  way  he 
did!  But  Breck  wasn’t  America. 

It  was  more  amusing  than  anything  else, 
indeed — the  new-found  {patriotism  which 
|X)ssessed  many  of  his  friends  since  the  war- 
fever  had  swept  in  a  belated  gust  over 
Clewesbury.  They  had  adopted  a  slightly 
sujperior  tone,  one  by  one,  as  they  decided 
what  they  would  do.  And  yet  war-patriot¬ 
ism  was  better  than  no  {patriotism  at  all. 
Surely  he  shouldn’t  cavil  at  that.  He 
ought  to  be  glad  that  Tom  Harding  and 
Billy  Kanter  had  decided  to  stick  to  the 
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hospital  unit  and  go,  even  though  there  did 
seem  to  be  a  rather  large  doubt  in  their 
minds  whether  the  government  would  draft 
them  away  if  they  did  not  go. 

The  only  thing  that  amused,  perhaps,  was 
their  new  attitude  toward  him. 

“I  can  stand  that,”  he  told  Breck.  “I’ve 
got  my  job  cut  out  for  me.” 

“If  people  only  understand  it,”  Breck 
said,  with  slightly  lifted  eyebrows. 

“Good  God,  they  can  understand  starving 
children — can’t  they?” 

But  Breck  just  shrugged  his  shoulders 
this  time.  His  own  commission  was  secure 
and  on  the  way  now. 

There  showed  a  contradiction  some¬ 
where,  somehow,  that  he  should  have  to 
stay  upon  Kerrigan  Street  in  order  to  follow 
that  same  ideal  for  which  Breck  was  going 
to  Washington,  and  Kenny  Watson  and 
George  Thomas  to  France.  That  was  really 
all  the  thought  that  Daxid  was  giving 
to  his  own  personal  reputation  in  those 
days  of  the  early  summer.  .\nd  yet  the 
evidences  of  his  monsterhood  were  becom¬ 
ing  quite  unmistakable  by  that  time,  had 
he  been  looking  for  them  in  the  least. 
They  showed  themselves  in  the  way  that 
people  plainly  shunned  him;  in  the  gradual 
disappearance  from  Dr.  Musson’s  appeals 
at  St.  Peter’s  of  any  mention  of  the 
work  that  our  dear  Dr.  Carpenter  was 
doing,  and  finally  in  the  confidential  regret 
that  Mrs.  Edmunds  expressed  to  friend 
after  friend  as  she  voiced  her  disappoint¬ 
ment  over  the  course  Dr.  Carpenter 
had  seen  fit  to  pursue — the  Brotherhood 
House,  which  should  prevent  strikes  and 
all  such  immoral  things,  actually  supporting 
one!  She  had  heard  that  he  was  a  socialist, 
too — and  in  Germany  they  were  responsible 
for  letting  the  kaiser  go  to  war. 

It  was  the  Clewesbury  Press,  howev'er, 
which  first  noticed  his  horns.  Labor  should 
forget  its  profits,  the  papor  asserted,  and  go 
to  work.  No  one  could  do  labor  a  poorer 
service  than  to  pretend  that  Clewesbury 
looked  wnth  any  favor  on  its  pretensions — 
a  fact  which  certain  reformers  might  do 
well  to  ponder  unless  their  aims  had  blinded 
them  to  any  sense  of  justice.  No  amount 
of  amateur  doctors  could  change  the  basic 
economic  facts  against  which  the  strike 
had  run  its  head.  Nothing  could  be  more 
un-American  than  to  give  support  to  what 
was  practically  the  enemy — seeing  every 
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hand  would  be  needed  to  win  the  conflict. 

To  which  David  wrote  an  opien  letter 
that  the  Brotherhood  House  was  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  starving  children,  and  if  arbi¬ 
tration  would  accomplish  the  end  sought 
for,  the  Brotherhood  House  would  support 
arbitration — which  would  also  release  the 
brains  and  experience  of  many  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  war. 

But  the  Press  did  not  print  his  letter — and 
the  horns  grew  a  perceptible  inch. 

“An  empty  gesture,”  Forrester  told 
Nancy  when  she  asked  him  about  it.  “Let 
them  go  back  to  work  if  they  think  so  much 
of  their  children.  David  makes  me  tired — 
this  pose  of  his!” 

In  the  Morpeth  Terrace  library,  curious 
emotion  invaded  Nancy. 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  pose,  Forr,”  she  said. 

“Don’t  tell  me  that!”  Stone’s  voice 
hinted  of  irritation.  “Don’t  you  suppxise  he 
likes  being  the  head  of  the  Brotherhood 
House?  W  course  he  does!  He  wouldn’t 
give  up  his  job  for  all  the  strikers  in  the 
world.  It’s  his  bluff,  his  game — feeding 
children!  It  doesn’t  cost  him  an>'thing.” 

“But  why  shouldn’t  he?”  she  asked. 

“Because  his  stockholders  aren’t  behind 
him,”  Stone  retorted  instantly.  “Do  you 
suppx)se  we’re  such  fools  as  to  give  aid  to 
strikers  when  we  put  up  the  money  from 
the  Federated  Charities?  WTiy,  I  could 
refuse  to  sign  the  checks  to-morrow  if  I 
thought  it  was  worth  it.  It  hasn’t  been 
worth  it  so  far.” 

“Why  not?”  she  asked. 

“Because  it  hasn’t  made  a  vital  differ¬ 
ence,”  he  said.  “We’U  win  without  it.” 


D.WID  had  not  seen  any  of  his  old  friends 
of  Congress  Av’enue  in  two  months  — 
not  since  Breck  went  to  W’ashington.  The 
telephone-calls  he  had  been  wont  to 're¬ 
ceive  concerning  the  pleasures  of  a  little 
p)oker  game,  or  once  in  a  while  a  little 
foursome  at  golf — they  had  ceased,  too. 
.And  neither  Dr.  Musson  nor  Forrester 
Stone  seemed  to  call  any  more  meetings  of 
the  Brotherhood  House  E.xecutive  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  had  not  done  so  since  the 
day  he  had  given  Fechter  the  use  of  the  big 
assembly  haU  in  which  to  stage  his  protests 
against  the  armed  thugs  from  Pittsburgh 
which  the  manufacturers  were  bringing  in 
as  comp)any  guards  and  sheriff's  deputies. 
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The  strain  showed  itself  in  Stone  as  the 
strike  dragged  its  weary  length  into  months 
and  mcHiths,  and  even  December  saw  no 
apparent  end  in  sight.  It  was  a  vindictive¬ 
ness  that  was  inclusive  for  Stone — the 
Brotherhood  House  and  its  ever-increasing 
aid  to  these  strikers’  families  on  Kerrigan 
Street;  the  virtuous  superiority  of  David’s 
attitude  toward  him  and  ail  practical  em¬ 
ployers;  the  endless  inertia  of  the  strike 
situation  in  Clewesbury,  while  affairs  called 
him  more  urgently  every  day  to  New  York; 
the  exasperating  indecision  and  tempera¬ 
mental  moods  of  Nancy,  with  her  conclu¬ 
sions  that  never  concluded  anything,  her 
decisions  that  never  decided. 

Wasn’t  it  possible  to  get  decisions  on 
some  of  these  things?  Particularly,  was 
there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  force 
Nancy  to  his  views  now? 

A  clearer  perception  of  his  folly,  now,  in 
the  Man  of  Destiny — and  of  the  ways  of 
women!  Delay,  befog,  obscure — those  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  favorite  verbs  in  milady’s 
dictionary.  Things  had  not  changed  a 
single  iota  since  the  Everdell  dance  months 
ago — despite  all  his  arguments  and  efforts 
and  quarrels.  He  had  been  afflicted  with 
strange  weakness  where  she  was  concerned, 
just  blindly  following  his  emotions,  letting 
her  lead  where  ^  would.  He  should  have 
used  his  brains.  Intelligence  got  a  man 
what  he  wanted  in  the  business  world. 

What  did  intelligence  suggest? 

He  pondered  that  for  some  da)rs. 

Then  a  solution  came  to  him  as  Decem¬ 
ber  snowflakes  drifted  along  the  sidewalks  of 
Congress  Avenue,  blowing  in  little  flurries 
along  the  broad  asphalt  of  Cuyahoga 
Street,  straight  at  the  open  fxwches  erf  the 
General  Hospntal,  where  Nancy  was  taking 
her  Red  Cross  Nurses’  Aid  course. 

“Yes;  I  can  appreciate  your  position,’’ 
he  told  her  rather  coolly  as  he  drove  her 
down  to  the  Pontiac.  “Living  with  a  man 
you  don’t  love,  eating  his  food.  It  must  be 
extremely  difficult.” 

In  the  quiet  of  the  Pompeian  Room, 
Nancy  studied  his  face  intently.  Some¬ 
thing  in  him  had  changed,  she  was  sure. 
“What  makes  you  say  that?”  she  asked. 
“Isn’t  it  true?” 

“The  wcH’ds — yes,”  she  admitted.  “But 
what  made  you  say  them?” 

“Just  a  preliminary.” 


“A  preliminary  to  something  unpleas¬ 
ant?”  ^e  asked  swiftly. 

“A  preliminary  to  stating  the  truth.” 

“I  knew  it!”  she  retorted.  “I  can  always 
tell.  What  is  it?” 

He  had  counted  upon  her  genius  for  emo¬ 
tion,  however — and  discounted  it. 

“Well,  there  b  a  point,”  he  said  delib¬ 
erately,  “after  which  consideration  for 
David  becomes  injury  to  yourself.  Your 
own  character  can’t  stand  it.  It  becomes 
the  part  of  the  coward.  I’ve  just  been 
realizing  it.  I’ve  been  realizing,  too,  that 
when  you  allow  him  to  make  a  coward  and  a 
liar  out  of  you,  then  you  are  allowing  a  situ¬ 
ation  for  which  there  can  be  no  excuse  or 
issue.  And  I  am  the  one  who  is  allowing  it. 
Because  it  is  all  my  fault.  I  am  the  one 
who  is  making  the  coward  and  the  de¬ 
ceiver  out  of  you.  And  I  can’t  have  that.” 
He  looked  up  from  tBe  fork  with  which  he 
played.  “Not  if  I  love  you — and  want 
what  is  best  for  you.  Do  you  see?” 

She  watched  him  a  moment,  a  curious 
expression  in  her  eyes. 

“You  aren’t  making  anything  out  of  me,” 
she  said. 

“Just  as  plainly  as  if  you  were  clay.” 

She  resented  that. 

“I’m  doing  it  of  my  own  free  will.” 

“But  even  that  doesn’t  change  the  fact,” 
he  pointed  out.  “It  is  just  as  degrading  for 
you.”  He  drank  from  his  glass.  “And  I 
can’t  have  that.  It  has  got  to  end — and  I 
mean  end  sincerely,  decently.”  He  stared 
at  the  table-cloth.  “I  have  some  decent 
ideas  and  feelings,  you  know,  despite 
what  David  and  Fechter  say  of  me.  I 
really  do  love  you,  you  know.” 

“I  know,”  she  said  softly.  She  felt  a 
strange  sense  of  finality  in  his  voice.  His 
unconscious  admission  that  the  attacks 
upon  him  left  a  little  sting  touched  her, 
too,  in  unexpected  fashion.  And  yet  she 
felt  a  curious  intuition  of  something  hidden, 
something  unexpressed,  something  he  was 
not  telling  her  about.  Her  memory  groped 
for  an  instant,  trying  to  recall  a  similar 
sensation.  And  then  she  remembered. 

That  first  afternoon  he  came  to  the 
Brotherhood  Hou^i  The  feeling  that  he 
might  be  playing  a  game  as  well  as  she! 
That  was  the  occasion  when  she  had  felt 
like  this.  It  gave  her  a  desire  to  be  ob¬ 
stinate,  alLhou^  she  could  find  no  actual 
excuse  for  it. 
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“There  isn’t  anything  new  about  any  of 
these  things,”  she  said. 

“No,”  he  agreed.  “Only,  they  are  plainer. 
They  have  driven  me  to  a  p>oint  where  de¬ 
cision  is  a  necessity  if  I  am  to  see  you.  We 
owe  each  other  a  real,  honest  decision — 
whether  we  are  to  live  together  after  it  or 
never  see  each  other  again.” 

“Yes.”  She  agreed  to  that. 

“Why  don’t  you  take  two  weeks  to  think 
it  over  alone.  Nan — and  then  render  a 
final  decision?”  he  asked. 

“Two  weeks!”  she  repeated.  His  de¬ 
cisiveness  appalled  her-^e  who  could 
never  decide  anything  except  upon  impulse. 
“I  can’t  do  that,”  she  said  somberiy,  after  a 
pause.  Vi»ons  of  embarrassing  questions, 
impossible  reasons,  telltale  answers  had 
crowded  upon  her. 

“Yes,  you  can!”  he  exclaimed.  “I’ve 
thought  of  that.” 

“But  I’ve  no  place  to  go,”  she  pointed 
out,  taking  refuge  in  detail. 

“New  York,”  he  answered.  “Rhea  Win¬ 
ters’  house.” 

“I’ve  no  reason  for  going.” 

“A  visit,”  he  suppU^.  “A  place  where 
you  can  think  by  yourself — ^where  you 
won’t  see  David  every  hour.” 

“But — ”  she  began  once  more. 

“You’ve  got  to,  Nan,”  he  told  her  fiercely. 
“We  can’t  go  on  like  this.  I’m  at  the  end 
of  my  rope.  The  world  has  eyes,  too. 
Every  day  makes  the  thing  much  harder, 
more  impossible,  more  disastrous — destroys 
everything  that  makes  for  happiness  for 
you.  We’ve  procrastinated  for  months — 
so  long  that  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  so  long 
that  our  intentions  have  almost  perished. 
Good  God,  we  don’t  want  that!  Courage  is 
better  than  that — courage  to  decide  to  take 
the  leap.  It  only  takes  a  minute — and  a 
word!” 

“But  not  to-night,  Forr,”  she  begged. 

He  did  not  allow  her  to  irritate  him. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “This  week - ” 

“This  week,”  she  repeated. 

“Saturday,”  he  said  definitely.  And  she 
did  not  dispute  it. 

CX)R  her,  the  week  that  followed  was  the 
^  most  incomprehensible  week  of  her 
entire  existence.  She  did  not  see  or  hear 
from  Forrester,  and  so  was  ignorant  of  his 
lengthy  meetings  with  Edmunds  and  Van 
Wyck  and  of  the  momentous  decisions  they 


came  to.  And  yet  she  thought  of  little 
else  except  him  and  David  and  the  almost 
certain  wreck  she  saw  ahead.  Like  some 
dark  shadow  of  the  mind  hung  the  promise 
to  decide,  blotting  out  everything  else, 
reducing  her  to  a  mere  automaton.  Some¬ 
thing  vital  was  bound  up  with  this  decision, 
she  felt,  even  though  it  was  nothing  more  in 
itself  than  a  decision  to  go  away  and  then 
really  decide.  A  curious  conviction  in  her, 
so  far,  that  she  had  been  loyal  to  David — 
perhaps  because  she  had  never  planned 
anything  definite  and  merely  drifted  with 
passion’s  tide.  But  this  would  be  definite. 
This  would  be  frank  admission  that  she  con¬ 
sidered  definitely  the  possibility  of  being 
disloyal.  What  was  a  war  or  a  strike  or  a 
Brotherhood  House  beside  that? 

The  thought  ripped  open  the  conven¬ 
tional  seam  her  thoughts  like  a  knife. 
It  would  mean  that  she  really  considered 
never  sitting  here  again  before  the  pleasant 
fire  in  her  own  chair  while  David  smoked, 
that  she  considered  turning  her  back  forever 
on  all  that  they  had  gone  through  since  the 
night  in  the  Morpieth  Terrace  garden. 

Like  a  knife  across  the  whole  pattern  of 
friendship  and  affection  of  her  life  so  far — 
that  was  what  it  would  be. 

And  yet  that  was  all  in  the  past,  she 
realized  abruptly  toward  the  middle  of  the 
week.  Hotv  long  could  she  stand  it  here 
now  if  Forrester  were  to  go  out  at  her  life 
forever?  Just  these  few  days  alone  after¬ 
noons  showed  what  the  future  would  lie. 
Could  she  stand  that — did  she  have  the 
strength?  Or  would  she  try  it  de^rately 
for  a  few  years,  only  to  find  out  in  the  end 
that  she  could  not  stand  it — and  had  lost 
Forrester,  too? 

She  knew  she  had  to  do  something  about 
it,  and  perhaps  that  was  why  the  impis  of 
procrastination  won  her  so  easily  in  the  end. 
Yes;  she  would  go  to  Rhea  Winters.  There 
was  nothing  final  in  that.  Perhaps,  too,  in 
New  York,  away  from  everything,  the  whole 
affair  might  take  on  a  different  aspect. 
She  might  find  strength  enough  to  arrive 
at  some  conclusion.  It  would  not  be  any¬ 
thing  irretrievable,  at  least. 

It  was,  in  fact,  ridiculously  easy,  she 
thought  a  week  later,  as  she  opened  Rhea’s 
answer  to  her  letter  and  read  the  flashy, 
black-stroked  handwriting  she  remembered 
so  well  from  school.  Rhea  would  be  crazy 
to  have  her  come;  Rhea  would  be  delightcxl; 
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Rhea  would  never  forgive  her  if  she  didn’t 
come;  Rhea  was  making  her  plans  even  now 
to  have  her  come.  Promise  Rhea  that  she 
would  come.  Right  after  Christmas. 

She  did  not  procrastinate  after  that. 

“I  think  I’d  like  to  go,”  she  told  David  in 
a  tiny  voice  when  he  came  home  for  dinner. 
She  felt  a  tiny  flush  of  shame  come  over  her. 
How  hateful  it  was  to  deceive! 

“It  will  do  you  good,”  David  said  at 
once.  “I  only  wnsh  I  had  thought  of  it 
myself.  You  don’t  ever  think  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  about  you;  do  you.  Nan,”  he  asked, 
“because  I  am  so  infernally  busy?” 

“Why — no,”  she  protested. 

He  stood  up  suddenly  and  came  over  and 
took  her  in  his  arms. 

“You’re  too  sweet  for  words  to  me,  child!” 
he  said. 

“No,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

“You  are!”  he  said  in  their  tone  of  imita¬ 
tion  childish  quarrel. 

“I  wish  I  could  be,”  she  said  suddenly. 
And  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  of  a 
sudden  while  he  stood  above  her,  mystified. 
“You  are!”  he  rejieated. 

“Don’t  say  it  again!”  she  cried.  She  felt 
the  need  of  explanation  at  once.  “I’m  tired 
and  nervous,  I  think,”  she  said.  “It’s  too 
much  Clewesbury.” 

“.And  too  much  Kerrigan  Street,”  said 
David.  “The  place  is  like  a  mined  field 
these  days.” 

“Yes,”  she  agreed. 

It  was  two  dav’s  later  that  she  told 
Forrester. 

T  WONDER  can  I  ever  convey  to  you  all 
the  grim  foreboding  and  disheartening 
conviction,  the  nervous  expectancy  and 
somber  emotion  of  those  last  three  days 
of  Nineteen-seventeen,  while  gradually  the 
drama  of  Kerrigan  Street  rose  to  its  climax, 
and  inside  the  walls  of  the  Brotherhood 
House  belief  and  temptation  struggled  to 
the  death,  oblivious  of  the  tragedy  outside 
the  windows. 

Like  watching  two  distinct  dramas  it  was 
to  Forrester  Stone — two  dramas,  to  each  of 
which  he  held  the  key,  and  so  rather  de¬ 
spised  the  players.  No  touch  of  pity  in 
him  for  David!  Rather  a  sense  of  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  achievement  of  one  more 
victory,  one  more  step  on  the  road  of 
Destiny  which  he  had  surveyed  for  himself. 
The  choking-off  of  this  Brotherhood  House 
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would  do  two  things  also.  It  would  kill  off 
immediately  any  chance  of  this  David 
Carpenter’s  rising  to  any  place  of  influence,  • 
and  it  would  end  the  strUte.  Public  opin¬ 
ion  was  against  these  strikers  already.  All 
chance  for  them  would  die,  once  this  place 
ceased  stirring  up  hornets’  nests,  once 
people  w'ere  given  a  chance  to  forget.  The 
strike  would  be  enveloped  in  a  silence  like 
the  tomb  then.  And  that  would  do  the 
work.  Funds  were  at  the  vanishing-point 
already  in  Fechter’s  treasury,  so  Harrigan 
had  reported  from  his  place  of  vantage  on 
the  Labor  Council.  Six  thousand  starving 
children  added — and  no  one  knew  how 
many  wives — would  bring  the  men  to  rea¬ 
son  for  good  and  all. 

Van  Wyck  had  seen  that  at  once,  and 
even  Edmunds  had  agreed,  once  the  neces¬ 
sity  had  been  pointed  out  to  him.  For 
what  had  they  put  over  the  Federated 
Charities,  if  not  for  just  such  emergencies 
as  this?  Carpjenter  could  just  resign,  or 
be  fired  if  he  really  stuck  out  for  a  row. 
Which  he  wouldn’t.  It  wasn’t  to  a  man’s 
interest  to  do  that  when  nothing  of  his  own 
w’as  at  stake.  The  thing  was  as  good  as 
settled. 

David’s  &st  knowledge  of  the  plan  came 
two  days  later,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
E.xecutive  Committee  held  in  four  months. 
He  read  his  reports  slowly,  oddly  aware  of 
the  silent,  hostile  atmosphere  about  him  in 
the  instants  when  he  paused. 

“Altogether  about  twice  the  budget  of 
the  period  just  past?”  Stone  commented, 
with  a  curiously  judicial  air. 

“At  the  least,”  David  answered.  “Fig¬ 
uring  the  Consumers’  League  and  the  public 
gifts  as  equaling  their  figures — which  b 
doubtful,  with  all  the  demands  for  money 
and  loans  which  are  scheduled.” 

“Well,”  Stone  said  abruptly,  “we 
haven’t  got  the  money  this  year.  The 
Federated  Charities  can’t  find  it.  We’re 
cutting  everything  in  an  endeavor  to  help 
win  the  war.  We’ll  have  to  use  the  knife, 
here,  too.  The  Milk  Fund  for  these  chil¬ 
dren,  for  one  thing.  We  have  no  real 
business  spending  such  huge  amounts  on 
that.  It  isn’t  actually  relieving  poverty. 
We’re  being  subjected  to  sev’ere  criticism 
on  that  ground,  anv-way.  We  can  begin 
with  that.” 

It  w'as  David  who  broke  the  curious 
silence,  that  followed. 
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“Well,”  he  said,  “you  might  as  well  cut 
out  the  Brotherhood  House  completely, 
then.”  There  was  no  use  dodging  the 
issue. 

“Oh,  cutting  budgets  always  hurts,”  Dr. 
Musson  palliated  smoothly. 

“But  this  will  kill,”  said  David. 

It  was  a  distinctly  arrogant  gesture  with 
which  Mrs.  Edmunds  turned  and  stared  at 
him. 

“I  don’t  think  I  understand  you.  Dr. 
Carpenter,”  she  said.  “What  do  you  mean 
when  you  say  it  will  kill?” 

“I  mean  it  will  destroy  the  Brotherhood 
House  just  as  much  as  if  you  tore  down  the 
bricks  and  plaster,”  he  answered. 

“Why?”  interjected  Stone  coldly. 

“Because  it  will  brand  us  as  the  tool  of 
United  Clothing,”  said  David  quietly. 

“What?”  Mrs.  Edmunds’  gasp  was  plain- 
lu  audible. 

“The  Federated  Charities  has  the 
money,”  David  pointed  out. 

“But  not  for  this  p>articular  thing.” 
Stone’s  voice  was  harsh  now. 

“Kerrigan  Street  will  believe  just  one 
thing,”  Da\ad  said.  “It  will  believe  that 
Jonathan  Edmunds  and  Andrew  Van  Wyck 
and  Adolf  Lewisohn  control  this  Brother¬ 
hood  House  body  and  soul.  It  will  believe 
that  democracy  and  justice  and  charity  are 
a  farce.  It  will  believe  eternally  that  the 
dollars  you  give  to  this  house  are  soiled  with 
the  blood  of  their  children.  It  will  believe 
that  Fechter  is  right  when  he  says  that 
.\merica  is  run  for  the  big  interests,  by  the 
big  interests,  in  the  name  of  the  big  in¬ 
terests.  We  can’t  let  six  thousand  children 
starve.  W’e’ll  have  to  cut  somewhere  else.” 

“Their  parents  only  need  to  go  to  work,” 
said  Mrs.  Edmunds  quickly.  “Do  you  ex¬ 
pect  us  to  aid  the  strikers?” 

“Then,  in  God’s  name,  why  a  Brother¬ 
hood  House?”  cried  David.  Like  a  flash  of 
fire  coming  suddenly  in  a  quiet  summer 
sky,  that  tone  from  him  was.  “Why  not 
strip  to  the  garb  of  Attila  and  have  done 
with  the  sloppy  mouthings?  Have  done 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Christ?  Tear 
down  your  banners  of  humanity  and  de¬ 
mocracy  and  brotherhood — and  put  up 
your  true  flag  of  greed  and  property  and 
selfishness?  Property  first!  Greed  first! 
Selfishness  first!  Profits  before  human 
happiness!  Profits  l>efore  children!  Why 
not  do  that?” 


Stone  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

“Because  that  is  the  creed  of  the  strik¬ 
ers,”  he  said  angrily.  “Because  that  is  the 
thing  we  are  fighting.  Children!  They 
don’t  care  about  children — all  they’re  doing 
is  using  you,  making  a  dupe  of  you. 
They’re  only  out  for  profits,  for  wages,  for 
money!  Crooks  and  money-grabbers — 
over  here  to  make  money!  That’s  what 
they  are!” 

“Let  us  call  the  meeting  adjourned,”  said 
Dr.  Musson  heavily. 

“By  all  means,”  agreed  Mrs.  Edmunds. 

“And  the  matter  settled,”  added  Stone 
coldly.  He  looked  rotmd.  “-Unless  you 
consider  a  vote  necessary?” 

A  vote  was  not  considered  necessary. 

“Meeting  adjourned,  then,”  said  Stone 
coolly. 

ILTE  STOOD  rather  hesitant,  neverthe- 
less,  at  the  end  of  the  long  table,  before 
his  papers,  as  the  others  put  on  their  coats. 

“I  don’t  think  I  would  do  anything  rash 
on  this  matter.  Carpenter,”  he  said,  as  he 
buttoned  his  fur  coat  tight  round  his  neck. 
“A  few  people  might  agree  with  you — but 
not  enough  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to 
make  any  public  appeal.  Sentiment  is 
against  any  more  charity  drives  or  appeals 
just  now,  anyway.  Possibly  you  exag¬ 
gerate  matters  down  here.  Better  think  it 
over  carefully  before  our  action  becomes 
effective.” 

“I  shall,”  said  David,  unmoved. 

He  did  not  move  once  as  they  departed 
one  by  one,  an  odd  hesitation  apjmrent  in 
their  manner.  Nor  did  he  notice  the  hand 
that  Forrester  held  out  finally. 

“No;  let’s  not  befog  the  issue,”  he  said 
slowly, 

“As  you  like.”  Stone  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  he  turned  away.  “But  I’d 
advise  you  to  think  it  over,  anyway.” 

Advise  him  to  think  it  over!  Contempt 
swept  through  David  at  the  words.  Well, 
thank  God,  all  of  Congress  Avenue  did  not 
feel  this  way  about  Kerrigan  Street!  A 
public  campaign  even  might  be  started,  and 
arbitration,  not  hunger,  made  the  judge  of 
this  strike.  Before  God,  he  could  try  that! 
Fair  play  for  the  children  of  Kerrigan  Street, 
no  matter  what  the  industrial  dispute!  He 
would  carry  that  slogan  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other. 

Nancy  never  forgot  how  he  announced  it 
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to  her  at  dinner  that  night,  or  how  he  came 
home  at  midnight,  his  eyes  still  ablaze. 

“The  Press  and  Courier  would  not  print  a 
line  for  me,”  he  said  grimly.  “Not  even 
as  an  advertisement.  .Afraid  of  your  father 
and  Edmunds  and  their  advertisers.”  He 
lit  his  pii)e  with  an  improvised  taper  at  the 
djing  fire.  “There  isn’t  a  hall  to  be  rented 
in  this  city.  Not  even  Convention.  I’d 
give  a  good  deal  to  know  what  hold  United 
Clothing  has  on  the  mayor  and  the  chief  of 
police.  They  won’t  even  give  me  a  permit 
for  an  open-air  meeting.  John  Foster  has 
loaned  me  the  Second  Presbyterian  audi¬ 
torium.  We’ll  have  our  protest  meeting 
there  and  begin  our  campaign.  It  shows 
where  we’d  be  w’ithout  a  fearless  church.” 
He  blew  swift  clouds  from  his  pipe.  “We’ll 
carry  this  thing  before  the  people  if  we 
have  to  turn  Clewesbur>'  upside  down. 
I’m  going  to  fight.” 

Long  after  weariness  and  overpowering 
desire  for  sleep  had  come  to  Nancy,  he  was 
still  outlining  to  her,  in  their  bedroom,  just 
what  he  purposed  doing.  . 

^TX)  THE  end  of  her  life,  Nancy  never  for- 

got  how  that  resolve  of  David’s  filled 
all  his  waking-hours  during  those  last  two 
days — overshadowing  everything  else,  shut¬ 
ting  out  her  own  actions  from  his  conscious¬ 
ness,  while  he  made  those  endless  calls  and 
talks  and  unending  visits  to  newspaper 
ofl&ces,  to  John  Foster,  to  the  Consumers’ 
League.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him 
that  beneath  this  fight  of  his  another  drama 
might  be  going  on — that  she  might  lie 
leaving  his  life  forever  while  he  gave  her 
hurried,  casual  kisses  morning  and  night. 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  it  would  be  easier 
to  stay  on  and  on,  dropping  more  and  more 
of  the  pretense  that  was  between  them  until 
David  discovered  the  truth  himself.  He 
lived  in  such  a  world  of  his  own  creation 
that  he  did  not  see  anything  e.xcept  what  he 
wanted  to  see!  He  only  wantetl  Maria  to 
get  the  dinner  early  to-night  so  that  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Fech- 
ter’s  mass-meeting  and  get  back  before  her 
midnight  train  to  say  good-by  to  her. 

She  went  down  into  the  Brotherhootl 
study  after  he  had  gone  and  stared  out  into 
the  keen,  icv  brightness  of  the  night,  onlv. 
half  aware  presently  that  a  limousine  was 
stopping  by  the  entrance  until  some  familiar 
gesture  suddenly  registered  itself  u|Hin  her 
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brain.  It  was  Forrester  Stone,  she  recog¬ 
nized  then,  with  a  tiny  catch  of  surprise. 
VVTiat  had  happened  to  bring  him  down  here 
to-night? 

“Kitty  is  coming  to  take  me  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  you  know,”  she  said,  as  he  entered. 
“Has  anything  happ^ened?” 

“Nothing  yet,”  he  answered.  “Only,  it’s 
incredible  that  David  can  be  such  a  fool.” 

“Fool?”  she  repjeated. 

“Yes;  as  to  t^e  this  milk  thing  to  the 
mass-meeting  and  then  to  Dr.  Foster  at 
the  Second  Presbyterian — a  public  meeting 
— after  the  committee  decided  here  not  to 
do  it.  Can’t  he  take  a  hint?  Does  he 
think  us  such  fools  as  to  allow  him  to  carry 
this  thing  to  the  public  and  still  head  this 
Brotherhood  House,  still  keep  his  hold  on 
this  place — after  he  had  joined  the  fight 
against  us?  He  struck  his  hands  together 
sharply.  “\\  e’re  going  to  break  this  strike. 
We’ll  break  David  with  it,  if  he  makes  us. 
Have  I  got  to  say  that  to  him  face  to  face 
to  bring  him  to  his  senses?’’ 

“I’m  afraid  you  have,”  she  told  him,  with 
a  sudden,  odd  coldness  that  she  could  not 
account  for. 

“Then  I  will,”  he  said. 

“But  it  won’t  have  any  effect,”  she  told 
him  at  once.  “You  can’t  break  David.” 

“Can’t  break  him?’’  There  was  almost 
scorn  in  Stone’s  voice. 

“No.” 

“Why,  I  can  take  him  like  that!”  For¬ 
rester  had  made  A  gesture  with  his  hands 
as  if  he  were  tearing  piapier  and  throwing 
it  away.  “I  own  this  Brotherhood  House, 
stone,  bricks  and  mortar.  I  can  throw  him 
out  of  here  to-night!  Crush  him  like  an 
cgg-5hell!’’ 

“Not  the  real  David,”  she  said  quietly. 
“You  couldn’t  touch  him  if  you  threw  him 
out  of  a  hundred  Brotherhood  Houses. 
The  position  does  not  mean  anything  to 
him.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  that!  This  is  his  game, 
his  bluff — that’s  all!  Champion  of  the 
pxx>r!  Bah!” 

“But  you  needn’t  shout.”  There  was 
distinct  animosity  in  Nancy’s  low  tone. 

“Well,  you  and  I  needn’t  quarrel  about 
it,”  he  said  abruptly.  **It’s  nothing  in  our 
lives  what  David  chooses  to  do,  I  suppx'se.’’ 

“No;  I  suppwse  not,”  she  answered  in  a 
low  tone. 

He  stared  at  her  an  instant. 
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“I  couldn’t  stay  away  to-night.  I  know 
it  isn’t  easy  for  you.” 

The  fire  faded  out  of  her  eyes. 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  she  admitted.  She  sat 
down  on  the  straight  sofa  by  the  fire,  look¬ 
ing  into  the  flames.  “It’s  like  leaving  a 
child,  somehow.”  She  unclasped  her  hands 
suddenly  and  rose,  standing  by  the  table. 
“David  should  have  had  some  one  else — 
some  one  who  would  have  had  the  courage 
to  go  into  the  street  with  him — and  share  a 
crust,  if  necessary.”  She  looked  down  at 
her  hands.  “He  needed  only  that  to  be  a 
very  fine  sort  of  person — the  kind  I  can 
never  be.  I  can  see  that.”  Her  voice 
trailed  off. 

“We’ve  been  over  it  aU  a  thousand  times, 
Nancy,”  he  said.  “Let’s  forget  it  and  be 
happy — and  you’re  tired.  You’ve  stood 
enough,  surely.  Forget  it  all  for  two  weeks.” 

She  buried  her  face  in  his  shoulder  at 
that,  an  irresistible  impulse  to  tears  sweep¬ 
ing  over  her. 

“If  I  only  could!”  she  cried. 

It  was  the  emotion  of  the  moment,  prob¬ 
ably,  that  held  them  spellbound  with  each 
other,  unaware  of  the  swift,  light  footsteps 
outside  as  Kitty  Sassoon  came  down  the 
hall,  pushed  open  the  door  and  stood  an 
instant  inside,  her  hand  on  the  knob  behind 
her,  her  lip>s  p>arted  and  her  eyes  wide  with 
the  surprise  of  the  scene  before  her.  But 
neither  Nancy  nor  Forrester  noticed  her 
until  the  door  closed  behind  her  with  a  tiny 
click  and  she  spx)ke. 

“Nan — are  you  crazy?” 

Like  an  electric  shock  that  was,  galvan- 
izing  Nancy  into  sudden  action. 
“Kitty!”  she  said.  She  disengaged  her¬ 
self  from  Forrester,  realizing  the  futility  of 
explanation.  “I  didn’t  hear  you.” 

“Why,  if  I  am  de  trap,  of  course  I’ll  go.” 
There  was  a  kind  of  iciness  in  Kitty. 
“Why,  Kitty — don’t  be  foolish!” 

But  Kitty  Sassoon  stood  by  the  door 
without  moving. 

“So  that  is  5ie  idea  of  New  York!”  she 
said.  “You  aren’t  satisfied  with  just  flirt¬ 
ing  any  more!” 

“And  what  if  I’m  not?”  Nan  cried  pas¬ 
sionately.  “What  if  I’m  sick  of  the  dulness 
and  sordidness  and  ugliness?”  She  swept 
the  vista  of  poverty  that  lay  outside  the 
Brotherhood  windows.  “What  if  I  see  all 
the  color  and  passion  and  romance  of  life  die 


for  me  down  here — where  David  doesn’t 
even  know  when  I  come  and  go?  Am  I 
never  to  have  any  existence  again?” 

So  this  was  no  mere  flirtation,  but  in¬ 
credible  folly  and  p>assion! 

“Why,  you  are  crazy,  Nancy!”  Kitty  said, 
a  trifle  aghast. 

“What  if  I  am?”  cried  Nancy  defiantly. 

“What  if  you  are?  It  is  for  Forrester  to 
answer  that.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Kitty?” 
asked  Forrester. 

“I  mean  you  are  stealing  another  man’s 
wife,”  said  Kitty  implacably,  “behind  his 
back!” 

“I’m  forcing  Nan  into  nothing.” 

“But  you  are  taking  her  just  the  same.” 

“I’m  the  best  judge  of  that,  I  think,” 
said  Nancy  instantly. 

“You!”  A  tone  of  utter  contempt,  it 
was,  that  Kitty  used  now.  “Why,  you  are 
only  gratifying  your  whims — as  you  always 
have.” 

“Kitty!”  It  was  Forrester’s  sharp  voice. 

“Well,  what  else  is  she  doing?  Selling 
herself  for  New  York,  for  pleasure - ” 

“When  you  say  that,  you  lie,  Kitty.” 
There  was  deadly  anger  in  Nancy’s  voice. 

“You  mean  you  don’t  like  the  truth!” 

“You’ll  take  that  back.” 

“You  can’t  frighten  me.” 

“Kitty,  Nan — stop  it,  I  say!  In  God’s 
name!” 

Nancy  never  forgot  the  piercing  quiet  of 
that  instant.  For  she  heard  the  stamping 
of  shoes  outside  the  street  door  on  Kerrigan 
Street  the  next  moment,  and  she  knew  it 
was  David.  Unforgetable  silence.  Three 
figures  turned  to  marble  were  those  two 
women  and  the  man  who  watched  him,  too. 
David!  It  seemed  almost  as  if  none  of 
them  would  ever  have  spxiken  again  had  not 
David  broken  the  quiet  as  he  stared  absent¬ 
ly  into  the  flames,  in  his  eyes  that  far-away 
look  that  never  left  him  again. 

“Well,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,”  he 
said,  “I’ve  seen  the  truth.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Dave?”  Nancy’s 
voice  was  barely  audible. 

“My  eyes  have  been  opened.” 

“Your  eyes?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered  slowly.  “I  have 
heard  the  real  truth  about  you.  Stone — and 
me — and  Nancy,  and  all  of  us.  I’ve  been  a 
fool,  a  blind  fool,  a  mumbling  fool — serving 
out  bottles  of  milk  and  dopje  like  some 
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charlatan,  muttering:  ‘We  all  feel  kindly 
here.  Kindly  toward  each  other.  Kindly 
toward  our  brothers — ’  ”  He  broke  off 
abruptly.  “What  mockery!  When  these 
women  and  children  on  Kerrigan  Street  will 
starve  to-morrow  rather  fhan  accept  even 
one  last  day’s  aid  from  this  Brotherhood 
House.” 

“I  don’t  understand.”  Forrester’s  voice 
was  unsteady  with  the  temporary  relief. 
“They’ve  accepted  it  until  now.” 

“Because  they  believed  me.  Because 
they  thought  we  stood  for  America  here. 
Bemuse  they  didn’t  know  who  owns  the 
Brotherhood  House,  body  and  soul.  But 
thev  know  now.” 

“Have  you  gone  mad.  Carpenter?” 

“It  does  sting — doesn’t  it?”  A  curious 
fire  in  David’s  eyes  now.  “The  meeting 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  thing,  the  organized 
selfishness  of  our  America,  of  capital,  of 
labor,  of  everything,  everybody — equality 
of  opportunity  to  be  selfish,  the  selfishness 
of  the  poor  glorified  by  talk  of  thrift,  of  the 
rich  by  admiration  of  success^  A  whole 
world  organized  to  tear  out  true  charity  and 
love  and  unselfishness  by  the  roots,  and,  by 
God,  not  succeeding  because  of  humanity’s 
innate  decency!  Because  of  humanity’s  in¬ 
tuitive  perception  that  unselfishness  is  the 
only  true  road  to  happiness! 

“Think  of  the  picture  of  it!  Humanity 
hoisted  by  its  own  petard,  but  with  the 
spirit  of  God  fighting  in  it!  Fighting  in 
Fechter,  and  Nancy,  here,  and  you  and  me. 
Stone - ” 

“Did  Fechter  tell  you  this?”  Abrupt 
fear  in  Forrester  Stone  now,  at  the  sudden 
revelation  of  power  in  the  man  before  him. 
So  this  was  the  reason  for  that  marriage  of 
Nancy’s!  This  the  hidden  power!  He 
would  have  to  stop  this  at  once.  “Did 
Fechter  say  this?”  he  demanded  again. 

But  there  was  the  force  of  a  sudclen  vision 
of  truth  in  David  at  the  moment — and 
nothing  could  ever  have  stopped  that. 

“Fechter!”  he  repeated.  “No.  Fechter 
was  more  explicit.  He  accused  me  of  sell¬ 
ing  my  wife  to  you  every  day  as  the  price  of 
my  silence  and  my  position.  Distributing 
charity,  as  he  called  it — for  pay!” 

“Dave!”  It  was  almost  a  cry,  that  sound 
from  Nancy. 

“Just  anger  and  desperation.  Nan,”  he 
said  swiftly.  “He  didn’t  see  you,  know  you, 
as  I  do,  of  course — struggling  against  your 
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emotions  all  your  life.  Coming  down  on 
Kerrigan  Street,  keeping  faith  with  me 
through  all  the  dun  dreariness  of  this  whole 
mistake  of  mine.  He  has  only  seen  your 
little  escapes  from  the  emptiness  of  it,  your 
endeavors  to  keep  alive.  He  hasn’t  seen 
the  unselfishness  that  has  supported  you 
through  it  all — that  has  made  you  keep 
faith  with  me  and  yourself - ” 

“Dave!”  It  was  just  a  trickle  of  blood 
that  Nancy  had  seen  on  his  wrist;  but  the 
sight  struck  into  her  heart  like  some  knife, 
cutting  the  unbearable  tension  and  self¬ 
accusation  of  David’s  words.  “Are  you 
hurt?” 

“Nothing,”  he  told  her. 

“But  it  is  something!” 

“I  warded  off  the  blow.” 

He  would  have  dismissed  it  with  that. 

But  she  could  not  stand  the  anguish  of 
remorse  another  moment.  Like  a  flash  of 
gold,  a  glimp>se  of  some  wonder-dream,  those 
words  of  David’s — bringing  to  her  just  one 
hint  of  the  answer  to  existence,  one  gleam  of 
hope  that  could  light  the  solution  to  her  own 
riddle  of  passion  and  unhappiness.  Un¬ 
selfishness!  That  was  David’s  dream,  his 
clue  to  happiness,  his  strength  and  his  be¬ 
lief!  Why  could  it  not  be  hers? 

David — her  David!  No  one  could  fail  a 
belief  like  that! 

‘'■But  let  me  dress  it,”  she  cried. 

“I  fixed  it,”  he  told  her. 

“But  it  needs  more!” 

“It’s  nothing.  Nan.” 

“But  I  want  to  fix  it!”  Forrester  Stone 
and  Kitty  Sassoon  might  have  been  two 
mummies  for  all  the  part  they  appeared  to 
play  just  then.  Just  herself  and  David — 
that  was  all  the  world  to  Nancy  in  that 
instant  when  she  tore  the  strij>s  from 
the  sterilized  package  and  bound  his  wrist 
swiftly. 

Only  the  clock  on  the  wall,  indeed,  sound¬ 
ing  the  hour  of  eleven,  tore  away  the  emo¬ 
tional  mist  of  the  moment  for  her — and  let 
into  the  room  the  cold,  harsh  wind  of  fate, 
bringing  back  the  present  and  the  facts. 
“It’s  time  for  the  train.” 

She  recognized  Kitty’s  cold  voice  saying 
those  words.  But  there  was  no  answering 
relief  in  her  heart  at  the  prospect  they 
brought  up  now. 

“I’m  not  going  anywhere  now,”  she  said 
scornfully. 
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“Not — ”  Stone  began  the  sentence,  but 
never  finished  it. 

“f'No,’'  she  said.  “I’m  going  to  stay 
now.” 

.\  full  minute  Forrester  Stone  stared  at 
her  in  the  silence,  indescribable  emotion  in 
his  eyes. 

“Well,  as  you  choose,”  he  said  then 
slowly.  “As  you  choose.” 

“I  do  choose,”  said  Nancy.  And  this 
time  there  was  a  tiny  break  in  her  voice. 

Nancy  had  known  the  moment  David 
entered  the  study  that  she  could  never 
leave  him.  Like  something  that  had  grown 
up  without  her  knowing  it,  gradually  over¬ 
shadowing  everything  she  felt  and  yet  never 
making  itself  known  to  her  while  she  gazed 
at  her  own  little  drama  of  passionate  con¬ 
quest — that  was  what  this  new  feeling  for 
David  was.  It  must  have  been  in  her  all 
the  time,  only  waiting  its  chance  to  show 
her  its  strength  and  everlasting  character. 
He  had  had  only  to  look  at  her  with  that 
dim,  unseeing  look  in  his  blue  eyes,  and 
ever>’ thing  else  in  the  world  had  vanished. 
Everything  except  the  pathos  and  belief 
of  him,  and  his  ev'erlasting  endeavor  to  do 
what  was  right! 

That  was  what  had  caught  at  her  throat — 
yes;  and  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes  even 
here  alone  in  the  living-room,  where  she 
had  gone  to  wait  for  the  drama  to  play  itself 
to  a  finish  and  give  David  back  to  her. 
If  she  could  just  hold  him  tight  to  her  breast 
like  some  little  child,  and  tell  him  how  little 
it  mattered  that  this  Brotherhood  House 
had  failed,  kiss  away  his  disappointment 
and  failure.  And  tell  him  she  loved  him! 
Davie!  If  only  he  could  come  soon  so  she 
could  tell  him  that! 

Just  the  beginning  of  a  new  Nancy — in 
her  soul  the  first  dim  glimpse  of  the  eternal 
things  of  God. 

Waiting  there  alone,  crouched  before  the 
fire,  she  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  resist¬ 
less  torrent  of  emotion  that  was  sweeping 
on  Forrester  Stone  to  a  final  test  of  strength. 
It  was  a  torrent  that  amazed  even  the  Man 
of  Destiny,  that  emotion  which  had  held 
him  in  its  grip  ever  since  the  moment  in 
the  Brotherhc^  study  when  Nancy  had 
turned  to  David  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
lost.  Lost  to  the  preacher,  the  wind¬ 
jamming  fool!  But  he  had  not  lost  yet. 
He  had  merely  come  to  the  last  trick,  if  he 


could  ever  bring  himself  to  play  it.  .\nd 
he  could  bring  himself  to-night! 

He  was  telling  himself  that  over  and  over 
again,  at  that  instant,  as  he  directed  the 
chauffeur  to  the  distant  house  in  East 
Clewesbury  and  sat  back  in  the  limousine 
watching  the  winter  streets  flash  by. 
Nancy  could  call  it  brutal  if  she  liked — 
even  a  betrayal  of  confidence.  But  it  was 
the  only  thing  that  would  ever  free  her. 

All  hesitation  vanished  as  he  went 
through  the  carved  desk  in  the  library  of  the 
villa,  assembling  the  little  violet-scented 
missives  he  sought  and  putting  them  into 
small  piles.  In  some  odd  way,  they  seemed 
to  bring  some  elusive  part  of  Nancy’s  ow.i 
personality  into  the  room.  Well,  getting 
her  in  the  end  would  be  worth  the  risk. 
The  only  point  was  to  act  quickly. 

The  sound  of  the  telephone-bell  out  in 
the  paneled  hall  caught  his  ear  just  then 
as  he  tied  up  the  last  of  the  little  packets. 
.\nd  he  hesitated  an  instant.  Who  could 
that  be?  It  wasn’t  credible  it  was  Nancy, 
changing  her  mind.  Not  to-night. 

It  was  Van  Wyck. 

“The  whole  thing  is  settled.”  The  old 
man  sounded  almost  exultant  over  the  wire. 
“Lewisohn  just  called.  He  got  the  whole 
thing.  Contracts  for  O.  D.  on  our  figures, 
and  sliding*scale  for  costs  and  labor.  Cost- 
plus  arrangement — provided  we  can  de¬ 
liver  in  thirty,  sixty  and  ninety  days.  We 
can  let  this  strike  kiss  itself  good-by  until 
the  war  is  over  now.” 

“We’ll  have  them  in  the  dirt  in  a  week.” 
Stone  hesitated. 

“Can’t  help  it.”  Van  Wyck’s  usual  suc¬ 
cinctness  had  replaced  his  temporar\'  ex¬ 
ultation.  “We’ll  follow  our  last  week’s 
decision.  Close  the  strike  to-morrow  — 
union  question  left  open,  wages  what  they 
demand.  Then  put  our  liberality  in  the 
morning  editions.  Get  Fechter  and  his 
gang  out  of  their  beds  if  necessary  and  come 
to  an  agreement  to-night.  On  patriotic 
grounds.  Order  of  the  government.  You 
know.” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  retorted  Stone.  The  old 
man  was  like  a  parrot,  telling  him  all  these 
things.  Had  he  forgotten  who  said  them 
originally?” 

In  the  dimly  lit  paneled  hall,  Forrester 
Stone  fOvik  out  his  watch  as  he  closed  off 
the  telephone  and  looked  at  it  with  odd, 
nervous  irritation.  Eleven-forty  now!  .\nd 
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Carpenter  had  only  that  meeting  at  the 
Press,  so  Harrington  had  reported.  That 
did  not  give  him  time  to  waste!  But,  good 
God,  what  was  the  hurry?  Fechter  and 
his  gang  could  wait  until  he  was  through 
at  the  Brotherhood  House. 

“Kerrigan  Street,”  he  said  to  the  chauf¬ 
feur,  ten  minutes  later.  “The  Brotherhood 
House.” 

Afterward,  I  think.  Stone  was  glad  that 
he  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  David 
had  already  reached  the  Brotherhood 
House.  Because  he  would  have  considered 
that  his  opportunity  had  already  passed 
in  that  case,  and  so  might  never  have  car¬ 
ried  his  fight  out  to  the  end.  It  would  never 
have  occurred  to  him  that  David  could 
have  come  in  and  not  sought  out  Nancy 
at  once,  but  have  stayed  down-stairs  in 
the  study.  And  yet  that  was  exactly  what 
David  had  done. 

David  hardly  heard  the  footsteps  on 
the  icy  sidewalk  or  realized  that  some 
one  had  opened  the  door — until  he  looked 
up  abruptly,  and  saw  Forrester  Stone. 

He  hardly  welcomed  him,  either.  Be¬ 
hind  him  now  was  Forrester  and  this 
Brotherhood  House.  There  was  no  use 
talking  now.  Probably  a  sort  of  regret 
in  Forrester  because  of  the  split — a  lingering 
feeling  that  after  all  he  was  of  Congress 
Avenue  and  not  Kerrigan  Street  and  so 
was  human — and  Nancy’s  husband.  For¬ 
rester  probably  bore  him  no  personal  ill 
will,  any  more  than  he  did  to  Forrester. 
But  what  good  could  mere  words  do? 

“Hello,  Stone!”  he  said.  “What  are  you 
doing  down  here  again?” 

“Why,  I’ve  brought  you  some  documents 
to  read,”  Forrester  said.  He  fumbled  in 
his  inside  pocket  and  threw  the  oblong, 
violet-scented  p>acket  upon  the  table  be¬ 
tween  them. 

They  were  letters,  David  saw  as  he 
picked  them  up — letters  in  Nancy’s  hand¬ 
writing. 

“Why,  what  is  the  idea?”  he  asked  curi¬ 
ously. 

“They  are  letters  Nancy  has  been  writing 
to  me,”  Stone  answered.  His  dark  eyes 
seemed  sunk  in  his  cheeks,  but  he  held  him¬ 
self  well  in  hand.  “It  struck  me  to-night 
that  the  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  bring 
them  to  you.” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  said  David,  although  he  did 
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not  see.  “What  has  she  been  correspond¬ 
ing  about?” 

“Read  the  letters,”  said  Stone. 

He  sounded  brusk,  almost  harsh,  as  if  he 
were  at  the  end  of  his  patience.  And  his 
tone  gave  David  his  first  pang  of  doubt. 
There  was  something  here  out  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary — something  he  did  not  understand, 
something  sinister.  What  kind  of  letters 
were  these  about  enthralment  and  rapture 
and  conscience?  From  Nancy  to  Stone! 
Not  in  a  garden,  pursuing  innocent  con¬ 
quest — 

“What  in  the  devil  have  you  been  doing 
to  Nancy?”  he  asked. 

Like  some  nightmare,  the  thing  seemed 
of  a  sudden — filled  with  all  the  past  in  sick¬ 
ening  disarray. 

“I’ve  been  doing  nothing,”  Stone  told 
him  angrily.  “She  has  fallen  in  love  with 
me.  Can  I  help  that?” 

In  love  with  him!  Momentarily,  David 
felt  stunned.  And  then,  in  the  silence,  he 
almost  laughed.  Why,  the  man  was  mad! 
Or  he  didn’t  know  Nancy  and  her  ways. 
Had  she  been  unable  to  resist  making  a 
conquest,  and  vanity  had  interpreted  it 
thus  to  this  man? 

“In  love  with  you?”  he  repeated. 

But  Stone  seemed  moved  to  sudden 
action  now. 

“As  God  is  my  witness,  I  didn’t  bring 
this  thing  on,”  he  said,  as  he  stepped  swiftly 
forward  to  the  table.  “I  don’t  think  Nancy 
knew  what  she  was  doing,  what  she  wanted, 
either — until  it  happened.  We’ve  tried 
to  end  it,  tried  to  forget  it,  kill  it — but  you 
can’t  end  such  things.  They  go  on.” 

He  stopped  suddenly,  aware  of  the  curious 
expression  on  David’s  face,  and  then  he 
went  on: 

“She  was  going  to  New  York  to-night — 
and  end  the  damn  thing  that  way — until 
thb  Brotherhood  row  came  up.  And  she 
couldn’t  tell  you.” 

In  the  sUence,  a  sudden  conviction  of 
utter  unreality  seized  David,  again.  Why, 
this  was  nonsense!  It  was  incredible! 

“What  do  you  mean  by  ‘end  it  all’?”  he 
inquired.  There  was  a  curious  directness 
in  his  gaze. 

“She  wasn’t  coming  back.” 

“Oh!”  said  David.  He  nodded  his  head 
slowly,  the  way  old  men  sometimes  do  over 
an  unexpected  piece  of  news.  “.And  you?” 

The  question  seemed  to  snap  Stone’s 
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patience  suddenly — broke  his  nerve,  per¬ 
haps,  under  the  strain  of  that  direct  gaze  of 
David’s. 

“I?  Good  God,  what  do  you  think? 
Oh,  you  can  think  what  you  like!”  he  rasped 
out  abruptly.  “But  there  comes  a  moment 
when  marriage  isn’t  a  barrier.  I’ve  seen 
her  go  through  this  thing  as  long  as  I  can. 
One  mistake  shouldn’t  ruin  her  life.  Drudg¬ 
ery  and  dirt,  squalor  and  neglect — instead 
of  the  happiness  and  things  she  has  a  right 
to — always  had  l>efore  she  married  you. 
You’v'e  thought  you  were  doing  the  jiatron- 
saint  act  down  here.  But  she’s  the  one  who 
has  done  the  sacrificing,  paid  for  the  fun — 
the  way  the  woman  always  does.  What 
kind  of  life  can  she  ever  lead  with  you? 
By  God,  and  you  knew  the  kind  of  woman 
she  was  when  you  married  her!  Made  for 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Regent  Street — not  this 
damned  hole.  But  you’d  let  her  go  on  to 
the  end  rather  than  look  the  thing  in  the 
face.  You’d  keep  her  until  she  was  fifty 
and  worn  out.  I’ve  seen  it  for  two  years. 
I’ve  come  to  the  end  of  my  ropn;  on  it,  too. 
I  can’t  see  you  take  her  from  here  out  into 
some  other  gutter — not  when  I  can  stop  it! 
That’s  why  I  brought  you  the  letters — to 
see  what  decency  you  had  in  you.” 

“Wbat  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

It  was  just  a  simple  question  but  there 
was  a  tone  in  its  utterance  that  gave 
Forrester  Stone  a  sudden  glimpse  of  deadly 
peril,  that  brought  to  him  abrupt  realization 
of  his  folly,  his  headstrong  folly. 

“I  mean  when  I  can  come  to  you  and  lay 
all  the  cards  on  the  table,”  he  countered. 
“When  the  thing  is  honest  and  fair  Ijetween 
us,  and  you  understand  it.  W’hen  there  is 
no  more  of  this  damnable  falsehood  and 
deceit.  Do  you  see?” 

Did  he  see? 

.\h,  what  a  silence  that  was!  One,  two, 
three — the  minutes  ticked  themselves  off 
while  Stone  waited  by  the  table.  And 
then  David  filled  his  pipe  slowly,  and  the 
muscles  under  his  coat  relaxed  as  he  stared 
at  Stone  in  the  bare  study. 

“I  do  not  know  what  the  letters  contain, 
you  see,”  he  jxjinted  out  in  an  oddly  quiet 
voice. 

“Then  read  them,”  said  Stone  harshly. 
“They’re  plain  enough.” 

It  was  a  curiously  delil)erate  gesture  with 
which  David  gathered  up  the  packet  and 
jmt  it  in  his  jxK'ket. 


“I  will,  when  I  am  alone,”  he  said. 

“Meaning  that  you  don’t  believe  me?” 
exclaimed  Stone. 

“If  I  may  be  allowed  a  belief  in  my  wife,” 
replied  David. 

For  a  moment,  the  blind  faith  of  the  man 
almost  staggered  Stone.  And  then  he 
realized  the  futility  of  all  words.  The  let¬ 
ters  spoke  louder  than  anything  he  could 
ever  say— and  in  a  voice  the  man  could 
not  deny.  Nothing  could  change  the  result 
now.  Why,  was  it  not  the  part  of  common 
sense  to  call  the  game  over  now  and  let  the 
man  face  Nancy  and  give  her  her  freedom? 
That  was  what  any  man  did  with  an  un¬ 
willing  wife — particularly  a  Don  Quixote 
Carpenter! 

Why  did  he  not  leave  him  to  the  bitter 
truth? 

“As  you  like,”  he  said  slowly.  “I’ve 
done  my  part  in  telling  you,  anyhow.” 

“You’ve  done  that,”  agreed  David  ironi¬ 
cally. 

“I’ll  be  going.” 

“Before  I  throw  you  out,”  remarked 
David. 

Just  an  instant  Forrester  Stone  consid¬ 
ered  that.  .And  then  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  out, 
banging  the  door  behind  him. 

'  I  'HERE  was  no  lack  of  reality  about 
these  letters  certainly.  They  were 
plain  enough.  David  leaned  down  and 
picked  up  the  {>acket  again  slowly.  Just 
how  plain  were  they? 

In  the  silence  he  took  off  the  rubber  l>and 
and  laid  them  out  upon  the  table  before 
him,  a  kjnd  of  dim,  unvoiced  hope  in  his 
heart.  Yes;  she  might  have  been  foolish, 
of  course.  Nancy  was  such  an  impulsive 
person.  But  it  was  not  credible  that  she 
was  base. 

Twenty-three  of  them  there  were,  he  saw 
as  he  spread  them  out.  Before  God,  why 
had  she  never  told  him?  The  whole  thing 
seemed  imiK»ssible,  l(K)ke<l  at  in  that  way. 

Little  ghosts  from  the  jmst  crowded 
about  his  chair  as  he  sat  down  and  ()i>ened 
the  first  one. 

Before  God,  no  woman,  Nancy  or  another, 
wrote  such  letters  without  the  intimacy  of 
|>assion!  There  had  l)een  no  exaggeration 
here.  This  Stone  must  have  owned  her 
completely,  as  if  she  were  no  wife  of  his— 
as  if  he  had  never  existed. 
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A  silly  damn  fool  meddling  in  things  he 
did  not  understand  and  calling  it  “democ¬ 
racy”  or  something!  Bitter  truth  in  those 
remarks  of  Stone’s,  in  those  warnings  of 
Breck’s!  No;  he  was  no  good  to  any 
one — never  had  been  smce  the  day  he  left 
Fitzhugh  Street  and  his  own  kind.  Selfish¬ 
ness!  That  was  ^at  it  had  been  on  his 
part.  Selfishness  to  the  two  old  women 
in  the  house  oi  steep  stairs,  selfishness  to 
Nancy  and  all  the  passion  and  temptation  of 
her.  Satisfying  his  own  desires  to  do  some¬ 
thing  fine,  to  be  something  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  in  the  world,  instead  of  staying  where 
he  belonged  and  doing  his  best  for  Aunt 
Hat  and  Aunt  Susan,  for  Nancy  and  her 
little  happiness.  Gazing  at  the  stars  while 
Nancy  died  under  his  feet.  What  a  record 
of  failure!  Aik!  the  children  of  Kerri¬ 
gan  Street  starving  in  the  end  just  the 
same.  What  in  God’s  name  would  ever 
become  of  Nancy?  A  child  of  tragedy, 
that  was  what  ^  was! 

A  little  tide  <rf  passionate  hatred  of  Stone 
rose  in  his  heart  at  that.  What  did  this 
Forrester  Stone  purpose  doing  for  her — 
just  how  far  was  he  honest? 

The  tide  subsided  slowly.  Well,  that  was 
Stone’s  affair,  not  his.  His  opinion  was 
not  wanted.  An  overwhelming  desire  to 
be  released — that  was  what  those  letters 
speBed.  What  should  he  do  about  that? 
What  could  he  do  about  it  until  this  new 
campaign  for  the  children  was  started  and 
he  controlled  his  own  actions?  Time  van¬ 
ished  in  the  contemplation  of  that.  He 
did  not  even  hear  the  clock  strike  four,  or 
five.  The  first  sound  that  roused  him  was 
the  sound  of  old  John  shuffling  the  snow 
from  his  feet  outside,  and  then  opening  the 
door  that  led  into  the  study — old  John 
coming  to  shake  down  the  fires. 

“It’s  up  early  ye  are.  Doctor,”  the  old 
man  said.  “Or  is  ut  late?”  .He  held  out 
to  him  the  morning  paper.  “1  suppose  it’s 
yourself  had  a  hand  in  this  news.  Did  ye 
make  thim  come  to  reason?” 

“Not  I,  John,”  he  answered.  What  did 
he  mean  by  “the  news,”  indeed? 

He  saw  the  head-lines  an  instant  later. 

STRIKE  SETTLED! 
employers  do  P\TRIOnC  THING 

And  then  he  sat  quite  still,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  graying  tenements  outside,  ten, 
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twenty,  thirty  minutes.  When  he  rose  at 
last,  it  was  to  lay  down  the  paper  and  draw 
himself  up  to  the  desk.  Twenty  minutes 
he  sjjent  at  that — unsnapping  two  keys 
from  his  key-ring  and  wrapping  them  in 
the  note  he  had  written  and  putting  the 
whole  thing  in  an  envelope.  “For  Nancy,” 
he  wrote  on  it. 

By  the  time  old  John  had  finished  with 
the  fires,  David  was  only  a  distant  figure 
vanishing  in  the  mist  down  Kerrigan 
Street. 

IT  WAS  just  an  hour  later  that  Nancy, 
in  her  funny  little  gold-and-black  kimono, 
stole  down  the  stairs,  spied  the  letter  by 
the  ink-wells  on  the  tab4e,  and  an  instant 
afterward  fled  back  up  to  the  apartment 
with  the  note  in  her  hand.  She  opened  it 
in  bed. 

Dear  Nan: 

I’ve  been  reading  your  letters  to  Stone  and  see  the 
thing  quite  clearly.  These  two  ke>-s  are  for  the  safe- 
deposit  box  at  the  Lincoln  and  the  desk  up-stairs. 
You’ll  find  what  bonds  you  need  at  the  Lincoln,  and 
that  signed  blank  check  on  the  Traders  Bank  is  in 
the  de^.  Keep  these  things  for  yourself  under  all 
circumstances.  I  won’t  write  to  you.  You  can  call 
it  desertion.  It  means  little.  .\i:^  I  think,  satisfies 
the  law  of  the  state.  Give  all  your  afiaiis  to  Judge 
■Vcktams.  The  old  man  is  your  friend.  Forgive  me 
for  not  seeing  you.  I  could  not.  Dave. 

And  that  was  all. 

But  it  was  enough  for  Nancy.  She  never 
forgot  the  loneliness  and  bitterness  of  that 
hour  in  the  bedroom  when  she  realized  that 
she  had  brought  her  own  fate  upon  herself 
and  was  but  justly  rewarded.  She  saw  that 
clearly  as  she  rose  unsteadily  and  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  little  tense  lines  marking 
her  white  face  with  shadows.  Yes;  this  was 
what  faithlessness  and  disloyalty  deserved. 
This  was  what  a  man  of  Forrester’s  kind 
would  do,  too.  She  might  have  known  that, 
after  all  her  years  on  Morpeth  Terrace,  after 
all  her  contact  with  that  ruthless  pwint  of 
view  that  ruled  men  like  her  father  and  For¬ 
rester.  He  had  been  thinking  only  of  how¬ 
to  get  rid  of  Davdd  forever  and  secure  her 
for  himself. 

In  the  silence  of  the  bedroom  suddenly 
she  laughed — a  laugh  that  ended  in  a  queer, 
dry  sob. 

It  was  the  necessity  of  finding  him  that 
roused  her  first  and  set  her  feverishly  to 
dressing  in  the  little  bedroom.  She  could 
not  believe  that  Dav-id  could  actually  have 
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disappeared.  People  did  not  do  such  things. 
He  must  be  still  in  Clewesbury. 

That  was  the  hope  that  stirred  in  her  heart 
as  she  refused  to  face  separation  and  dressed 
hurriedly  and  went  out  for  the  car. 

She  knew  she  was  too  late,  however,  as 
she  stood  in  the  parlor  on  Fitzhugh  Street 
a  half-hour  later  and  .\unt  Susan  told  her 
he  had  caught  an  eight-fifty  train  for  some 
place — Washington,  she  thought.  If  not 
for  there,  for  Chicago. 

“Oh!”  she  said  then.  And  she  knew  that 
he  had  really  gone. 

But  she  would  have  died  rather  than 
have  given  away  her  secret  just  then.  Aunt 
Susan  was  kinder  than  .\unt  Hat.  But  there 
was  no  real  welcome  for  her  in  this  house. 
That  was  all  they  felt  for  her. 

“Thanks,”  she  said,  with  a  curious  look 
of  steadiness  in  her  gray  eyes.  “I  only 
hoped  I  would  catch  him.” 

So  David  had  kept  it  to  himself,  she  told 
herself  a  little  tremulously  as  she  started 
the  car  in  the  icy  street  outside.  She  would 
have  to  have  money  if  she  were  to  find  him. 
Back  in  Kerrigan  Street,  she  op>ened  his  desk 
and  went  through  it  with  odd  swiftness. 
Yes;  here  was  the  check,  just  where  he  had 
put  it  that  night  the  young  doctor  down  on 
Allen  Street  had  been  stabbed  by  an  Italian 
and  had  died  in  an  hour.  In  case  of  accident, 
he  had  said,  with  his  slow  smile,  as  he  locked 
up  the  little  drawer.  And  this  was  the 
accident.  But  was  there  nothing  else?  Was 
this  all  the  clue  she  was  going  to  have? 

She  started  to  close  the  desk,  but  the 
words :  “Lotos  Club”  on  an  envelope  attrac  ted 
her  attention.  She  never  knew  just  why  she 
picked  up  that  envelope,  but  she  never  for¬ 
got  that  she  did  so.  An  open  envelope  it 
was,  and  it  rustled  a  little  as  she  picked  it 
up,  and  then  something  fell  out  on  the  desk. 
A  white  feather  it  was,  she  saw.  And  on  the 
note-paper  inside  was  written:  “With  our 
compliments,  December  twenty-fifth.  The 
Lotos  Club.” 

A  full  ten  minutes,  in  the  silent  apart¬ 
ment,  she  stared  at  that  white  feather  while 
she  realized  that  he  had  never  told  her. 
And  then  a  great  lump  came  into  her  throat. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  her  new  view  of 
David.  And  yet  it  was  just  a  glimpse  that 
she  had  of  him  playing  his  part  on  Kerrigan 
Street  in  silence,  while  she  sought  her  own 
desires — and  then  the  plain  suggestion  of 
the  thing  shut  out  the  past  with  abrupt 


conviction.  Why,  that  was  where  he  had 
gone — to  Washington!  There  had  been  no 
reason  any  longer  why  he  should  stay  be¬ 
cause  of  her — or  because  of  these  children 
on  Kerrigan  Street.  The  strike  was  over. 
How  stupid  she  had  been  not  to  guess  that 
immediately!  He  had  sought  out  Breck  at 
once,  to  get  into  the  Medical  Corps. 

IT  WAS  just  twenty-four  hours  later  that 
she  stood  in  the  bleak,  square  reception- 
room  of  the  Military  Intelligence  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  staring  out  the  window,  waiting  for 
Breck  to  answer  the  little  slip  the  messenger 
had  taken,  in  her  mind  the  first  ineffaceable 
impression  of  the  swirling  thousands  of 
war-workers — clerks,  stenographers,  officers, 
sailors,  business  men,  relief-workers — who 
crowded  the  streets  and  parks  and  buildings 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  Lincoln  Memon^ 
and  swelled  the  city  by  the  Potomac  to 
bursting.  Why,  Clewesbury  seemed  van¬ 
ished  overnight  here — Kerrigan  Street  and 
Congress  Avenue  a  dream.  How  curious 
that  there  wasn’t  more  stir  in  Clewesbury! 

She  forgot  that  thought  almost  immedi¬ 
ately,  however,  at  the  sight  of  Breck’s 
familiar  figure  coming  down  the  hall,  clad 
now  in  trim  khaki. 

“Have  you  seen  David?”  she  asked 
tremulously. 

,  “No!”  he  exclaimed.  “Is  he  in  Wash¬ 
ington?” 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

“Fine!”  Breck  cried.  “The  old  dodo  has 
waked  up  finally!  What  is  he  doing?” 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  barely  percep¬ 
tible  instant. 

“I’ll  tell  you  at  lunch,”  she  said. 
“Splendid!”  he  accepted. 

It  was  a  decidely  perturbed  Captain  .\d- 
dams,  however,  who  stared  at  her  in  the 
crowded  Occidental  grill  an  hour  later,  once 
the  story  was  over.  Little  Nancy  Van 
Wyck  in  a  mess  of  this  kind!  And  with 
Forrester  Stone,  of  all  men!  So  it  had  hap>- 
piened  just  as  he  had  thought  it  would. 
Fate  had  merely  picked  Forrester  Stone— 
not  himself.  David  might  have  gone  any¬ 
where,  be  anywhere,  he  told  her,  as  he  went 
over  the  possibilities  one  by  one  and 
gradually  exhausted  them.  It  would  take 
weeks  to  locate  a  man  in  so  many  thousand 
places,  with  all  the  records  in  such  incom¬ 
plete-  state  and  with  millions  of  men  on  the 
move. 
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“But  he’ll  write  somebody,  of  course,” 
he  finished. 

“He  won’t  write  me,”  she  told  him. 

“Well  then,”  he  decided,  “his  aunts. 
.\nd,  meantime,  we’ll  depend  on  the  surgeon- 
general’s  office.  I’ll  send  through  a  re¬ 
quest,  and  keep  them  at  it.  1  don’t  think 
Dave  would  do  anything — foolish,  do  you?” 

“No.”  She  shook  her  head.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

“I  hope  not.” 

“I’m  sure  he  won’t,”  Breck  assured  her. 
“It’s  just  a  little  mess  that  will  be  straight¬ 
ened  out  in  a  jiffy.  If  I  were  you.  I’d  go 
home — until  we  locate  him. 

“But  I’m  not  going  back,”  she  said. 

“You  can  stay  for  a  while,  of  course,”  he 
agreed.  “But  you’ll  find  it  not  much  like 
Qewesbury.  There  isn’t  a  soul  in  this  town 
who  hasn’t  got  a  war-job  of  some  kind  and 
isn’t  working  top  speed  at  it.” 

“Then  I’ll  get  a  war- job,  too,”  Nancy 
told  him. 

IT  WAS  not  until  night  had  come,  how¬ 
ever,  and  she  refused  Breck’s  invitation 
and  had  dinner  by  herself  in  a  comer  of 
the  Willard  dining-room,  that  she  saw  how 
difficult  it  was  going  to  be  to  lose  herself 
completely.  She  had  not  sent  a  line  to 
Rhea  Winters,  she  realized  then.  What  was 
she  going  to  do  about  her  father?  Even  if 
he  not  care  a  continental,  it  would  locdc 
very  strange  if  no  one  in  Clewesbury  knew 
what  had  b^ome  of  her  or  David. 

She  cut  that  Gex'dian  knot  about  mid- 
ni^t  and  wrote  two  splendid  lies — one  to 
New  York  and  the  other  to  Clewesbur>'. 
David  had  decided  to  enter  the  army,  she 
informed  her  correspondents,  and  they  were 
in  Washington  on  the  way  South,  where 
she  would  take  some  kind  (k  position  to  be 
near  him  until  he  sailed  for  the  other  side. 

It  wasn’t  the  truth — but  it  was  necessary 
if  she  were  ever  going  to  hold  to  this  course 
she  had  chosen. 

Clearer  comprehension  of  that  course  and 
all  it  involved  came  to  her  two  days  later 
as  she  had  lunch  with  Breck  again.  No; 
the  surgeon-general’s  office  had  no  record 
of  any  David  Carpenter,  he  told  her — 
though,  of  course,  it  wouW  take  some  time 
to  get  any  real  information.  It  might  be 
a  matter  of  months.  Couldn’t  the  Red 
Cross  do  anything  for  her? 

She  smiled  a  little  at  that. 
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“Why,  I’m  down  there  as  a  nurse’s  aid 
already,”  she  told  him,  “without  any  hus¬ 
band  in  the  army — merely  working  until 
they  can  send  me  across.” 

Breck’s  jaw  dropped  a  little. 

“You  mean — ”  he  b^an. 

“Why,  certainly,”  she  admitted.  “Da¬ 
vid’s  going  across  sometime.  If  I  want  to 
follow  him,  I  better  go  first.” 

“That’s  Irish,”  Breck  commented. 

“But  it’s  jMractical,”  she  pointed  out.  “I 
think  that  old  surgeon-general  is  asleep. 
He  may  never  wake  up  in  time  for  me.” 

“You  can’t  tell  anything  about  it,”  Breck 
admitted.  “I  think  myself  it’s  a  matter  of 
months.” 

A  matter  of  months! 

So  she  might  have  to  spend  months  in 
this  city  where  no  one  knew  her  and  the 
name  “Van  Wyck”  meant  nothing. 

Her  heart  faffed  her  a  little  as  ^e  sat  on 
the  bed  in  the  big  front  room  she  had  taken 
on  Rhode  Island  Avenue  and  contemplated 
the  prospect.  She  wasn’t  made  for  dif¬ 
ficulties  like  this,  for  loneliness  and  unhap¬ 
piness —  She  stopped  abruptly  at  that. 
She  had  never  given  anything  but  unhappi¬ 
ness  to  any  one.  She  had  just  kicked  away 
everything  life  had  given  her — instead  of 
thinking  of  others,  doing  something  for 
others  the  way  David  did,  the  way  thou¬ 
sands  erf  mothers  and  wives  were  doing  and 
always  had  done.  She  had  never  tried  real 
unselfishness.  She  was  not  even  trying  it 
now.  Just  using  Breck  and  everything  that 
came  her  way  to  attain  her  own  ends,  to 
assuage  the  pain  in  her  heart,  to  bring  back 
David  to  her,  and  without  any  thought  of 
real  unselfishness.  That  was  what  she  was 
doing.  And  always  had  done! 

To  take  life  as  it  came,  and  say  a  kind 
word — and  leave  smartness  to  others,  to 
love  unselfishly  and  completely — and  leave 
flirtation  to  others,  to  lose  one’s  own  desires 
in  the  thing  achieved — and  leave  fame  and 
ambition  to  others — that  was  David’s  way, 
and  it  was  happiness.  Would  not  the  Christ 
of  the  kind  eyes  and  the  great  heart  help 
her  to  do  that? 

In  the  cold  darkness  sudden  conviction 
came  to  her.  Of  course  He  would!  Who 
could  read  flaming  words  of  His  spoken  long 
ago  and  doubt  it?  Well,  it  was  pretty  late 
to  start.  But  she  would  hurry  and  catch 
up  with  the  others  now. 

That  was  the  winter  of  unselfishness — 
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and  no  coal — in  Washington,  but  I  doubt  if 
among  all  the  thousands  who  thronged  un¬ 
accustomed  places  there  were  any  more 
devoted  than  Nancy.  Just  filing  pictures 
that  was  all  she  did.  But  were  ever  pictures 
filed  so  devotedly  before  or  since — or  iden¬ 
tified  and  labeled  and  sorted  so  carefully? 

Perhaps  to-morrow  she  would  hear  from 
David! 

She  never  gave  up  that  hope  of  hearing 
from  him.  No;  there  might  be  a  letter  from 
him  any  evening  when  she  came  up  the  steps 
of  the  Rhode  Island  .\venue  house  and 
looked  over  the  mail  upon  the  high  hall- 
stand — or  if  not  then,  there  might  be  one 
in  the  morning  when  she  came  down. 
Surely  Aunt  Susan  must  hear  soon  and  for¬ 
ward  the  letter.  What  was  he  doing  that 
he  did  not  write  to  his  aunts? 

But  she  bore  up  quite  bravely,  indeed, 
until  spring  came.  Was  she  herself  making 
a  mistake  to  shut  her  life  up  like  a  cocoon 
waiting  to  brust  forth  only  for  David? 
When  she  had  not  heard  from  him  in  months 
and  might  never  hear  again.  When  she 
might  have  simply  given  up  Forrester — and 
enjoyed  herself  the  rest  of  the  time. 

She  gazed  doubtfully  upon  the  idea  for 
two  brief  evenings  while  she  went  to  the 
Washington  Roof  with  new  acquaintances. 
And  then  she  shook  off  the  temptation  for¬ 
ever.  No,  she  decided;  it  was  like  those 
moments  she  sometimes  still  had  at  night 
when  the  memory  of  Forrester’s  p>assionate 
embrace  assailed  her  like  a  nostalgia — those 
moments  when  she  grew  hot  with  shame  at 
the  sudden  realization  that  she  could  still 
wish  for  the  ecstasy  of  the  imps  of  passion 
after  all  that  had  happened,  after  all  her 
resolutions.  It  was  but  another  device  of 
the  imps  to  win  her  away  from  her  decision. 
She  would  not  do  it. 

AS  THE  breathless  Southern  summer 
came  on,  her  hope  of  hearing  from 
David  faded  week  by  week.  It  was  curious 
how  that  fading  hope  only  seemed  to  make 
her  more  determined  than  ever  to  be  all  that 
he  would  want  her. 

It  was  mid- .August  before  Breck  called  her 
up  in  the  stifling  room  where  she  worked 
and  told  her  he  had  news  of  David.  Her 
heart  almost  stopped  at  that. 

“Is  he  all  right?”  she  asked  at  once. 

“Oh,  yes,”  Breck  assured  her. 

David  had  sailed  two  weeks  before,  he 


told  her  at  lunch,  while  she  tried  to  eat  and 
failed.  The  records  had  come  through,  and 
David’s  name  was  on  them.  A  captam  in 
the  Medical  Corps,  it  said. 

She  took  her  way  back  to  the  marble 
building  then,  a  queer  ache  in  her  throat 
and  a  tiny  feeling  of  thankfulness  in  her 
heart.  Well,  he  was  all  right,  so  far,  any¬ 
way.  Perhaps  he  would  get  across  safely. 
She  did  not  try  to  stretch  her  courage 
yond  that.  No;  the  Medical  Corps  wasn’t 
dangerous,  she  tried  to  tell  herself.  David 
would  come  through  safely.  Until  she  her¬ 
self  got  across,  anyhow,  and  found  him. 
When  would  her  own  chance  come? 

It  was  just  two  weeks  later  that  it  did 
come.  Report  on  Fourth  Avenue,  in  New 
York,  in  one  week,  it  said. 

Two  days  later  she  found  her  father 
sitting  alone  in  the  library,  reading,  with  that 
grim  look  round  his  mouth  that  decided 
her  finally.  Yes;  she  could  be  nice  to  him 
for  once  in  her  life — ^and  go  home  for  the 
week  and  see  him. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  thought  you  were 
dead.” 

“No,”  she  answered.  “Just  selfish.” 

He  stared  at  her  a  long  time  at  that.  .\nd 
then  he  put  down  the  pap)ers  slowly  and 
turned  to  the  humidor. 

“Um,”  he  said,  as  he  took  out  a  cigar. 

But  she  took  a  swift  step  toward  him, 
her  eyes  a  trifle  misty,  and  put  her  hand 
over  his. 

“Kiss  me  first,”  she  said. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  at  her.  And  then 
he  kissed  her. 

“I  came  home  to  see  you  because  I’m 
going  to  France  next  week,”  she  said. 

His  eyes  showed  his  astonishment.  But 
he  did  not  betray  it  otherwise. 

Then  she  told  him  her  story — a  little 
doubtfully  at  first,  and  then  unrestrainedly, 
as  the  loneliness  of  the  months  came  to  her 
tongue  and  all  the  bungle  she  had  made  of 
her  life  rote  up  before  her.  Just  once  did 
Andrew  Van  Wyck  interrupt,  and  that  was 
when  Forrester  Stone  was  mentioned.  And 
then  granite  silence  came  to  him.  \  long 
time  he  stared  at  her,  too,  in  the  silent 
library  after  she  had  finished. 

“You  don’t  remember  your  mother,  do 
you.  Nan?”  he  asked  her  then,  with  odd 
hesitation. 

“No,”  she  answered. 

“She  did  what  you — didn’t  do,”  he  said. 
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He  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  fell  silent 
once  more.  It  was  noticeable  that  he  did 
not  condemn  her.  “What  you  been  doing 
for  money?”  he  inquired. 

“David  gave  me  his  when  he  left,”  she 
said,  little  drops  of  water  gathering  in  her 
eyes. 

“Humph,”  said  Mr.  Van  Wyck.  “By 
God!”  he  added. 

It  was  not  until  they  came  together  from 
the  theatre  that  night  that  Nancy  really 
knew  what  her  father  thought.  He  stood 
in  the  doorway  of  her  old  room  then,  pulling 
on  his  cigar,  looking  round. 

“It’s  just  as  you  left  it,”  he  said  gruffly. 
“You  know” — he  stared  at  his  cigar  as  if 
there  were  something  radically  wrong  with 
it — “you  know,  I  was  never  sure  I  treated 
you  just  right.  I  never  could  tell  about  you. 
Never  knew  what  you  thought.  But  I 
guess  I  was  wrong.  You’ve  turned  out  all 
right.  The  way — your  mother  might  have 
if  I’d  been  like  your — man.” 

IT  WAS  a  very  queer  Nancy  who  sailed 
from  New  York  three  weeks  later  on 
a  rusty  gray-and-green-camouflaged  French 
steamer  bound  for  Bordeau.x.  Like  a  ghost 
of  some  kind,  the  sense  of  the  p)ast  had 
dogged  her  eveiy  footstep  in  Clewesbur>', 
sitting  by  her  elbow  as  she  drove  down¬ 
town  with  her  father,  ascending  the  stairs 
with  her  to  her  old  bedroom  at  night,  calling 
to  her  to  look  out  over  the  garden  in  the 
moonlight — to  look  at  the  pergola  and  the 
poplars  and  the  hollyhocks  standing  like 
ghosts  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  That  was 
where  she  and  Da^^d  had  sat  that  first 
night  when  they  had  come  home  from  the 
club.  That  was  where  they  had  sat  many 
times  through  all  the  evenings  of  the  jjas- 
sionate  summer.  How  unchanged  was  this 
garden,  under  the  moon,  beside  the  palace 
of  shadows!  Only  she  was  changed. 

That  curious  sense  of  the  past  had  been 
with  her  through  all  the  evenings  she  had 
spent  with  her  father  in  the  library  and  at 
the  theatres.  He  went  every  night  now. 
It  had  been  with  her,  too,  a  thousand¬ 
fold  stronger  after  that  visit  she  made  to 
the  Fitzhugh  Street  house  when  she  read 
David’s  queer,  jerky  letters  from  the 
Southern  camp  to  the  two  fading  old  ladies. 
Attached  to  the  field-hospital  of  his  bri¬ 
gade — that  was  the  only  real  fact  of  im¬ 
portance  in  them  all.  .Apparently  he  had 
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not  known  when  he  was  sailing  until  the 
moment  had  come.  And  there  had  not  been 
a  word  about  her  through  them  all!  Except 
to  repeat  the  promise  he  had  made  them 
give  that  they  would  never  tell  Naacy. 

She  had  broken  down  a  little  then — and 
told  Aunt  Susan  what  had  happened  while 
the  soft-voiced  old  lady  sat  in  mouselike 
silence,  nodding  her  head  occasionally,  and 
announced  in  her  quiet  way  that  David 
ought  to  be  told — and  she  would  tell  him. 

She  wrote  him  a  short,  odd  little  note. 
He  might  not  want  her  now,  of  course.  She 
might  be  presuming.  She  could  not  tell 
him  everything  in  a  letter.  But  she  was 
sending  him  the  line-a-day  book  she  had 
kept  in  Washington.  .And  that  would  tell 
him  a  great  deal.  .And  she  was  coming  to 
France  to  see  him — if  he  wanted  to  see  her. 
And  there  really  had  been  a  reason — and 
she  would  never  love  any  one  but  him.  And 
wouldn’t  he  write  to  her  to  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  where  the  Red  Cross  was? 

Forrester  had  not  been  in  Clewesbury  in 
months,  she  learned.  He  wasn’t  ne^ed 
for  United  Clothing  just  now,  her  father 
told  her.  The  common  stock  was  rising  to 
unprecedentedly  high  levels,  and  the  divi¬ 
dends  would  be  large. 

The  Brotherhood  House  was  still  going. 
That  information  had  given  her  a  queer 
assortment  of  feelings.  She  stole  down  to 
Kerrigan  Street  one  afternoon,  to  see  how 
old  John  was  keeping  the  cat,  and  was 
not  able  to  resist  the  impulse  to  climb  the 
stairs  to  the  apartment  and  see  if  Dr. 
Dunstan  was  in.  He  had  been  out,  luckily, 
and  she  had  stood  in  the  doorway  staring 
at  the  familiar  rooms  until  she  could  bear 
it.no  longer  and  had  gone  down-stairs  again 
to  .Annie  and  the  study. 

Through  all  this  it  became  plainer,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  that  she  had  been  her  own  worst 
enemy,  that  she  had  been  so  utterly  selfish, 
that  even  at  the  end  she  had  merely  run 
away  from  it  all  without  facing  Forrestei, 
without  putting  anything  to  the  test.  She 
had  deserved  ever>'thing  she  was  getting. 
Just  lack  of  will  and  character  to  control 
the  strength  of  her  emotions — that  was  what 
it  had  been  from  the  beginning. 

She  could  have  no  intimate  men  friends 
if  she  wanted  David.  That  was  the  truth 
for  her,  and  she  had  chosen  to  ignore  it, 
to  build  a  wall  about  the  subject  of  sex,  to 
make  a  barrier  between  them,  when  they 
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should  have  been  loving  comrades,  each 
protecting  the  other,  building  a  little  haven 
of  loyalty  and  security  in  a  world  of  tumul¬ 
tuous  currents.  She  had  not  understood 
that  emotion  flowed  like  a  tide  through  all 
humanity — a  tiny  trickle  in  some,  a  mighty, 
surging  stream  in  others;  barely  moving  in 
the  cl^,  making  mad  the  beast,  sweeping 
along  like  a  torrent  in  the  great  figures  of 
mankind,  ur^ng  them  to  fine  heights  or 
corresponding  depths;  present  in  the  saint 
and  the  courtesan,  the  genius  and  the 
drunkard,  the  conqueror  and  the  artist; 
gracing  dull  clay  with  the  shining  flower  of 
p)ersonality  and  magnetism  or  the  muddy 
weeds  of  sensuality  and  lasciviousness  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  character  God  gave  and  man 
used.  She  had  not  understood  that  because 
she  had  thought  herself  different  from  other 
people.  And  so  had  done  as  she  felt. 

The  thing  came  home  to  her  with  un- 
forgetable  force  as  she  stood  by  the  aft  rail 
and  watched  Sandy  Hook  fade  behind. 
Would  David  ever  be  able  to  understand 
that,  she  wondered.  To  see  that  she  was 
not  a  worm? 

TT  WAS  mid-October  by  the  time  she 
reached  the  stone  hospital  in  Neuilly  on 
the  Seine,  just  outside  of  Paris — the  Octo¬ 
ber  that  saw  America  struggling  heroically 
through  the  tangled,  high-crested  Argonne 
woods  toward  Sedan,  while  the  lines  of 
battle  swept  steadily  north  and  east  along 
the  French  and  British  fronts.  She  had 
gone  to  the  hospital  to  wash  floors  and  take 
temperatures  and  give  baths  and  change 
sheets,  with  a  great  sense  of  relief  at  being 
worth  while,  of  doing  something  at  last. 

Complete  realization  of  her  own  littleness 
and  sefcshness  came  to  her  just  a  month 
later  as  she  got  down  from  her  ambulance 
while  the  driver  put  on  a  new  tire  and  went 
a  little  way  into  the  tangled,  misty  woods 
about  the  smashed  town  of  Vaux  and  saw 
in  the  raw  the  soggy  sand-bags  and  the  little 
damp  graves  with  the  .American  colors  on 
the  crosses. 

So  this  was  what  Belleau  Wood  had  meant 
for  those  who  had  never  gotten  as  far  as  the 
hospital!  They  had  died  here  in  the  woods, 
while  the  Germans  had  come  across  the 
hills  and  fields  to  drive  them  out.  The 
thing  hardly  seemed  possible — American 
crosses  three  thousand  miles  from  Clewes- 
bury  and  Congress  Avenue  and  the  lights 


of  the  square.  And  yet  there  were  the 
crosses  glistening  in  the  rain,  and  the  armis¬ 
tice  had  just  been  signed  and  she  was  on 
her  way  to  Germany  to  join  the  First  Army 
if  this  ambulance  convoy  ever  got  there. 

And  then  Verdun!  She  sat  up,  almost 
frightened  at  the  weirdness  of  their  entry 
through  the  high  ancient  gate.  Before  her 
slept  a  ghostly,  shattered  city.  Street  after 
street  of  high  stone  houses,  their  hanging 
blinds  and  torn  floors  sp>eaking  of  the  agony 
of  shell-fire.  Side  street  after  side  street 
where  rose  great  barricades  of  rubbish, 
blocking  all  progress.  The  city  lay  beneath 
the  December  rain-clouds — silent,  aban¬ 
doned,  murdered - 

Why,  there  could  never  be  any  victory 
in  this  for  any  one,  she  saw  suddenly.  This 
was  not  victory.  This  was  tragedy — the 
unforgetable  picture  of  what  brutal  selfish¬ 
ness  could  do  on  a  grand  scale. 

It  was  the  goal  which  uncontrolled,  bru¬ 
tal  self-seeking  would  always  lead,  indeed, 
whether  in  Clewesbury  or  Berlin,  in  Ker¬ 
rigan  Street  or  Verdun.  It  was  what  David 
was  trying  to  fight,  and  had  always  felt  as 
his  enemy.  It  was  Evil! 

It  was  her  first  clear  glimpse  of  the  whole 
of  David’s  philosophy. 

I  doubt  if  any  one  would  have  guessed 
her  thoughts  that  night  as  she  got  down 
from  the  ambulance  in  the  dark  of  the 
Luxembourg  streets  and  went  stiffly  up  the 
steps  of  the  Hotel  Brasseur  into  the  pleasant 
glow  of  the  lobby.  Just  a  tired,  Ijedraggled 
American  girl  in  a  dark-blue  uniform — a 
girl  who  had  gone  forty-eight  hours  without 
sleep  and  had  dark  circles  beneath  her 
steady  gray  eyes. 

Could  there  have  been  a  worse  moment 
for  that  inevitable  meeting  with  Forrester 
Stone?  Not  possibly,  I  vow,  by  all  the  rules 
of  conquest! 

And  yet — he  was  standing  directly  by  the 
entrance  to  the  dining-room,  and  he  recog¬ 
nized  her  immediately.  Just  a  second  it 
took  him  to  cross  the  lobby,  despite  his 
stunned  surprise,  and  touch  her  on  the 
sleeve. 

“Nancy!”  he  exclaimed. 

She  did  not  know  him  in  his  major’s 
uniform — for  an  instant.  And  then  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

“Why,  hello,  Forrester!”  she  said,  oddly 
tremulous. 

“Nan!  I — I  can  hardly  believe  it,”  he 
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stammered.  “Are  you — have  you — ”  It 
was  the  only  time  in  the  Man  of  Destiny’s 
existence,  p)erhap>s,  that  he  was  ever  at  a 
loss.  “Have  you  had  dinner?”  he  managed 
to  get  out  finally. 

“Why,  no,”  she  told  him,  with  hastily 
summoned  self-assurance,  “though  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  eat  all  Luxembourg  out  of  house  and 
home.” 

“I’ve  just  ordered,”  he  said.  Her  matter- 
of-fact  humor  seemed  to  brace  him  up  like 
a  cool  breeze.  “But  won’t  you  have  your 
dinner  with  me?” 

“I  don’t  see  why  not,”  she  replied.  There 
was  no  reason,  indeed,  why  she  should  not 
treat  him  as  an  ordinary  friend. 

“Then  we  will,”  he  finished. 

A  curious  trembling  in  him,  indeed,  that 
he  could  not  command  at  this  new  sight 
of  her  after  all  the  months.  He  could  not 
keep  his  eyes  from  her  changed  appearance. 
What  had  been  happening  to  her?  Why 
w'as  she  over  here  in  this  Red  Cross  uniform? 
What  had  happened  to  David?  And — 
well,  had  he  succeeded  or  had  he  failed? 
A  matter  of  endless  self-questioning  and 
wondering  and  doubt  the  thing  had  been 
to  him  ever  since  he  had  called  the  Brother¬ 
hood  House  that  next  noon  and  had  gotten 
no  answer  and  had  gone  dowm  there  osten¬ 
sibly  to  see  Dunstan  at  night  and  had  heard 
the  stunning  news  that  both  the  Carpenters 
had  gone  for  good.  He  had  not  even  knowm 
whether  they  had  gone  together  or  not. 
.\nd  old  Van  Wyck  had  maintained  that 
stony  silence  of  his — and  he  himself  had 
never  known. 

In  the  pleasant  Hotel  Brasseur  dining¬ 
room  he  told  her  all  that  in  a  curiously 
apologetic  tone  while  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
table. 

“Why,  I  went  to  find  David,”  she  told 
him  simply  at  once. 

“And  did  not  give  a  thought  to  me?”  he 
asked. 

“No,”  she  said  slowly.  She  put  out  her 
hand  swiftly  the  instant  she  had  said  it,  too, 
because  his  hurt  was  so  evident.  “Because 
I  couldn’t,  Forr,”  she  said.  “I — I  am  sorry. 
I  knew  it  the  minute  I  got  his  note.  I  knew 
it  before  that — down  in  the  study — when  I 
couldn’t  leave  him.” 

“But  he  had  gone  then!”  cried  Forrester 
Stone.  “I  mean,  when  you  got  his  note.” 

“That  only  made  me  all  the  surer,”  she 
said.  Her  eyes  sought  the  table,  too,  and 


she  hesitated.  “Something  happened  to 
me,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  know  what.  I 
saw — things — somehow.  I  was  mean  to 
you,  of  course.  But  it  wrasn’t  because  I 
wanted  to  be.  It  was  because  I  was  afraid 
to  be  anything  else.” 

“And  you  haven’t  heard  from  David?” 

“No,”  she  told  him. 

He  did  not  press  the  question.  Because 
it  did  not  make  any  difference,  he  realized 
abruptly.  Because  he  had  lost.  Because 
she  would  rather  just  the  chance  of  David 
than  the  surety  of  himself.  What  a  stag¬ 
gering  thought  that  was — showing  once 
more  the  inexplicability  of  women!  To  pre¬ 
fer  life  with  that  no-good  doctor  to  climbing 
the  heights  with  him!  Why,  the  immense 
field  for  his  business  which  this  war  and  the 
wave  of  good  will  for  America  in  all  lands 
was  about  to  open  made  his  future  bound¬ 
less.  Public  opinion  was  going  to  be  the 
battle-ground  of  the  world  more  than  ever 
from  now  on.  Democracy  and  newspapers 
and  publicity.  His  own  chosen  career.  He 
could  add  the  rest  of  the  world  to  his  dream 
of  influencing  pubhc  opinion  in  America. 
Whoever  controlled  the  press  and  the  news 
of  the  world  would  be  its  Bismarck  in  this 
era  just  opening.  Why  should  that  not 
be  he? 

“Better  think  it  over  carefully.  Nan,”  he 
told  her  quieily.  “And  consider  what  I  can 
offer  you.” 

“I’m  not  in  the  market.” 

“Well,  we’ll  talk  it  over  in  the  morning, 
then,”  he  finished. ,  “You  must  be  nearly 
dead.” 

'  “I  am,”  she  admitted.  “It’s  my  first  l)ed 
in  three  nights.” 

“Let’s  say  good-night,  then,”  he  told  her. 
“And  I’ll  see  you  in  the  morning.” 

“Yes,”  she  said  pleasantly. 

He  tried  to  bring  up  the  subject  again 
in  the  morning.  But  she  drove  with 
him  in  his  G.  H.  Q.  automobile  all  the  way 
from  the  Hotel  Brasseur  to  Coblenz,  while 
the  nurse  who  was  with  her  rode  in  the  front 
seat  and  the  ambulance  followed,  and  she 
refused  to  discuss  it.  There  was  little  use, 
she  had  decided,  why  she  should  tell  him 
how  she  had  come  to  feel  about  him  and 
his  point  of  view.  Why  was  it  not  better 
to  let  it  go  as  it  was,  and  enjoy  the  beautiful 
Moselle  valley  and  the  endless  variety  of 
pictures  the  army  made  on  the  march? 
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They  came  at  last  to  the  silent,  black- 
flowing  Rhine  taking  its  ancient  way  past 
Coblenz  and  the  brightly  lighted  hotel,  out¬ 
post  of  the  untouched,  brilliant  German, 
city,  and  she  knew  the  moment  had  come 
for  her  to  say  good-by  to  Forrester. 

“It’s  been  a  very  pleasant  meeting,”  she 
said  to  him  outside  the  gray  structure  which 
was  to  be  her  home  as  long  as  her  unit 
stayed  with  the  army. 

“Yes,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

“Good-by,”  she  said. 

Final  desperation  came  to  him. 

“It  doesn’t  have  to  be  good-by,”  he  said. 
“I  will  be  here  several  days  more — I  can  see 
you.  There’s  no  reason  against  that.” 

“Yes,  there  is,”  she  said  steadfastly. 

“I  don’t  see  why.” 

“Because  I  can’t  see  vou,”  she  said  gently. 

“It’s  silly!” 

“Not  now,  Forr,”  she  said.  “I  can’t 
have  friends  like  you — and — and  face 
David.  I — I  like  you  too  well.  That  is  the 
truth.  What  it  might  have  been  had  David 
never  been,  I  don’t  know.  I  hate  some¬ 
times  to  think.  I  might  have  loved  you — 
if  passion  is  love.  But  not  now.” 

“It’s  madness!”  he  said.  “Just  for  an 
idea,  Nan - ” 

“That’s  all  life  is,”  she  interrupted. 
“I’ve  been  endlessly  unfair  to  you — and 
David  and  every  one.  I  hope  you  can  blot 
me  out  of  your  life  forever  the  minute  you 
have  turn^  the  corner  of  the  hotel.  I’m 
sorry  for  all  that.”  She  twisted  her  hands 
a  little  in  the  darkness.  “Kiss  me  good-by.” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  at  once. 

“Not  good-by!”  he  said  fiercely.  “Not 
that!” 

She  did  not  struggle. 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “Don’t  make  it  harder 
for  me.  You  love  me  enough  to  say  good-by.  ” 

.\n  instant  he  hesitat^.  .\nd  then  his 
arms  fell  limp. 

“.\11  right,”  he  said  slowly.  “Good-by.” 

“Good-by,”  she  repeated. 

.\nd  she  kissed  him  suddenly  and  ran  up 
the  stone  steps  into  her  hotel. 

'T'HK  end  of  adventure,  and  the  end  of 
-*•  everything — yes;  that  was  what  this 
farewell  was.  Mere  fortune  that  she  had  run 
onto  Forrester  in  this  great  maelstrom  of 
armies  that  swept  Europe!  She  might  seek 
David  for  years  and  ne\’er  find  him,  even 
if  he  stay^  in  France,  even  if  he  was 
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already  slated  for  home,  even  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  him. 

Afterward,  she  could  never  help  reflecting 
whimsically  how  closely  that  very  hour 
must  have  coincided  with  the  moment  that 
David  opened  a  certain  package  in  his  room 
in  the  Ritz  Carlton,  at  Cannes,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  southern  France. 
Facing  the  sea,  his  room  was,  and  the 
promenade,  where  girls  in  white  serge 
carried  golf-clubs  and  tennis-rackets,  where 
.\merican  officers  strolled,  completing  the 
romance  of  ten  days’  leave  in  Nice  and  on 
the  Riviera.  Across  the  circle  of  the  bay, 
the  blue  and  purple  mountains  encircled 
the  sunlit  Mediterranean  waters.  Up  and 
down  the  esplanade  of  palms  the  khaki- 
clad  doughboy  strolled.  By  the  Casino, 
the  band  played  “A  Baby’s  Prayer  at  Twi¬ 
light”  while  the  convalescents  sang  and 
beat  time  to  the  music.  And  just  outside 
the  windows  sounded  the  soft  swish  and 
gentle  breaking  of  the  waves. 

But  David  was  not  noticing  or  hearing 
anything.  He  was  holding  in  his  hand  a 
short  note  written  in  an  unmistakable  hand, 
and  staring  a  little  blindly  at  a  small  line- 
a-day  book  which  lay  in  its  wrappings  on 
the  table  before  him. 

Before  God,  what  infinite  power  to  wound 
a  man  love  gave  one’s  beloved — power  be¬ 
side  which  that  of  an  Alexander  or  a 
Ghengis  Khan  shrank  into  insignificance! 
Over  a  year  now  since  that  moment  in  the 
study  in  distant  Clewesbury,  and  yet  every 
detail  of  that  night,  every  line  of  those 
passionate  letters  stood  out  here  with 
cameralike  distinctness,  brought  back  like 
a  flash  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  capricious 
writing  on  an  envelojje.  He  would  never 
forget  that,  of  course.  Love  had  died  for 
him  forever  in  that  hour,  leaving  in  its 
place  only  sharp  anguish. 

What  was  Nanc\'  doing  to-night? 

That  question  had  been  with  him  nijht 
after  night,  through  all  the  weeks  in  camp, 
on  the  troopHship  to  Liveqxx)!,  and  in  all 
the  horrible  nights  when  he  had  stood  hour 
after  hour,  night  after  night,  till  dawn  came, 
beside  the  operating-table  in  the  chateau. 
It  had  come  to  him  at  odd  moments  ever 
since  he  had  walked  down  Kerrigan  Street 
in  the  morning  mist  and  left  Clewesbur>’ 
forever.  Only  in  these  last  two  weeks  had 
he  thought  he  was  beginning  to  get  a  grip 
on  the  everlasting  angubh  of  the  thing. 
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And  just  this  sight  of  her  handwriting 
brought  it  all  back,  multiplied  a  thousand 
times — ^as  if  it  had  all  happened  but  the 
night  before! 

What  could  she  have  to  say  to  him  now? 

In  the  silence  of  the  room  he  read  the 
note  carefully,  little  lines  of  skepticism 
showing  round  his  tired  eyes  at  fimt,  but 
disappearing  swiftly  as  the  meaning  of  the 
thing  came  home  to  him  and  he  leaned  for¬ 
ward  suddenly,  hungrily,  for  the  line-a-day 
lxx>k.  Why,  did  she  mean  that  she  had 
never  loved  Stone  after  all?  That  she  had 
l>een  but  that  impulsive  child  he  had  always 
thought  her?  That — that  her  letters  had 
been —  Like  a  shadow,  the  thought  of 
those  letters  came.  What  did  she  mean? 

It  was  just  an  hour  later  that  he  knew. 

Why,  he  had  been  no  help  to  her  from  the 
beginning— any  more  than  if  he  had  been 
an  Andrew  Van  Wyck!  He  had  merely 
married  her  and  left  her  to  fight  out  her  own 
battle,  to  work  out  her  own  salvation  — 
instead  of  facing  the  truth  with  her  from 
the  start  and  helping  her  fight  the  battle 
of  passion,  no  matter  what  momentary  bit¬ 
terness  it  might  have  cost  him. 

That  was  what  they  should  have  been 
from  the  beginning — loving  comrades.  Only 
her  own  endless  courage  and  heart-breaking 
battle  had  pulled  out  a  victory  for  them 
in  the  end.  For  that  was  what  this  line-a- 
d.'iy  book  spelled:  Victory! 

VVhat  was  it  she  had  said  her  address  was? 

Oh,  yes — the  Red  Cross  in  Paris — Place 
de  la  Concorde.  Well,  he  would  write  her  at 
once.  Funny,  pathetic,  everlastingly  warm¬ 
hearted  Nan! 

He  did  write  to  her,  too — that  very  night. 
But  Nancy  never  got  it.  It  was  not  be¬ 
cause  the  postal  service  was  to  blame,  but 
Ijecause  she  had  gotten  ten  days’  leave  by 
that  time,  and  had  gone  to  Cannes  for  ten 
days’  blessed  sleep  and  rest. 

She  got  off  in  the  station  and  arranged 
to  have  her  baggage  go  up  in  the  taxi  while 
she  walked  the  few  streets  to  ease  her  weari¬ 
ness,  rather  glad  that  she  did  not  know  any 
one  in  the  town.  She  could  just  sit  in  the 
sunshine,  and  perhaps  afterward  play  tennis. 
And  surely,  some  day,  David  would  get  her 
letter  and  answer  something. 

That  was  all  she  was  thinking  of  as  she 
rounded  the  corner  by  the  hotel  and  saw 


the  immemorial  purple  twilight  and  in  the 
distance  a  galleon  of  dreams,  drifting  idly, 
a  gray-ghost  fishing-boat,  with  all  sails 
set — drifting  idly  out  past  the  shadowy 
shore  of  the  bay  to  the  Mediterranean. 

And  the  next  moment  she  saw  David! 

She  knew  him  instantly,  despite  the  uni¬ 
form  and  the  fact  that  his  back  was  turned 
to  her.  And  then  a  wave  of  tenderness 
almost  engulfed  her,  turning  her  faint  of  a 
sudden,  forcing  her  to  stop.  Not  for  her 
hojjes  of  heaven  could  she  have  taken  those 
few  steps  between  him  and  the  palm  tree 
to  which  she  clung  so  faintly. 

“Why,  Dave!’’  she  cried,  with  all  the 
clearness  she  could  muster.  And  he  turned 
and  saw  her. 

Not  until  darkness  had  come  and  in  the 
hotel  the  waiters  began  wondering 
when  the  chef  would  refuse  to  longer  serve 
did  it  occur  to  either  of  them  that  dinner 
might  be  desirable — or  anything  might  be 
required  of  a  new  guest  beyond  a  secure 
place  in  another  guest’s  arms.  And  even 
then  Nancy  did  not  want  to  go. 

That  was  because  David  was  not  yet 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  right  for 
him  to  ask  her  to  live  through  the  life  that 
his  ideas  would  call  for — ^when  it  meant  sac¬ 
rifice  for  her. 

“Only,  it  doesn’t,  you  see,’’  she  pointed 
out  to  him  at  last.  “Because  there  isn’t 
any  sacrifice-r-when  your  wife  wants  to 
do  it,  too.  It’s  just  the  big  highroad  to 
happiness.’’ 

She  knew  that  now,  she  thought,  as  she 
crossed  the  esplanade  toward  the  hotel. 
Riches,  power,  passion — none  of  these  made 
people  happy.  They  had  not  made  her 
happy,  any  more  than  they  had  her  father 
or  Forrester  or  any  of  the  others.  They 
were  the  sowing  of  the  wind — vanity,  and 
asblowing  wind,  as  Ecclesiastes  said.  Wages 
did  not  bring  happiness  any  more  than  pas¬ 
sion’s  conquest,  or  the  world-dominion  and 
Drang  nach  OsUn  of  the  kaiser’s  fallen 
empire,  or  the  conquest  of  the  world’s 
markets  by  Wall  Street. 

Only  unselfishness  and  kindliness,  and 
here  and  there  a  simple  word  and  deed. 
Tears  came  into  her  eyes  at  the  thought. 
What  were  they  but  a  new  and  longer 
name  for  David? 


TUB  END 


Everybody’s  Chimney  Corner 

fV here  Reader^  Author  and  Editor 


Gather  to  Talk 


HEN  “Chimney  Corner’s”  re¬ 
quest  for  personality  material 
reached  Hoi  worthy  Hall  (Harold 
E.  Porter ),  w’hose  novel,  “Rope,” 
appears  in  this  issue,  he  was  in  Paris. 

As  to  the  |)crsonal  stor>'  [he  replied],  I  am  at  a  loss. 
There  are  two  or  three  Uttlc  items,  however,  which 
might  be  worked  up  into  something  readable.  The 
Arst  one  is  that  a  year  ago,  lltil,  I  was  made  a 
Doctor  of  Letters  by  Wake  Forest  College,  in  Wake 
Forest,  North  Carolina.  It  is  all  Southern,  is  a 
Methodist  institution,  and  gives  very  few  honorary 
degrees.  I  happen  to  have  a  winter  home  in  Pine- 
hurst,  North  Carolina,  but  I  am  neither  a  Southerner 
nor  a  Methodist.  The  compliment,  then,  was  all 
the  more  profound.  It  was  given  me  because, 
according  to  the  wording  of  the  president’s  intro¬ 
duction,  the  college  wanted  to  show  its  appreciation 
of  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
living  by  magazine  fiction,  was  conscientiously  try¬ 
ing  also  to  be  a  stylist. 

■K  little  later,  at  a  reception,  the  president  phrased 
it  differently: 

“This  man  writes  the  best  English  (about  things 
not  worth  writing  about)  of  any  man  of  his  agc._  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  if  he  hadn’t  abandoned 
himself  to  fiction,  he  might  have  made  an  honest 
living.” 

'T'HK  second  item  is  that,  when  I  was  seventeen 
years  old,  Charles  Frohman  offered  me  twenty- 
live  dollars  a  week  to  goon  the  stage.  I  didn’t  go,  and 
no  one  has  ever  duplicated  the  offer,  but  if  exchange 
continues  to  run  against  us.  I  may  have  to  advertise. 
The  third  thing  is  that  almost  until  the  day  I  was 
graduated  from  Harxard.  I  was  |)ointed  toward  a 
profes.sional  career.  I  took  my  degree  in  classics, 
especially  Latin,  and  it  was  fairly  certain  that  I 
should  go  to  the  classical  school  in  Rome  and  be¬ 
come  an  instructor  in  Latin.  I  had  seven  offers, 
including  an  assistant  professorship  at  Oberlin  and 
an  instructorship  at  F'xeter.  and  my  ambition  at  that 
time  was  to  land  eventually  in  the  Classical  Depart¬ 
ment  at  IlaiA’ard. 

.\nd  then  I  became  engaged,  and  a  profes.sor’s 
salary  'looked  none  too  large,  and  so  I  became  a 
publisher  instead. 

Eftrybody’s  Magaiitu,  ieptemtxr,  1922  1 


Things  Over 


FORKBE.\RS  for  eleven  generations  have 
all  been  either  amateur  or  professional 
soldiers,  with  rank  all  the  way  from  private  to  major- 
general,  and  I  inherited  a  taste  for  powder.  Before 
I  went  to  college  at  all.  it  was  touch-and-go  whether 
I  should  aim  for  Cambridge  or  for  the  Point.  I 
might  have  had  one  of  the  presidential  appoint- 
ments-at-large.  But  Cambridge  won  out. 

That  is,  here  you  have  the  stage.  West  Point, 
Latin,  the  publishing  business,  and  finally  fiction. 
Can  you  string  together  something  about  the  con¬ 
flicting  emotions  which  eventually  drive  a  man  into 
his  own  proper  stall?  Of  course  it  leaves  my  guard 
wide  open — everybody  who  doesn’t  like  my  stuff 
can  promptly  say  that  it’s  a  pity  I  didn’t  fall  for 
Frohman  or  go  into  the  army — but  that’s  that. 
Can  you  make  anything  out  of  it? 

WE  WERE  piarticularly  anxious  for  the 
“Chimney  Corner”  circle  to  know 
something  about  Henry'  Francis  Granger 
(“  ‘Gee!  Let’s  Go!’  ”  page  2,^),  for  we  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  wTitten  a  really  unusual  series 
of  kid-stories  for  grown-ups.  But  he  won't 
talk  about  himself.  Here’s  what  he  says 
about  his  stories: 

For  a  long  time  I’ve  wanted  to  write  some  kid- 
siories.  We  get  our  mental  stimulus  from  many 
sources,  but  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  need  of  soul- 
vitamins— the  thing  that  restores  the  \'iew-point 
dulled  by  the  years.  It’s  the  child  in  us  that  sets 
us  reading  stories.  If  we  were  ever  unfortunate 
enough  to  become  entirely  grown-up,  we  would  have 
no  use  for  fiction.  Those  most  nearly  approaching 
this  point  call  it  “development.”  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it’s  decay.  Something  within  us  has 
atrophied  that  is  of  vastly  more  import  than  ar¬ 
teries  or  bUxxl-pressure,  and  the  U>ss  which  makes  a 
mix'k  of  wisdom. 

Only  children  live  in  the  delectable  romance- 
land,  and  the  grown-up  adventurer  is  but  an  older 
kid.  Most  of  the  real  happiness  of  later  years  comes 
from  the  child  that  is  left  in  our  hearts,  and.  if  I  re¬ 
member  right,  the  Bible  says  only  the  child-man 
gets  to  heaven.  In  writing  these  stories,  I  touched 
things  forgotten,  things  1  never  c.xpected  to  feel 
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again.  Now,  I  believe,  however  long  I  may  stick 
round,  I  shall  never  again  be  as  (dd  as  I  have  been. 
The  writing  was  worth  while,  and  I  only  hope 
Everybody’s  readers  may  touch  in  the  reading,  as  I 
did  in  writing,  the  Something  that  wipes  away  the 
years. 

T^ROM  the  Century  Magazine  wc  take  the 
following  about  Donn  Byrne  (“Tri¬ 
angle,”  page  85): 

Mr.  Byrne’s  full  name  is  Brian  Oswald  Donn- 
Byme,  but  he  prefers  the  use  of  “Donn  Byrne” 
without  the  hyphen,  and  signs  all  of  his  writings  in 
that  way.  Mr.  Byrne  was  born  in  New  York  of  a 
North  of  Ireland  family.  His  father,  a  well-known 
Irish  architect,  had  come  to  this  country  for  a  brief 
stay  to  superintend  a  building  of  which  he  was  the 
designer.  So  it  happened  that,  at  the  age  of  three, 
Brian  Oswald  Donn- Byrne  was  taken  back  to 
Ireland  to  grow  up  on  the  family  estate,  where 
Ciaelic  was  more  spoken  than  Kngli^,  and  where  he 
might  absorb  all  the  fanciful  romantic  lore  of 
Ireland.  He  received  his  degree  from  University 
College,  Dublin — where  he  was  a  college  boxing 
champion,  by  the  way— and  later  studied  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris  and  at  Leip.sic  University.  In 
1011  he  came  to  .\merica,  and,  after  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  at  editorial  work,  made  a  notable  success  as  a 
writer  of  short  stories. 

'TH)  BELDON  DUFF  (“The  Soul-Scar”) 
this  question  was  put:  “What  are 
the  qualifications  neces.sary  for  a  successful 
writer  of  mystery  stories?”  His  reply: 

First,  I  suppose  one  must  be  bom  with  a  story¬ 
teller’s  tongue.  Care  to  know  whether  you’re  one 
of  the  elect?  If  you  think  you  are,  try  to  tell  friend 
wife  the  story  of  that  five-reel  thriller  you  saw  at  the 
motion-picture  palace  last  night  and  sec  whether 
you  can  make  her  drop  the  newspaper  before  she 
discovered  that  the  suit  she  bought  for  fifty-nine 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  has  just  been  reduced  to 
forty-three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  Remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  it’s  one  thing  to  talk  a  story  out 
of  your  system  and  another  to  write  it  down  in  un¬ 
sympathetic  black  and  white — black  and  white 
that’s  readable  and — I  take  it  that  this  is  impor¬ 
tant — .salable. 

Personally,  I’ve  never  been  troublc<l  for  lack  of 
material.  If  anything,  it  gets  ahead  of  me — 
accumulates  too  fast  in  the  back  of  my  brain. 
When  I  sat  down  to  write  my  first  story,  my  ideas 
were  in  a  disorderly  heap,  for  all  the  world  like  one  of 
those  jig-saw  picture-puzzles  that  used  to  be  so 
popular  as  an  indoor  sport  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  I  carried  my  puzzle  to  the  breakfast-table; 
1  took  it  to  the  ball-game;  I  found  it  in  the  can  of 
worms  when  I  went  fishing;  1  began  to  lose  interest 
in  family  and  friends  and  food. 

.At  last  I  made  a  discovery;  Mr.  Briggs  is  right — 
a  time  comes  “when  a  feller  needs  a  friend.”  Then 
and  there  I  packed  up  my  literary  tin  dishes  and 
carried  them  to  .Ann  Watkins.  From  her  1  learned 
that  a  mystery  story  has  a  technic  of  its  own — 
a  different  technic  from  any  other  form  of  fiction. 


And,  furthermore,  that  it  b  perhaps  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all. 

BELDON  DUFF’S  exf^rience  shows  that 
plots  are  suggested  in  curious  ways. 

Now,  as  to  the  birth  of  the  plot,  the  selection  of 
the  first  piece — you  see  the  puzzle-idea  still  persists— 
it’s  not  always  ea.sy  to  say  what  influences  it.  In 
my  case,  it’s  usually  a  chance  remark,  something 
that  throws  new  light  on  the  w.-k.  workings  of  the 
good  old  gray  matter.  To  be  specific;  “Twenty- 
four  Hours”  grew  out  of  a  dinner-table  discussion  of 
the  “walk-in,”  that  flapperish  young  person  who 
walks  in  to  parties  without  the  formality  of  an  invi¬ 
tation.  Try  as  I  would,  I  couldn’t  quite  get  a  men¬ 
tal  attitude  of  a  girl  who  homed  in  where  she  wasn’t 
wanted.  I  felt,  somehow,  that  she’d  have  to  have 
some  darned  good  excuse  for  being  so — well,  to  put 
it  mildly,  so  ultramodern.  And  by  degrees  the  girl 
I  had  in  mind — my  heroine— found  an  excuse,  and 
that  excuse  involved  a  lot  of  other  people — as  ex¬ 
cuses  always  do — a  princess  and  a  couple  of  villains 
and  a  hero.  On  the  other  hand,  “The  Soul-Scar” 
was  suggested  by  a  house.  The  One  Pine  Inn  1  have 
tried  to  describe  for  you.  I  saw  it  perched  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  to  me  it  seemed  like  a  stage  all  set 
and  waiting  for  the  actors.  Finding  p>cople  to  act 
is  an  easy  matter;  the  air  b  full  of  them.  .Ask  Sir 
.Arthur  Conan  Doyle  if  it  i.sn’t.  They  only  need  a 
touch  to  bring  them  to  life. 

And  that,  to  .sum  up  in  a  few  words,  is.  I  presume, 
the  real  secret  of  all  writing — the  touch  that  brings 
things  to  life. 

|_IELF:N  REDINGTON  (“The  New 
^  House,”  page  16),  with  a  couple  of 
university  degrec.s,  thought  destiny  meant 
her  to  be  a  school  teacher.  So  to  the 
Northwest  she  went. 

There  [she  goes  on]  1  met  mountains  and  forests 
and  the  ocean.  1  earned  my  living  from  Monday  to 
Friday.  .And  I  spent  it  from  Friday  to  Monday  in  a 
mountaineer’s  lodge  which  we  kept  conveniently 
at  htmd.  Then  Mammon  whispered  that  real  sal¬ 
aries  grow  in  California.  I  went  to  see;  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  bank-account.  .After  two 
years  1  could  afford  to  philosophize.  .Mready  my 
end  wLo  in  sight.  I  should,  even  as  others,  come 
to  counting  the  years  to  a  pension.  Then  m\-self 
and  I  had  some  conversation. 

“Do  you.”  said  I,  “consider  school-teaching  the 
chief  end  of  man?”  “No” — from  myself.  “Isn’t 
there  anything  you  want  to  do?”  “I  want  to  write.” 
Myself  was  becoming  indignant.  “You  know  it 
perfectly  well.  .And  you  know  what  a  lot  of  rot 
that  was  that  you  carried  down  and  put  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  yesterday.”  “So  you’re  going  to  slink 
through  life  without  even  trying  out  the  thing  you 
want?”  “I  am  NOT!” 

So  we  drew  forth  our  savings  and  took  train  to 
New  York.  Our  savings  vanished,  but  we  found 
menial  labor  wherewith  to  feed  ourselves,  and  con¬ 
tinued  blithely  on  our  way.  Moral:  It  is  much, 
much  nicer  to  like  Monday  to  Friday  than  just 
Friday  to  Monday. 

Sewell  Hagg.aru. 
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DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS? 

In  Albany  Timen- Union:  “To  Lst —  - Street;  flat,  newly  re-eentiUUed.” 

(HRS.  C.  8.  D.) 

In  Flint.  Mich..  Public  Library,  listed  under  "Medicine  and  Biolo»?y:" 
"  Worm-Gearing." 

Collar  advertisement:  “The  .irgonne."  (.When  are  they  goini;  to  name 
one  “Belleau  Wood?") 

Overheard  on  Michigan  Boulevard.  Chicago:  “Remember  gourt  are  wool 
and  mine  aren't." 


Mont.,  Big  Hole  Basin  Sews) 

Gordon  Knowles  wishes  that  some  one  would 
pw  another  of  those  kissing  parties.  He  says  that 
his  lijjs  are  getting  very  dr>'.  (e.  t.  a.) 

Well,  so  far  as  dry  lips  are  concerned,  he’s 
got  nothing  on  me. 

{Toronto  Telegram) 

Party  that  took  by  mistake  coat  from  Royal 
Saturday  evening,  please  return  it  to  24  Corley 
.\ve.,  and  get  theirs.  (b.  g.  s.) 

No,  thank  you;  my  face  has  got  all  it  will 
stand  now. 

{Wisdom,  .\font..  Big  Hole  Bnjtin  Sews) 

Miss  Braun,  Miss  Wooligan,  Thos.  Wanan  and 
Joe  Courscy  spent  the  week-end  in  the  plunge  at 
Jackson,  but  we  do  not  notice  any  difference  in  the 
way  they  smell.  (e.  t.  A.) 

And  they  let  that  editor  live? 

•  {Sew  York  Evening  Sun) 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  on  Monday  is 
o|)ening  a  fine  appointed  salesroom  in  Harlem  at 
20(5.)  ^venth  Avenue  in  charge  of  the  Smith 
brothers. 

Wonder  how  much  I’d  have  to  cough  up  to 
get  in? 

{Hartford  Cournnt) 

Elsie  Janis  and  her  “gang”  gat-e  a  show  at  Par¬ 
son’s  Theater  last  evening  that  pleased  a  lot  of 
l)eoplc  while  it  did  not  reach  those  whose  ideas  of  a 
musical  show  arc  bounded  on  the  north,  south,  east 
and  west  by  oceans  of  girls  and  atolls  of  costumes. 

Atolls?  Why,  that  being  a  coral  reef,  can  he 
mean  beads? 

{Johnston,  Seb.,  Enterprise) 

Owing  to  the  same  having  been  held  Tuesday 
night  instead,  there  will  be  no  Methodist  choir- 
practise  Friday  night,  as  previously  announced. 

(c.  c.  J.) 

Huh!  They’re  just  jealous  of  somebody’s 
voice. 

{Walsenburg,  Colo.,  Worhli 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Unger  have  moved  into  their 
new  home  on  Capital  Hell.  (mrs.  s.  j.  l.) 

Married  long? 

{Head^line  in  Literary  Digest) 

The  Old  Collie  Dog  Th,\t  Sold  Farms, 

(p.  S.  R.) 

A  pointer  for  lazy  real-estate  agents. 

(On  a  shop  window  in  Washington) 

I  Never  Disappoint.  Byron  S.  ;\dams. 

(g.  h.  0.) 

Being  a  cozzen  0’  mine,  I’ll  say  he  don’t. 

(.Yev  Vori;  Journal) 

Irish  Sentinel  Shoots  Dead  Civiuan  Who 
Failed  to  Halt  (r.  e.  y.) 

You  just  can’t  down  those  D.  C’s. 

Ertrybody's  hiagazine.  September,  1932 
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(Wheeling,  H'.  I'a.,  Hegieter) 

James  Rawlides,  a  cook  in  a  local  res- 
tjiurant,  was  lined  S-V)  and  costs  in 
police  court  yesterday  on  a  charge  of 
“Alleluia,”  “Abide  With  Me,”  conclud- 

(w.  G.  s.) 

If  he’d  passed  some  roimd,  they  probably’d 
have  let  him  off  free. 

(Philadelphia  Inquirer) 

Divorces  and  collections  a  specialty.  Absolute 
secrecy.  Unique  plan  of  payments.  M.  Graft, 
Spruce  .5623.  (g.  f.  c.) 

What!  Graft  unique  in  Philly? 


(Denrer  Poet) 

Disabled  veteran  would  like  to  have  room  and 
board  in  private  family,  or  prefer  widow’s  home. 
Box  3  M245-Post.  (h.  a.  g.) 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  widow;  rock  me  to  sleep. 


(Sign  dieplaged  in  Selma,  Ala.,  hotel) 

On  request  from  the  clerk,  fresh  towels  will  be 
furnished  to  each  guest.  (w.  r.) 

Oh,  won’t  that  be  nice? 


(Signature  at  end  oj  lumber  concern's  letter) 
Yours  very  truly, 

Haps  &  Spire 
per  Haps. 

Or,  if  it  was  a  warm  day,  maybe  the  other 
one  might  sign  it. 


(Adt.  in  Saturday  Evening  Post) 

What  do  you  look  for  when  you  buy  a  rain-coat? 

Rain !  Do  you  think  I’d  get  one  to  wear  while 
I’m  eavesdropping?  (But  that  was  the  cause 
of  Adam’s  fall.) 


(Head-lines  in  Findlay,  O.,  Republican) 

Pair  Expects  to  See  Century  Mark 

STATE  OFFICIALS  MAY  SEEK  TO  HAVE  THEM  MADE 
INTO  RECREATION-SPOTS 

(MRS.  L.  M.  D.) 

Tag  1  You’re  it. 


(Adt.  in  Glasgow,  .Scotland,  Herald) 
Excellent  talking  parrot  and  cage  for  sale;  re¬ 
fined  speaker.  4236  Herald  Office.  (a.  m.  s.) 

Could  refinement  go  higher? 


(Philadelphia  Bulletin) 

Wanted — Women  all  around.  X-364. 

(g.  f.  c.) 

Sure!  The  more  the  merrier. 


{Prairie  du  f'Ftirn.  H  f'oun'rr) 

Harrj  Pomeroy,  of  Gay  Mills,  is  taking  the  baths 
here  for  a  few  da>'s.  He  recently  attended  the 
hardware  dealers’  convention  in  Milwaukee. 

U'-  J.) 

It’ll  take  another  week,  at  least,  to  get  back  to 
himself  again. 


(PhUndefphia  Bulletin) 

Young  Wemen — S  wanted  to  pack  and  roll  in 
bakery.  -Vpply  36.57  High  Street.  (G.  f.  c.) 

If  you  find  a  thread  in  your  biscuit,  you’ll 
know  it’s  a  ragamuffin. 


(Xew  York  Etening  Journal) 

Rewards  of  $.5,000,  each,  totaling  $1.5,000,  were 
offeretl  to-day  by  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
the  capture,  dead  or  alive,  of  the  three  daring  day¬ 
light  bandits  who  late  last  night  held  up  at  revol¬ 
ver’s  point  a  mail-truck  at  Broiidway  and  l.ct)nard 
streets.  (L.  j.  c.) 

And  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  for 
it  rained  quite  hard  that  night. 


(Baltimore  A  meriean) 

Wanted —  By  married  couple  with  seven-months- 
old  child,  apartment  consisting  of  two  nxims, 
kitchen  and  bath,  .\ddress,  1776,  .Vcut. 

Probably  never  get  a  chance  to  sleep,  anyway. 


(Daytona,  Fla.,  Xeirs) 

Waterburj’,  Conn. — .V  mad  dog,  with  a  Woon¬ 
socket.  R.  I.  tag  on  its  collar,  bit  a  number  of  |x^)ple. 
.\fter  being  shot  by  a  |ioliceman,  the  dog  bit  a 
trolley-car  wire  and  was  killed.  (j.  B.  w.) 

That  must  have  been  the  purp  that  chased 
Gulliver. 


(Circular  rereired  from  Palace  Hotel,  Xaplcf) 

Cavaliere  E.  Bcrlolini  rcfjuests  the  honor  of  your 
patronage  at  his  hotel  assuring  you,  both  from  him¬ 
self  &  staff,  the  comtort  of  “a  model  home”. 

.\rrange  to  make  a  stay  as  long  as  possible  and 
say  with  Goethe,  “He  who  can  remember  Naples 
can  never  more  be  quite  unhappy.”  .Vpartments 
elegantly  but  hygienically  plain,  decorated  with  all 
modem  improvements.  Hotel  auto-bus,  as  well  as 
English-sjieaking  jwrter,  meets  all  trains  and 
steamers.  The  Terrace  every  afternoon  is  the 
rendezvous  of  the  most  aristocratic  international 
crowd.  .\ny  one  passing  through  Naples  should 
not  miss  to  sec  it.  Restaurant  fashionable  (aho 
open  to  non-residents);  its  luncheons  are  a  sjiecialty, 
aftemoon-tea  concerts  world  renowned  and  its 
dinners  for  epicureans.  Wines  of  best  crops  and 
vintage. 

Here  you  meet  royalties  an»l  the  aristocracy  of 
caste  and  finance. 

Sure!  See  that  chap  over  there?  He’s  the 
castiest  junk  dealer  in  New  York. 


Everybody’s  Chestnut  Tree 

EotTOict  SoTK:  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  its  youth.  We  ’will  gladly  ps^  for  available  ones.  Address  all 
sssanuscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


THE  following  story  is  related  of  a  South¬ 
ern  circuit-riding  preacher.  It  seems  that  he 
was  extremely  fond  of  the  well-known  relish, 
pepper  sauce.  Because  he  did  not  always 
find  it  present  on  the  table  at  his  various 
stopping-places,  he  made  a  practise  of 
carrying  a  pint  flask  of  it  with  him  wherever 
he  went.  One  day,  while  dining  in  a  small 
tavern,  he  took  out  his  flask  and  placed  it 
upon  the  table.  An  Irishman  at  the  table' 
asked  the  preacher  if  he  might  have  a  bit 
from  his  flask,  and  the  latter  told  him  he  was 
very  welcome  to  it.  The  Irishman  there¬ 
upon  poured  out  about  a  half  a  glassful  and 
added  about  the  same  quantity  of  water. 
Then  he  swallowed  the  mixture  at  one 
swallow.  When,  at  the  end  of  st)me  thirty 
minutes,  he  had  somewhat  recovered,  he 
asked, 

“Sor,  are  you  one  of  thim  preachers  who 
tills  us  about  hell-foire  and  brimstone?” 

“I  occasionally  mention  such  things  in 
my  discourses,”  responded  the  minister. 

“Well,  begorra,  an’  Oi’ve  seen  miny  af 
your  koind  before,  but  you  are  the  foist  Oi 
iver  met  that  carried  his  samples  with  him.” 

DR.  BL.\KE,  the  town’s  sole  physician, 
was,  in  his  additional  capacity  of  Sunday- 
school  superintendent,  questioning  a  class 
on  the  day’s  lesson. 

“What  must  we  do  to  get  to  heaven?”  he 
asked. 

“We  gotta  die,”  replied  a  bright  scholar. 

“Of  course,”  said  the  doctor.  “But  what 
must  we  do  before  that?” 

“We  must  get  sick  and  send  for  you,”  was 
the  reply. 
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DURING  a  recent  political  campaign,  two 
deacons  of  the  same  faith  religiously  but  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fence  politically, 
attended  prayer-meeting  services. 

“O  Lord,”  intoned  the  Republican  dea¬ 
con,  “I  pray  thee  that  the  Republicans  may 
hang  together - ” 

“Amen!”  ejaculated  the  Democrat. 

“But  not,  O  Lord,”  continued  the  Repub¬ 
lican,  “in  the  sense  that  my  Democratic 
brother  means,  but  in  the  sense  of  accord 
and  concord.” 

“Any  cord’ll  do.  Lord;  any  cord’ll  do!” 
was  the  Democrat’s  closing  thrust. 

DAV'ID  WALSH,  United  States  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  recently  told  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  on  himself: 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Davis,  while  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  main  street  in  Clinton,  the 
senator’s  former  home,  stepped  into  a  hole 
in  the  sidewalk  and,  falling,  broke  his  leg. 
He  brought  suit  against  the  city  for  one 
thousand  dollars  and  engaged  Walsh  as 
counsel. 

Walsh  won  the  case,  but  the  city  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Here,  also,  the 
decision  was  for  Walsh’s  client.  After 
settling  up  the  claim,  Walsh  sent  for  his 
client  and  handed  him  one  dollar. 

“What’s  this?”  asked  the  man. 

“That’s  your  damages,  after  taking  out 
my  fee,  the  cost  of  appeal  and  several  other 
exp)enses,”  said  Walsh. 

The  man  looked  at  the  dollar  and  then  at 
Walsh. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  this?”  he  asked. 
“Is  it  bad?” 
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ONCE  a  friend  of  Mark  Twain’s  was  con¬ 
versing  with  him  regarding  a  terrible  afflic¬ 
tion  of  a  person  knovm  to  them  l>oth.  The 
friend  said, 

“Can  you  imagine  anything  worse  than 
having  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  at  the 
same  time?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Mark;  “I  can  easily  imag¬ 
ine  some  things  worse-  than  that — for  in¬ 
stance,  rheumatism  and  St.  Vitus’s  dance.” 

DR.  J.  M.  BUCKLEY,  the  Methodist  divine, 
was  asked  one  day  to  conduct  an  experience¬ 
meeting  at  a  negro  church  in  the  South. 

A  woman  ro.se  and  bore  witness  to  the 
preciousness  of  her  religion  as  light-burner 
and  comfort-giver. 

“That’s  go^!”  commented  Ur.  Buckley. 
“But  how  about  the  practical  side?  Does 
your  religion  make  you  strive  to  prepare 
your  husband  a  good  dinner?  Does  it 
make  you  look  after  him  in  every  way?” 

Just  then  he  felt  a  yank  at  his  coat  tails. 
It  was  the  minister,  who  whispered  ardently: 

“Press  dem  questions.  Doctor;  press  dem 
(juestions.  Dat’s  my  wife.” 

“DO  YOU  know  anything  about  flirting?” 
asked  Cuthbert. 

“No,”  replied  Gilljert  sadly.  “I  thought 
I  did,  but  the  girl  I  tried  it  on  married  me.” 

ONE  of  the  churches  in  a  little  Western 
town  has  a  young  woman  for  its  pastor. 
She  was  called  to  the  door  of  the  parsonage 
one  day  and  saw  there  a  much  embarrassed 
young  farmer  of  the  German  type. 

“Dey  said  der  minister  lifed  in  dis  house,” 
he  said. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  fair  pastor. 

“Veil,  I — I  vant  to  kit  merrit.” 

“To  get  married?  Very  well;  I  can  marry 
you.” 

“Oh,  but  I  got  a  girl  already,”  was  the 
disconcerted  reply. 

THE  manager  of  a  factory  engaged  a  new 
man  and  gave  instructions  to  the  foreman 
to  instruct  him  in  his  duties.  A  few  days 
afterward,  the  manager  inquired  whether 
the  new  man  was  progressing  with  his  work. 

The  foreman,  who  had  not  agreed  very  well 
with  the  man  in  question,  exclaimed  angrily: 

“Progressing!  There’s  l)een  a  lot  of  prog¬ 
ress.  I  have  taught  him  everything  I  know, 
and  he  is  still  an  ignorant  fool.” 


STEPHEN  LEACOCK,  the  celebrated 
Canadian  humorist,  was  unexpectedly  called 
upon  to  speak  at  a  banquet  in  Montreal 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  a  dignified  occasion, 
at  which  over  two  hundred  prominent  edu¬ 
cators  and  clergymen  were  gathered.  The 
regular  speakers  had  delivered  polished  ora¬ 
tions — long  and  learned. 

Not  so  Mr.  Leaeock. 

He  got  up  slowly,  glanced  round  the 
room  as  if  seeking  inspiration,  and  suddenly 
exclaimed, 

“See  that  man  over  there  with  the  bald 
head!”  He  pointed  directly  at  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  clergymen  in  all  Canada. 
Then  he  went  on:  “I  used  to  have  charge  of 
the  devotional  exercises  at  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  was  my  business  to  secure 
sf)eakers.  I  asked  that  man  to  come  and 
preach  for  us  and  he  refused.  Several  weeks 
later,  I  repeated  my  request  and  again  he 
refused.  Then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  get 
him  to  come  in  spite  of  himself.  I  wrote 
him  an  eloquent  appeal,  begging  him  to 
favor  us  with  his  presence.  He  replied  sooner 
than  I  had  ex|)ected.  ‘Dear  Leacock:  I’ll 
come  and  preach,  but  I’ll  be  damned  if  I’ll 
j)ray.’” 

A  YOUNG  physician  was  buying  furniture 
for  the  equipment  of  his  office.  The  sales¬ 
man  racked  his  brain  to  think  of  something 
else  to  sell  him. 

He  had  sold  almost  everything  that  was 
appropriate  or  necessary  when  he  had  a 
happy  thought. 

“Oh,  yes;  I  nearly  forgot!”  he  exclaimed. 
“You  need  a  door-mat.” 

“Not  a  new  one,”  said  the  young  doctor. 
“I’ll  get  that  at  a  second-hand  store.  A 
worn  one  will  be  a  much  better  advertise¬ 
ment  for  me.” 

JOHNNY  came  back  from  the  circus  very 
much  excited. 

“Oh,  mamma,”  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  got 
in  the  house,  “Kate  spilled  some  peanuts,  and 
what  do  you  think  the  elephant  did?  He 
picked  ’em  all  up  with  his  vacuum  cleaner.” 

B.ANG:  I’m  never  afraid  to  tell  a  man 
anything,  l>ecause  it  goes  in  one  ear  and  out 
at  the  other. 

Slam:  Yes;  but  if  you  tell  a  woman  any¬ 
thing,  it  goes  in  at  both  ears  and  out  at  the 
mouth. 


